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THE WORLD’S GREAT COTTON PROBLEM 


Every industry and every financial interest in the world is vitally concerned as to cot- 
ton, which clothes a large proportion of the world’s inhabitants. Into every sphere of life | 
cotton enters as a dominating factor. In the hospital, on the tented field, in the place 
where war rages the hottest, in the peaceful pursuits of daily life, in the supply of cloth- 
ing and household supplies, in the automobile industry; indeed, wherever civilization exists, 
cotton and its supply are matters of supreme importance. 

For sugar, for wheat, for corn, many substitutes can be found, but for cotton man has 
found no substitute. Discredited in financial circles, disowned almost by its own people, 
vigorously attacked by cotton manufacturers of Europe and America, cotton was for years 
a synonym of economic slavery. 

The slavery of the black man was never one-half so bad as the slavery of poverty 
and illiteracy fastened upon millions of Southern people by the power of those who for 
years beat down the price of cotton. 

Every word spoken, every influence exerted against a good price for cotton has con- 
tributed to mental, moral, physical and financial enslavement of men, women and children. 

It is a long story of poverty borne heroically, of women in the cotton fields instead of 
in the homes, of children in the cotton patch instead of in the schoolhouse, of wretched 
huts in place of decent dwellings, of indebtedness year after year as the growers struggled 
against overwhelming odds. 

To tell the story would be to go back to the awful poverty of 1865, to the inability 
of farmers to start life again except on money borrowed at ungodly rates of interest on the 
cotton crop for which the land had not even been plowed. It would require the telling of 
how the boll-weevil has wiped out whole cotton districts and brought ruin to many, from 
which there was no escape except through the raising of foodstuffs. It would be to open 
up to public gaze the fight of the ages against cotton, often dominated by men who cared 
not how many people they made suffer for a bare existence, provided they could roll in 
wealth leached from these poor and helpless cotton producers. 

The mills of the gods have indeed ground slowly, but they are now grinding with 
exceeding fineness. 

Because of these facts we are devoting much space in this issue to the cotton question 
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Hydraulic Pressed—Hammered—Dropped. 

No Forging too Large or too Small for Bethie- 
hem equipment. 

Made of Standard Grades or Special Steels. 

Exceptional Annealing and Treating Facilities. 

Chemical and Physical Checks ‘on all Heats. 

Solid or Hollow, Rough Machined or Finished. 


DELIVERIES TO MEET REQUIREMENTS. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


Works at 


Bethlehem, Lebanon, Reading, Steelton, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington 
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EVAPORATORS 


OUR PATENT “SIMPLEX” 
FILM EVAPORATORS ARE USED 
EXTENSIVELY FOR PRE-EVAPORA- 


TION OF GLUE, SUGAR, 


GLUCOSE, GELATINE, Ertc., 
AND FOR EVAPORATION OF OR- 
GANIC SOLVENTS FROM FINE 
CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS. 
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ALSO MADE AS A TRIPLE EFFECT 


> 


SIMPLE-EFFICIENT-CONTINUOUS 


BLAIR, CAMPBELL & McLEAN, Inc. 


COMPLETE CHEMICAL AND REFINING EQUIPMENT 
COLONIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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-NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving. 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Massachusetts 














WIRE ROPE 


fe and sound all the way 
through. You can depend upon 
it absolutely and always. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mfrs. of Celebrated Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope 



































Brookford Mills Mfg. Co. of Brookford, N.C. 


Are Keen Buyers 
They have standardized L. & M. Semi- paste Paints, 
because three quarts of oil must be mixed with each 
gallon, and the product is 134 gallons of superb mixed 
paint at low cost. 
They are assured of extreme durability and great 
covering and hiding properties. 
Samples gladly sent. 


We have sold Paints 
‘upon honor’’ for 63 years. 


Longman & Martinez 
Paint Makers 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 














WORK! WORK! WORK! 


That’s the motto of “Handy Andy.” Never 
gets tired. Never strikes. Never lets up 
until you say so. 
“Handy Andy,”’ the practical, portable, sd- 
justable elevator, is the strong-armed 
workman that lifts and eon- 
veys bags, boxes, bales and 
other packages 
without a com- 
pisint. Loads 
ears, loads wagons. 














Light ts 
weight 


construction. 
Simple tt 
operate. 
Saves money. 











Send for 
Darticulars. 





Dow Wire and Iron Works, Inc 
Louisville, Ky. 
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MEANS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
Made only by 


MACOMBER & WHYTE ROPE CO. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 












































NICHOLSON FILES 


The Files that cut the Smooth- 
est—a File for every purpose. 


Send for File Filosophy—a fifty years’ Education in 
Files and Filing in one hour. 


NICHOLSON FILE CoO. 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 




















ROLLING AND 


—- OF — 


Complete Labeled Service 





plans and specifications. 
for catalogue 


723-773 Field Ave. 























THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


KINNEAR | 
BIFOLDING DOORS | 
STEEL AND WOOD 


Our engineering Dept. will submit z 
Write today : 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. = 
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ETERNAL TRUTH RINGS CLEAR AND STRONG. 


New York, December 8, 1919. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Superb, profound, eternal truth rings clear and strong in 
your magnificent editorial, ‘Wake Up, and Fight Back!” 
Drive the challenge home to every American heart! God 
give you more power and a wider hearing! 


EUGENE THWING. 
+ 


IS THIS WHAT MR. STEELE CALLS PIFFLE? 


J. C, Steele & Sons 
Statesville. N. C.. December 6 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Your periodical is excellent, and your bulletins contain mucl 


good, but all are forever loaded with much piffle about the Presi 
dent of the United States, with many aspersions upon what he 
has done, and inuendo regarding what he may do 

This kind of thing, though, seems to do little harm, as we se 
few people who take same seriously. 

Much ranting has been done regarding the reckless expenditure 
of money during the war, which was bad enough, goodness knows, 
but it was in your paper that we read continually admonitions 
of the Administration. while they wer 
steel reduced, to buy steel regardless of cost If it was proper. 


trying to get prices of 


in your estimation, to buy steel regardless of cost, would it not 
be proper to buy everything else regardless of cost? 
H. O. STEELE. 

It was not proper, we think, to pay negro riveters $29 a 
day in building Government ships nor to force a Southern 
Shipyard which was building ships at $2.50 wages to thor- 
oughly satisfied negroes to raise their pay to $6 a day under 
the threat of having its ship contracts cancelled if it did not 
Hundreds of similar illustrations of overpaid labor- 
stigate the 


de this. 
ers are available for anybody who wants to in 


subject. Does Mr. Steele approve such things? 


ENORMOUS LOSER 
PROFESSIONAL 


COUNTRY AN 
FOLLOWING 


THE 
THROUGH 
ECONOMISTS. 

N the 
fact was brought out by Senator McNary that in August 

d one-half 


cents a pound, that five weeks ago the crop could have been 


sugar investigation in Congress on Friday last the 


und September sugar was selling in Cuba for six at 
bought for ten and one-half cents a pound, but that since then 
speculators have been buying sugar of the new crop on the 
busis of thirteen and one-half cents Commenting on this, 
Senator Pomerene said “The net result of the delay in the 
purchase by this Government of Cuban sugar has been an in- 
crease of four cents a pound against the American consumer,” 
and he added, “I want to observe for the benefit of the Senate 
that this is evidence of the fact that, by adhering to the advice 
of a professional economist, sugar is going to cost the Ameri- 
would have 


can people four cents a pound more than it 


cost If some of the professional economists would take a 
course in practical business common-sense, it woul@ipbe an 
excellent thing for the public purse.” 

Senator Pomerene’s criticism was against Professor Taussig, 
who, it was stated, had advised President Wilson in August 
last against the purchase of the Cuban sugar crop at the price 
prevailing Senator Pomerene’s suggestion is a good one A 
very large proportion of the professional economists in the 
colleges and universities of the country have never had any 
business experience and apparently are absolutely lacking in 
the application of ordinary common-sense to business opera- 
tions If Professor Taussig ndvised Dresident Wilson not to 
buy the sugar crop at the price at which it could have been 
had some months ago, it is only another illustration of the sad 
erperience which Mr. Wilson has had in listening to the ad- 
vice of professional advisers who have known little or nothing 
about the subjects on which they give advice 

President Wilson has been the victim of much unfortunate 
misinformation and bad advice, He has vigorously insisted 
that the cost of living would be decreased We presume that 
this was based on the advice of some of the prefessionat 
extremely mortifying for him te 


economists It must be 


realize that this statement as to the high cost of living has 


proven absolutely without any foundation in fact Ile has 
made many other statements, doubtless based on similar un 
wise advice or unwise advisors, and the lamentable fact is 
that he has exhausted his own physical vitality under the 
strain of following bad advice, and too, the country is paying 
the penalty in many cases other than the sugar situation. 
On the basis of an average advance of five cents a pound 
wholesale for the coming sugar crop over what it could have 
been bought for a few months ago, American sugar consumers 
iiay have to make to Cuban planters an outright gift of be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 above the price at which 
they could have bought the Cuban crop earlier in the season. 
Add to this munificent gift of nearly half a billion dollars to 
the planters, the increased cost to the speculators, the refiners 
and the wholesale dealers who buy up the crop, and we must 
necessarily add a larger profit than the former profit because 
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of the larger amount of capital needed to handle the crop at 
the big prices. The actual loss to the sugar consumers of this 
country by reason of this unwise advice by political economists, 
whether Professor Taussig be the one at fault or some other 
political economist, will be a stupendous loss to the entire 
country, while Cuba will revel in a plethora of money such 
probably as no other limited population of an agricultural 
people in the world’s history ever knew. 

Senator ‘Pomerene’s statement in regard to the desirability 
of having these political economists “take a course in practical 
business common sense” will prove a limitless blessing to the 
nation if it can be put into effect in every college and univer 
sity where there are political economists who think they know 
a great deal about the theory of economics, but who, when 
tested, rarely prove to have any real common sense whatever 
To these theorists many of our troubles of the present day are 
due, and the sugar situation is one of them. 


A VICTORY FOR SANITY AND FOR THE 
NATION'S WELFARE. 
TE gperase the heading, “The Printers’ Strike Ended,” the En 


gineering News Record gives an interesting account of 


the methods adopted by some of the New York industrial pub- 
lications to meet the printers’ strike. Some of these paper: 
had to be published in other cities and some had to suspend 
publication for weeks. It became necessary, according to the 
News Record, to establish a new organization attuned to direct 
work in seven different cities, the farthest away being San 
Francisco, simply for the publications issued by the McGraw- 
Hill Company. Contracts for printing were made by these and 
other publications in every part of the country where a print- 
ing office with sufficient facilities for handling the work could 
be found. 

The emergency created by this wholly unjustified strike de 
veloped on the part of New York publishers the full initiative 
of the spirit of America and the backbone with which business 
men must today meet many of the problems which confront 
them. 

Commenting on this, the Engineering News Record, after 
giving some interesting facts as to the difficulties under which 
that publication and others labored, stated that the fight had 
Leen one for the preservation of American independence, and 
that the victory was for the good of the entire country. 

The fight of the New York papers for independence was in 
deed a fight for the very life of the nation. because if these 
radical leaders had been able to prevent the publication of the 


-O or more periodicals which they expected either to force 
out of business or bring to their terms, radicalism, fed on sue 
cess, would have undertaken to attack all other publication 


work in this country. It has been the hope of the radical lead 


ers of labor in England that they would be able to capture the 
entire printing business and force the shutting down of every 
those controlled exclu 


newspaper in Great Britain except 


sively by these labor leaders for the express purpose of issuing 
their Bolshevistic They hoped that if the public 
was shut out from all other news they could feed the public 
This, 


States 


literature 


on printed matter issued from the Bolshevistic presses 
no doubt. would have been the campaign in the United 
if the striking printers in New York, under the radical leaders 
whe forced this issue, had been successful. It was not a ques 
tion of wages which was at stake: it was a question of the 
integrity of th 
to stand for the forces which make for the upbuilding of civ 


ers of the country and their readiness 


newspy 
ilization or to vield before the bludgeon of the forces which 
are seeking to destroy civilization. 

The New York printers’ strike was opposed by the Interna 
tional Typographical Union. Men went out on strike against 
the orders of their leaders, but under the direct leadership of 
radicalism which today is rampantly seeking to capture thx 
entire business of the country and the Government itself 


—<<—< 


Out in Seattle there is a business publication entitled “The 
Business Chronicle,” whose editor has for several years fore. 
seen the danger of radicalism getting control of this country 
and has been making a vigorous and aggressive fight for 
America. Twice recently he has been arrested for the pubii- 
cation of editorials to which the radical labor leaders of Seat. 
tle objected, and he is now being prosecuted with the hope 
that even if he be not convicted and sent to jail for his fight 
for freedom, he may at least be embarrassed in the campaigy 
he is making. His arrest and his prosecution are merely jn 
dicative of what the radical leaders of labor would do to every 
other editor in America who dared to express the truth if thes 
had the power te do so. 

The labor Ici 
vistic campaiz. are doing the honest laborers of the 


“s who are carrying on this radical Bolshe 
ountry 
irreparable harm, for there are many honest, patriotic men ip 
labor unions who are not at all in sympathy with the radical] 
ism of the hour. Unless they assert their independence and 
get control of their unions and re-establish them on sound 
lines which they once followed, these men will themselves suf. 
fer financially and in public estimation, which sooner or later 
can make every man pay the full penalty of his actions even 
when he follows the false leadership of the Bolshevistic radi 
cals of the day. 

for these straight-thinking 


It is not too late yet honest 
laboring men to make a fight against radicalism and help to 
save themselves and their unions and the country from chaos. 

The entire country should enthusiastically commend the 
New York publications which, in winning their fight against 
radicalism, dealt an almost deadly blow to the radical spirit 
of the hour. Certainly they saved the country from a danger 
of tremendous import. 


on * 
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FERTILE FIELDS FOR DEMAGOGUES. 


American army) Of 





HERE were 4.090000 men in the 


these 1,025,000 were illiterate. One out of every four men 
could not read or write. Of the white soldiers 21.5 per cent 
could not read or write: of the colored soldiers 50.6 per cent 
could not read or write. 

The alphabet is the keystone of civilization. The ability to 
employ it differentiates man from the brute. The untrained 


brain is a high-powered automobile loose in heavy traffic with 


out a driver. There is no danger comparable, perhaps. to that 
of power undisciplined And that is just what every luma! 
brain is when untaught. 

We do not believe that the fault lies wholly in inad te 
appropriations for education. There is no man living in this 


country now who cannot get at least a rudimentary edu ation 
f he wauts it. The right to vote and kindred privileges hav 
heen bestowed as a matter of course on men. whetle 
have fitted themselves properly to exercise it or not rhere 
has not been the driving necessity for an education that there 


should have been. The penalties for ignorance should 


heen greater than they were. 

But, be the cause what it may. the one sure fact is that this 
nation cannot afford to permit so vast a mass of illiteracy t 
imperil its institutions. It gives too rich a harvest neld t 
demagogues ; it is a drag-anchor on progress: it is a 
threat of violence and an awful indictment of our capa: 
govern wisely. 

We do not think the solution of the problem can be foun 
1 a centralization of educational directien in Washingt 


l 
with large Federal .subsidies for State school systems. It 
sounds good, but that ends it. Rather do we think th 

munities should be friendly rivals in extirpating ignorance, a> 
they have vied with one another in driving out disease t 
the time comes when illiteracy in a village will brand it wi! 
as deep a shame as would its countenance teday of unr 


stricted leprosy 
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The Nation Has Been )Jelivered Over to the Strikers 


_ ICE the Government in the last three years has faced 
labor crises. The settlement of the one was found in the 
passage Of the infamous Adamson act, the iniquity of which 
is now So generally appreciated that characterization of it 
would be superfluous. The settlement of the other was brought 
about by the destined-to-be-equally-infamous R-street agree- 
ment, conceived in the White Ilouse, given birth to in Mr. 
Palmer's residence and handed over to wet nurses at Indian- 
apolis. 

It is important that the genesis and true character of the 
strike be not forgotten. The bituminous miners were under 
contract to work on a specified wage scale. A vital considera- 
tion in the contract was the time. The contract was to be 
operative until April 1, 1920, unless sooner terminated by a 
declaration of peace. It was a contract having more than 
ordinary sanction. It had been entered into with the equiva- 
lent of Government inspiration. It carried, indeed, a scale of 
wages virtually dictated by the Government through the Fuel 
Administration, an agency which, through its experts, had 
gathered together what was the most exact and exhaustive 
information concerning the coal industry ever collated in the 
United States. Moveover, it was a scale of wages admittedly 
liberal, since the policy of the Fuel Administration, as of all 
other war agencies, was to make production the first consid- 
eration and expense secondary 

Seornful not only of their plighted word and intolerant of 
the statutes, but merciless also in their determination to pros- 
trate the industries of the nation and freeze the publie into 
submission, a convention of the miners, with such solemnity 
as was possible in the perpetration of an act so dastardly, 
arrogantly gave notice that its contract would be repudiated, 
and that the organized bituminous miners of the nation in- 
tended, with a ruthlessness approaching that of the Hun, to 
hold up the nation and extract from the pocketbooks of the 
consumers a vast ransom 

The Government, which happily had been prevented from 
manhandling the steel strike, undertook to intervene. Under 
his lawful authority as a conciliator, the Secretary of Labor. 
himself formerly a high official in the miners’ union, moved to 
effect a compromise. He found the operators willing, but the 
He went far in concessions—so 
They 


flouted the Presidential authority, which had urged considera- 


miners obstinate and greedy. 
far that the miners became still further emboldened. 
tion for the public. They flouted all authority, and they or- 
dered a strike, as threatened. 

The situation was grave at Washington. The President was 
ill and his physicians dubious about permitting him to be bur- 
dened with the details of Government. Secretary Wilson. 
journeying to the hotel of President Lewis 2s a suppliant, had 
taken it upon himself to obligate the Goverument to conces- 
sions so obviously extravagant that even his approval of them 
was amazing. The strike leaders know that the Government 
was being administered by a council. They know that there 
was division in the Cabinet. They swung their club this way 
and that, caring not whom they hit. 

In the meantime, Fuel Administrator Garfield had been re- 


called to his duties and clothed again with the full authority 


he had enjoyed during the dark days of the war. It will be 


some time before the full history of the heroic fight he made 
before the Cabinet can be rehearsed, but he did make a fight 
and he found a mighty right arm and a mighty left arm in 


Secretary Glass and in Attorney-General Palmer. They were 
uble to swing the Cabinet to the support of law and order, to 
stay the cringing of the Government, to give it a backbone 
and make it stand up and fight. 

Dr. Garfield was willing to permit an advance in wages of 
14 per cent and a neutral commission to make a report on the 
industry, but he was adamant in his refusal to allow the 
mulcting of the people by such wage advances as would com 
pel the imposition on the public of an enormous tax in the 
form of increased coal prices 

sefore this the Government, through the Department of 
Justice, had appealed to the courts for an injunction against 
the strike leaders on the ground that they were conspiring to 
curtail production in open and deliberate defiance of the Lever 
act. This view was promptly sustained by Judge Anderson at 
Indianapolis, who not only issued the injunction, but also 
ordered the strike leaders to call off the strike 

They made a pretense of doing so. They sent a recall order 
out, but it was an order bearing on its face the evidence of its 
thing it pretended to order 


bastardy. It ordered not done the 


done With a grin on his face, so it is said, at the final settle 
ment, in sending out a real order to return to work, President 


Lewis ventured to say that this latest missive was authentic 


on the proper stationery, and would, therefore, be obeyed 

In other words, during the entire period of the strike, the 
leaders were in open and deliberate defiance of the law It 
was a prostitution of Government for officials to deal with 
them at all until they had come within the law Thev did not 


come into conference with clean hands The stain of guilt 


sinallpoxed then ind the oder of the insubordination filled 
the rooms they occupied Never before. not even durit thy 
great War Between the States. had a body of men in one 
revolt against the Government walked through the halls of 
nuthoritv and been kowtowed to by the lawful representatives 
of organized society Then was seen a sight such as citizens 
may pray God they will never see again—the marriage of 
authority to insubordination, the handing over of the pure 


body of government into the bed chamber of revolution 

The negotiations for surrender, however, had to be conducted 
without the participation of Dr. Garfield. He took no part in 
the R-street conference. There was no place for him in that 


saturnalia of surrendet The leading figure in the perforn 


ance was Mr. Tumulty, Secretary to the President. who cai 
ried in his hand the might and prestige of the American people 

It inust not be forgotten that the President himself had de 
nounced the impending strike as inexcusable in morals or in 
law, and had thrown the prestige of his great office on the 
table of the strikers, where it was arrogantly ignored 

3ut when the strike was called the Government deliberately 
with full publicity, announced that the issue was not economic, 
that the sovereignty of the people was involved, and that the 
crisis had resolved itself into the simple one of vindicating the 


majesty of the statutes and asserting the full authority of law, 
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irrespective of the individuals or coteries of individuals who 
wantonly brought themselves under its condemnation. 

In comparison with that issue all others faded into insignifi- 
cance. Nor did any man in Washington, particularly in the 
Cabinet, rest under any delusion as to the fact. The suprem- 
acy of law and the greed of lawless might had come into open 
conflict. On such an issue there could be no course left the 
Government but to fight. It announced that it would fight. 

In such circumstances, with hundreds of industries shut 
down and the transportation service of the nation reduced to 
a minimum, the President of the United States intervened, not 
as Cleveland did in Illinois or as Pershing did in Northern 
France, but as Clay and other men had done in the days of the 
slavery fight, compromising in the belief that postponement 
would be preferable to a decision. The Government had ac- 
cepted the inevitable conflict, but quit at the first Bull Run. 

It is needless to consider the humiliation of the scene in 
Indianapolis, when men who bore in tleir hands the authority 
of the Government sat down in council with those openly in 
contempt of court. The very judgments of the law were bar- 
tered for a union smile. The Government had become an 
Uncle Tom at the feet of a Legree who knew no mercy. 

The purely economic feature of the settlement requires at 
tention. Dr. Garfield, whose knowledge of the whole coal indus 
try is necessarily great, has resigned because he feels that the 
stage hi peet*for a killing at the expense of the public. 
The 
one MF operator, so that the industry itself holds a majority 
control of the judgment seats whence is to issue the decree of 






on is to have three members, one a miner and 


wage and cost. There is no woe for either miner or operator 
in cost advances; they fall with their intolerable weight 
finally on the public, the econoinie goat which pays its billions 
of taxes to hire men of power to represent and protect it, only 
to discover that it is without either representation or pro- 
tection. 

The Romans, skilled in ubservation, erected altars to Panic 
Terror. Too often they had seen men hurled from the seats of 
reason by that chaos of logic which they visualized in the one 
word Panic. 

The panic of war has translated itself into a labor panic the 
world over. Timorous amateurs have sat in their chambers 
and created solutions, many of which have seemed plausible 
enough. The art of camouflage has been brought from the 
battlefields into council halls, and propaganda devised to 
conceal the truth has become the fashion. Fearful of Bol- 
shevism and afraid to meet it openly and beat it back, states- 
men have resorted to old devices. They are accepting Bol- 
shevism in detail while rejecting it in toto. They talk about 
“new industrial orders” with as easy tongues as Lenine and 
Trotsky talk about new social orders. The one involves the 
sweeping back of the tides of the sea, the revision of natural 
laws, which are immutable. The other involves government, 
a man-made thing. Yet sensible citizens read until their heads 
ache and find themselves convinced too often that it is possible 
to discover substitutes for work, subsitutes for honesty, sub- 
stitutes for energy and substitutes for truth. 

What this new industrial order will be, this new highway 
to perdition, is not clear, but it is believed in London that out 
of the mass of propaganda, compromise, conciliation, revolu- 
tion and evolution it is at last possible to see the goal, and it 


is Guild Socialism. 


Guild Socialism is described as public ownership and union, 
or guild, management. It is claimed that the public throug 
ownership will have a check on guild extravagance, while 
cuild management will prevent the evils of bureaucracy, the 
insidiousness of which has been abundantly demonstrated ip 
all countries during the war. The announced settlement ip 
England of the railroad situation is described as the first step 
toward Guild Socialism. The settlement of the coal strike is 


the first step toward the same thing in this country. 


Few men are reputed to be more intimate with the Presi- 
dent than former Senator J. Ilam Lewis, and in a letter to the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp under date of December 5 he sists 
that the President's message contained the elements of na- 
tionalization program such as the Senator had forecast. The 
President did say that Congress must help to formulate “g 
method that will bring about a general democratization of in- 


dustry, based upon the full recognition of the right of those 
who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic 
Way in every decision which directly affects their welfare.” 
That unquestionably means participation by the workman in 
factory management. It means more than that, as the cards 
run, for it means that this participation of workmen is to be 
only through workmen who are affiliated with union labor. 

For instance, the impression has gone over the country that 
the Industrial Conference refused to recognize the right of 
men collectively to bargain, whereas the resolution was in fact 
so adroitly worded as virtually to confine that right to union 
labor only, and immediately and forever to enslave every free 
workman in the United States. 

What the coal settlement means, therefore, is that the first 
step has been taken toward Guild Socialism, and that the pre- 
cedent is established for each basic industry to determine both 
its wage scale and its cost scale, without the public having an 
adequate voice for its own protection. True, it is not Guild 
Socialism in its final form, for the Government does not own 
the mines, but it makes a situation of such a character that it 
is only a question of time before the substitution of Govern- 
ment ownership for the operators will be urged as the inev- 
itable solution of the new emergency that will arise. 

There has been, in fact, no settlement. There has been 
merely a retreat of Government, a surrender to the miners, 
under terms which permit them to name their own conditions 
of employment. They have gone far in their original plan to 
nationalize the mines, and they have learned the road to fur- 


ther progress along the same road. The public has had a new 


tax levied on it, not by Congress, but by permission of the 
Executive Department, which thus indirectly has become a 
tax-levying authority, however indirectly that authority may 
be employed. 

Humiliating, therefore, as the repudiation of Dr. Garfield 
must be to every good citizen, still more was the letter of con- 
gratulation sent by President Wilson to President Lewis a 
slap in the face of every red-blooded American. There was no 
word of praise for those stern men who independently re 
mained in the mines and produ ed coal while union labor held 
its thumb turned down. They got no recognition of any sort. 
But the man who was thrice brought withim the condemnation 
of the law, first when the President warned him that what he 
was about to do was unlawful; second, when the court ordered 
him to retire from his adulterous contact with rebellion; and 


third, when the court summoned him to appear for contempt 
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of the previous order—this man is congratulated by the Presi 
dent of the United States for his patriotism and his unspeak- 
able conduct is held up to the youth of the land as worthy of 


emulation! 

Grateful, indeed, we all may be that supplies of coal again 
will come forward, but there are millions of dead men who 
might yet be living had they kissed the German heel and left 
Belgium to his raping. There are conveniences which are 
bought at too high a price. There are some “victories” which 
are overwhelming defeats. This lawless truce is one of them, 
and none knows it better than the gentlemen in Washington 


who negotiated it. 
suncailicheastiedataienads 


WHO IS GETTING THE BENEFIT OF HIGH 
PRICES FOR COTTON? 


M‘ DANIEL WILLARD, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, apparently has in his office some one 
who is supposed to interpret and comment upon editorials, we 
presume for Mr. Willard’s enlightenment, for we have received 
from him or his oflice two copies of a memorandum of this 
kind in which Mr. M. B. Wild, in his report to Mr. Willard, 
informs him that the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD seems to be very 
well balanced on all things except cotton. Jn the course of 
this memorandum he says: 

“The insinuation that the Federal Reserve Board brought about 
the recent virtual panic in New York, from which few rich men 
suffered and few professionals, is just the kind of ammunition 
the Bolsheviks use in their endeavors to overthrow social order.” 

The trouble with Mr. Wild, and apparently with Mr. Wil- 
lard, since in sending this to the MANuracTureRsS ReEcorpD 
without comment he seems virtually to have accepted that 
view, is that they shut their eyes to facts. No one has to be 
very familiar with the conditions in New York to know that 
the stock market is the football of many Wall Street gamblers 
who use one thing and another to advance or depress the price 
of stocks according to whether they are buyers or sellers of 
stocks. These speculators “milk the public” or “shear the 
lambs,” as you may care to put it. Money is loaned freely un- 
til stocks are boosted and the insiders sell out; then some plan 
is devised to tighten the money market or to advance cal! 
loans, and the public rushes to sell. The speculators buy in 
at a low price the stocks they sold at a high figure. Then 
money again becomes easy, stocks are boosted, the public 
rushes to buy and the insiders unload. Soon the money mar- 
ket becomes tight, stocks tumble and the public sells at a low 
price to the insiders, and so ad infinitum. We have never 
found it wise to suppress information, and Mr. Wild’s sugges- 
tion that the publication of such statements is Bolshevistic in 
its tendency is indicative of the narrowness of his vision. In 
a further discussion of the views of the MANUFACTURERS REc- 
orD he said: 

“The views of this paper on cotion and cotton prices and the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board in relation to them would 
be much sounder if it could show that the genuine cotton growers 
both need and are getting prices for their product that are from 
200 to 300 per cent higher than pre-war prices. The fact is, how 
ever, that the genuine cotton grower is securing but a small share 
of these gigantic price increases and the recent action of the 
Federal Reserve Board both as to cotton and all other commodi 
ties had no other purpose than to check the speculators who are 
reaping the main benefit from the increased prices.” 

In this statement Mr. Wild displays a depth of ignorance 
We hope Mr. 
Willard knows a little more. The cotton growers are get- 
ting the present high prices, and they do need them. The 
bear speculators who have gambled for years and leached the 


which cannot be reached by any plumb line. 


life-hlood of the Southern growers have now been caught: in 
their own trap, and they are trying to move Heaven—no, not 
Heaven, but earth and hell—to wriggle out of the steel trap 
Which is finally closing around them. They are in a vise, 


which daily closes in on them, and that vise is the economi¢ 
law of supply and demand which, despite the effort of the 
cotton bears to break down, is fixing the price of cotton 

The cotton growers for 50 years virtually starved, especially 
the small growers and the tenant farmers, white and black. 
rhe average yield of cotton on Southern farms was about six 
bales per farm At 10 cents a pound, this meant $300 a year 
us the gross income of a farmer and his wife and children, 
because he was only able to raise cotton at these prices by 
having his wife and children work in the cotton field. The 
wife should have been at home, the children should have been 
in school The curse of illiteracy has been upon the South 
because of the curse of cotton fastened upon this section by 
the economic slavery which chained it to low-priced cotton 


after the war. With a grower’s income of $300 a year plus a 


small amount received from seed, one-third to one-half of this 
amount had to be paid for rent of the land, and out of the 
pittance left these tenant farmers by the hundreds of thou- 
sunds had to support their families. 

The “curse of God” might well rest upon every man who, in 
view of such a situation, has sought to hold down the price of 
cotton, for every effort made to keep down the price of cotton 
has been an effort made to keep the women and children in 
the cotton fields, to develop illiteracy, and to bring upon this 
section and upon the nation all of the curses which follow des 
perate enforced poverty, due to the power of those who con- 
trolled the situation as against the helplessness of the 
growers 

At the present time all of the influences which can possibly 
be brought to bear by the gamblers who have finally been 
caught in their own trap are being put forth to seek to break 
down the cotton prices of the present that they may be saved 
from tremendous losses, if not from complete bankruptcy. 
The financial destruction of this bear element to the last 
dollar of its power would be an unmixed blessing to the 
world and to the South. 

We trust that Mr. Willard is wise enough and broad enough 
to recognize that the people who for 50 years have been held 
in economic slavery, and who have seen their product made 
the ba-is of the enormous profits which the cotton manufac- 
turers of the world have of recent vears been reaping, will 
recognize that justice is on the side of the growers. 

We published last week a dispatch from London showing 
that even a cotton manufacturer took the ground that the 
profits of English mills are entirely too great, even “sinfully 
sreat,” and certainly there is no indication that the mills in 
this country have not been earning amazingly big profits, far 
beyond profits which the growers have been able to secure for 
themselves, Here and there a large iandowner has always 
heen able, except in a few years of extreme depression, to 
make some profit out of renting his land to tenants. Even at 
a low price for cotton, he could still get a fair return out of 
his investment in land, and occasionally some large planters 
have made good protits over a long period of years, but these 
are exceptional cases. They do not represent the actual cot 
ton-growing interests as a whole. They do not represent the 
hundreds of thousands of tenant and small farmers who raise 
au very large proportion of the cotton crop 

In closing his memorandum to Mr. Willard Mr. Wild said: 

“Does the MANUFACTURERS Recorp wish to include and make 
a part of its moral code the old aphorism—‘consistency is the 
virtue of fools.” 

We are lacking in that degree of intelligence which would 
permit us to understand the meaning of Mr. Wild's sentence 
or its relation to the work of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, 
But since he seems to be informed as to the matter of fools, 
we suggest that for his own benefit, and as relating to himself, 
he turn to the 27th chapter and to the 22d verse of Proverbs, 
which reads as follows: 

“Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat 
with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 
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SOUTHERN-OWNED COTTON WAREHOUSES 
AS A PROTECTIVE MEASURE. 


M* JOHN B. CANNON, vice-president ef the Bank otf 
Spartanburg, S. C., writing to the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp, states that we are probably familiar with what Spar 
tanburg County has accomplished with the cotton warehouse 
movement opened by local people, and asks if we would ex 
press our views as to the benefit of warehouses owned and 
operated by Southern people. In reply to this inquiry, the 


editor of the MANUFACTURERS RecoRD wrote as follows 


Daytona, Fla.. December 12 
Mr. Joun B. CANNON, 
Bank of Spartanburg, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Dear Mr. Cannon—I am glad to have in your letter of Decem 
ber 6 the article by Mr. Harvie Jordan in regard to what Spar 
tanburg county has done in preparing to warehouse its cotton. 

[ have long advocated the building and control of warehouses 
by the South. I believe that whatever investments may be mad: 
by outside capitalists in building and operating cotton ware 
houses, it is pre-eminently necessary for the protection of cotton 
growers and all Southern cotton interests that there should be 
ample warehousing facilities in every cotton section of the South 
owned and managed by local interests, and very largely by in 
terests identified with or working in thorough co-operation with 
the planters. 

I do not for a moment wish to antagonize the cotton interests 
of other sections, or of Europe. But we do know that the history 
of the cotton trade for the last 100 years has been one in which 
Outside interests have sought and have to a large extent, espe 
cially since the Civil War, completely dominated the cotton trade 
of this country. There has never been a time since the Civil Wan 
when cotton could be grown and profitably sold at less than 
double the price which prevailed for 50 years up to the advance 
of the last few years All of the cotton that was grown during 
that period was grown largely through the work of the women 
and children of the tenant fa 
South and to the country It has fixed illiteracy upon the South 
to the detriment of the country when the very people who ha 
td a large extent been responsil 
co-operation with, directly or indirectly, the intluences which 


have held cotton to an unprofitable price to the growers, ha 


rmers. This has been a curse to the 





for producing illiteracy througl 


been denouncing the South for illiteracy Absolute independer 
of all other ctions and interests in the hand!ing and raising 
mnarketing of tton is South's duty t “te 

is wosid han for years fousht to keep down the price ; 
ton and in doing this it has impoverished the farmers of ft! 
South who have impoverished the soil of this section The 1 
weevil has come along in a way which has driven Southern far 
ers to a greater extent than since 1865 to depend upon their ow 
foodstuffs The Southern farmer who today takes the ris 


concentrating all of his work upon cotton which may at ar 


moment be destroved by the weevil is almost criminally et 





dangering his own fa is policy might at any moment 
threaten the very starvation of those who trusting their all 

cotton found that the boll weevil has taken their all from 
No Southern farmer who appreciates the responsibility to his 
afford any other system of agriculture than one whicl 


ther 


family car 
enables him to raise his foodstuffs at home in order to save his 


family from possible starvation or from desperate poverty at 
least, and then makes his cotton growing the surplus effort of his 
work. When he has assured himself of foodstuffs by his own 
labor, then he can afford to gamble on raising cotton, but it is a 
gamble pure and simple to attempt to raise cotton unless it is 
produced as a by-product of a well-rounded system of diversitied 
farming, looking first to the production of foodstuffs 

Even when the Southern farmer has thus protected his fami 
from food searcity. his cotton should be handled in a way to 
bring the largest financial results to himself and to his section 
He is justified by every moral law in protecting himself against 
the bear gamblers of the world who, like leeches, have for years 
fattened on the cotton grower. 

I believe, therefore, that vou were wise 
tablishment of locally owned cotton warehouses. These wart 
houses should be substantially built, thoroughly safeguarded in 
every respect and their receipts be of such a character that they 
will be unquestionable security in every financial center Un 
less this be done, the whole system of warehousing of cotton might 
fall into other hands which however meritorious at the start might 
éventually become the basis of an organization which would use 
the power of such a system to control the entire cotton trade 
The men who today are projecting large cotton warehouse schemes 
even if angelic in character and having nothing but the highest 
motives looking to the good of the grower and the manufacturer, 
might some day be followed by men who were not se altruistic and 
who might use the vast power of such an organization against 


n advocating the es 


the best interests of the cotton trade. It. therefore, seems to me 
incumbent upon cotton growers of the South and the bankers and 
business men who are identified with this section and who must 
take the lead in its development to build and maintain local cot- 
ton warehouses which will give the cotton growers every possible 


warehousing facility and will make it certain that through co 
operating with the growers they will be building a sure and safe 
foundation for the prosperity of the whole trade. We should dis- 
miss forever from our thought the idea that the old system of 
iandling cotton and ot permitting it to stay out in the mud and 
rain will be longer permitted. Economic conditions will force a 
change. The unprotected cotton will be shunned by the buyers 
as compared to the well-baled and well-protected cotton. This 
fact alone makes it important that there should be ample ware 
housing facilities in every cotton growing region of the South, 
and not only that there should be these facilities but that there 
should be warehouses owned and operated by local peopir 





ee 


ARE NOT STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
MAKING A MISTAKE IN HOLDING CLOSED 
MEETINGS? 


NE of the resolutions adepted at the meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, held 
in Louisville last week, provides that in the future only active 
State highway officials will be eligible for membership in the 
dssociation, or for the privileges of the floor. But it was alse 
provided that invitations would be extended to those who 
had formerly been active in highway work and to the technical 
und trade press. This action practically serves to provide 
for closed meetings in the future. 

The explanation given for the action taken was that the 
ussociation desired to encourage to the fullest extent free and 
frank discussion by State highway officials of their various 
problems. This, they claimed, could not take place where the 
ineeting was thrown open so that anyone could attend and 
listen, because in some causes it might happen that remarks 
nade by some State highway officials might be used against 


him in some way or another 


ven though such might be the case. it is one of the li 
aps under which public officials have to work. It has always 
been accepted that all public work must be handled in the 


» attend board meetings 


open so that anvone who may care t 
or other meetings, discussing the problems of the public, can 
do so with full freedom. There is probably no question that 
there are problems involved in highway work that could be 
better discussed in closed session and to the greater benefit 
of the people; but it has not been the practice to close such 
meetings so tightly, and when any organization of public offi- 
cials conduct their affairs in this way they are liable to run 
into severe criticism When men accept public ottice they are 
compelled to accept with it all the varied and peculiar respon 
sibilities that belong to public service, The work of such men 
must at all times be in the open, and they should conduct their 
affairs with the knowledge that the public generally has the 
privilege of knowing what is going on. 

It is believed, therefore, that the decision of the State high 
Way officials to close their meetings to any not officially con 
vected with State highway departments was an unwise one, 
vnd in the end will tend to act in a detrimental manner to the 
tullest accomplishment for good which is possible through 
this association. We are entering upon the greatest expendi- 
tures for highways ever dreamed of in this country, and those 
who are responsible for carrying out construction work under 
the enormous sums made available have got to keep them- 
selves and their actions well before the public mind. Holding 
closed meetings will not tend to help the situation, but rather 
io hinder it: and while it is realized the members of the 
wssociation took this action solely because they believed it 
would enable them to discuss their problems to the greater 
benefit of the people, it must at the same time be recognized 
that they are public officials, spending public funds, and, there 
fore, it will be unwise for them to depart from the established 
American custom of baving open meetings. 
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America or the Covenant? 


YENATOR BORAT, who is a responsible officer of the Goy 
S ernment, definitely charges that money is being freel) 
spent in Washington to get the Peace Treaty through the 
Senate by any kind of bargain or trade. “Defeated in the 
open field of debate.” he says, “the real forces which have 
been the financial support of the fight to surrender American 
independence have now retired inte seclusion to fix up 4 
scheme by which they can: (a) Through some compromise or 
trade secure changes in the reservations so as to get enough 
votes to put it through. regardless of whether American inter 
ests are protected or not: (hb) Having put it through in this 


way. the same forces hope. through their great influence with 








the lenders of both political parties and their control over 
campaign subscriptions, to keep it entirely out of the can 
paign of 1920, so that the people will never have a chance to 
pass upon the question.” 

We doubt if the Senator intended to charge that money was 
1 decision of the 


being illicitly employed to intiuence the fin: 
Senate. That would be an exceedingly violent) suspicion, 
wholly unjustified by any evidences at hand. What he docs 
mean to say is that the propaganda behind the League is 
amply financed, as it has been from the beginning, and that 
the capital is swarming with agents whose chief business is 
to bring the Senate to terms. Nor are these agents profes 
sional lobbyists. They are for the most part men who stand 
high in the estimation of the country, men who themselves 
believe in the cause they seek to further, albeit their require 
ments are such that the wherewithal for bed and board is 
accepted from other sources than their own banks. We do not 
quarrel with them, but it is well that the country should 
t. 


know what they are about and how they are about 

The interests involved in the Peace Treaty are of prepon 
derant importance. They embrace, directly or indirectly, the 
industry and trade of the whole world. For while the lines 
the treaty draws are geograplical or ethnical, hidden between 
the sentences of necessity is economic advantage or disadvan 
tage not only for nations, but also for business everywhere 
Particularly is this true of business in European countries, 
where the bankruptey of credit has tainted the currency issues 
until the medium of barter has become in many cases a mere 
record of printing-press activity. 

It is to our advantage, materially and morally, that the ter 
rific strain under which Europe labors should be lightened. It 
is our solemn duty to see that the things for which our you 
men died in France are achieved beyond the risk of forfeit: 
that Germany should not eseape the penalty of her criminal 


itv. Into the archives of accomplished fact, therefore, the 


treaty, as it imposes terms on the Hun, can be tossed without 
risk. On that there is universal agreement Not once, in ft 


» Senate was there a serious 


during the long debate in th 
tack on any feature of the treaty so far as it affected Ger 
THETA The President and the men associated with him it 


Paris achieved a triumph of the first magnitude, according to 
public belief. in the drafting of the peace terms themselves 


What. then. was the colossal blunder which holds the cou 


try technically at war more than twelve months after the 
lamentable decision to grant the common enemy of mankind 
an armistice? Why is it that the Premiers of our chief Allies 


have been forced to meet in London and consider doing all o 
again what was supposedly done months ago? Why is it that 
the barometer of trade previsions a storm, with credit tum- 
bling and the whole structure of international business threat 
ened with collapse? 

Because the President insisted on embroidering the treaty 
With an arbitrary design. Ie insisted that the world could 
he made safe for democracy only by the creation of a super 
government to which would be confided the destinies of 
America. He held no mandate to do anything more than con 


clude peace. No authority had directed him to construct a 


No Man Can Serve Two Masters 


new edifice of government for this people. He bore no com 
mission to create a creature to which he and all Americans 
would transfer the allegiance which he by oath and others by 
virtue of their nationality owed to the Washington Gover» 
nent. No man, unless thrilled to his finger tips with sincere 
belief in such a cause, could have given to it the devotion 
which Mr. Wilson has evinced. We do not question his sim 
cerity But when we balance his judgment against that of the 
vreat men, dead and living, who have seen in his covenant the 
letters of fire which a previous Daniel interpreted, the scales 
dip down so far against him that there is not even the sem 
blance of an equation 

rhe President himself is responsible, first, last and all tive 
time, for the chaos of decision Ile stands, indeed, almost 
tlone in the world in his advocacy of the covenant unchanged? 
Mi raft has accepted reservations: two-thirds of his own 
putrty in the Senate privately favor reservations; the League 
to knforce Peace has declared that the treaty with the reser 
vations should be accepted; the press of the world has db 
clared that the reservations are feasible: the Allied Govern 

ents, it is anderstood, have stated that they would accept th 
reservations in general; the Secretary of State has been op 
posed to the covenant as written: only Mr. Wilson stands as 
the uncompromising, immovable champion of bis own hobby. 
One with God may be a majority, but tremendous is the re 
sponsibility of that human who assumes that he is the “one 
Other men may be wilful. and all the world out of step sare 
the President alone, but it is beyond human experience te 
believe that all the rest are wrong and he only right. 

\ semi-official statement has been put out from the White 
llouse to the effect that Mr. Wilson “has no compromise er 
concession of any kind in mind, but intends so far as he ix 
concerned that the Republican leaders of the Senate shal} 
continue to bear the undivided responsibility for the fate ef 
the treaty and the present condition of the world in coms». 
quence of that fate.’ It is suid to have been written by the 
President himself 

rhe Senate is not afraid of responsibility It does not fear 
to deci But the sword of Damocles hangs always over ff 
In foreign relations the veto power of the President is mag 
nificently complete. No nation on earth is so bound to the 
decisions « an single man as is the United States in intern 
Whatever the Senate does is met with 
the threat of such a veto In effect. therefore, the response 


bility = tossed to the shoulders of the Senate when it is de 


prived of freedom of decision Take it or leave it, swallow 
= it is or leave the world in turmoil: that is the ultimatem, 
written so clearly that a blind man can read if 
rhe Senate, fortunately, is not ready to be coerced. It fs 
uly to ratify the treaty in its relation to Germany Senato 
Knox has so proposed It ought to go ahead and do seo Ler 
he |’ le t} decide if the press condition of the 
rid s such that he w continue it indefinitely unless bis 
is epted 


There is plenty of propaganda behind the “present conditier 
the world anuvhow Nobody has heard of the French or 
british Governments doing anything to hold up exchangs 


Washington has done nothing helpful Indeed, the signs one 


tiply that the “present condition of the world” is being very 
Inuch exaggerated for ratification purposes Republican Sen. 
itors, at any rate, are suspicious that a stage is being ae 
with the object of blackjacking them into submission. 


We believe that the treaty will be ratified, in one form oer 


nother, early in January. The signs point to it. More and 
more Democrats are becoming restive under harness. Ther 


want to go ahead, and they know they ¢: 


n go ahead by pre 
senting anything like a reasonable attitude, an attitude whitete 
they themselves know is reasonable 

rhe treaty with reservations would have been ratified 
month ago had not the President given orders to have the 
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resolution killed. Let the Senators go ahead and consummate 
the agreement already virtually made, ratify in that form, and 
put the treaty, thus ratified, back in the President's hands. 
If he then wants to pigeon-hole it, that is his privilege. The 
Constitution gives him the right. But in such a situation 
there would be no question of where responsibility lay. 

The subversion of this Government is a price which is not 
going to be paid by the Senate or by the people for a change 
in the “present condition of the world.” Nor is there anything 
but propaganda to establish the fact that the “present condi- 


tion of the world” is due to the patriotic position of the Sen 


ate. And if the “present condition of the world” is bad, per- 
haps it is worth while to take calm thought that the future 
condition of the world may not be worse. 


NO POWER WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY. 


HE Fayetteville, N, ¢ 
n resolution urging that the North Carolina delegation in 


*., Chamber of Commerce has adopted 


Congress “takes steps whereby labor organizations would have 
to be incorporated, so that responsibility can be fixed for acts 
of officers and members of such labor organizations, and that 
the anti-trust law be amended so that combinations of labor 
will be dealt with as combinations of capital.” 

There has never been any good reason advanced why labor 
organizations should be especially favored by the statutes. 
There has never been any good logic in the contention that 
what is unlawful for capital is lawful for labor. Tlow can 
industry be democraticized if the lawlessness of half of it is 


the lawfulness of the other half? Industry cannot be halt 
slave and half free. 

The unions are demanding control of property that is not 
theirs. Who usurps the management of a property usurps the 
ownership of the property. Yet, even while demanding such a 
trusteeship, the unions insist that they shall be shorn of all 
responsibility. They give no bonds for faithful execution of 
their trust. Their contracts are not binding, nor are they 
sacred. They run amuck and the statutes permit them to run 
amuck. 

It is claimed that labor is not a commodity. It is, then, a 


They only can bear arms. 


sentient, thinking, deliberating entity, conscious of the pur- 
port of its acts, aware of the meaning of its doings, and 
ought for these reasons to be responsible under the law for 
its actions. 

It is not statesmanship which now gives special exemption 
to the unions; it is political power. Will men who depend on 
popular votes for their seats in the National Legislature never 
learn that the great public is more concerned about justice 
than it is about giving a special class extraordinary privi- 
leges? Is it possible that the voice of Massachusetts, sound 
ing with the blast of a trumpet in favor of Coolidge, has not 
been heard in Washington? 

° 


A STRICKEN PEOPLE. 


HE misery and suffering in Poland continues, The devas 

tation of the country, the desperate condition of the people 
and the terrible hopelessness of the whole situation make it 
reasonably certain that it will be at least another year, if not 
more, before these millions of helpless victims will approach 
a footing of reasonable security. It has been impossible for 
the Polish people to arrange for another harvest, and the bit- 
terness of the winter, which is now upon the country, is in- 
creased by pestilence. 

Famine stalks abroad almost unchecked. Disease, coid, 
hunger and wounds have laid a toll upon this people, resulting 
in the death of more Poles than there were deaths in the 
combined Allied armies. Poland for three years was the 
bloodiest battlefield on the Eastern Front. 
destroyed to the value of more than $9,000,000,000, Churches 


Property was 


to the number of 1600 were completely ruined, schools and 


other institutions wrecked and wiped out of existence. More 
than 20,000 villages and 300 towns were destroyed. 

Chief among the sufferers are the children. Many of them 
are scattered among strangers, their parents lost or dead. 
Their existence is wretched beyond the ability of the average 
mind to grasp and appreciate. Hardly less terrible is the eon. 
dition of the young girls and women. 

Such being the conditions, is it not incumbent upon those 
in this country who can do so to contribute as may be in their 
power to the funds which are being raised for the relief of 
this stricken nation? Although the American Food A nis- 
tration went out of existence some time ago, that organization 
has announced that special national and local authorized com- 
mittees have been formed in Poland for the purpose of at- 


tending to the relief work. Assurance is given that all funds 
will be transmitted and expended with the greatest elliciency 
and economy. Contributions for the work may be sent to 


James A. Blair, Jr., treasurer National Allied Relief Conmit- 
tee, Inc., 2 West 45th street, New York city. 


* 


CUBA’S AMAZING PROSPERITY IS MAKING 
THAT ISLAND A BIG MARKET FOR AMER- 
ICA’S PRODUCTS. 

C' BAS coming sugar crop is expected to yield about 

1,000,000 tons—a record output. At prices whi the 


planters are counting upon receiving for their sugar this will 





hieanh a payment to them of from about $750,000,000 to SS00,- 
000,000, Bear in mind that this is for one crop raised on an 
island of only 45,896 square miles and with a population of 
about 2,500,000, 

In the cotton-growing sections of the South there are ap 
proximately about 25,000,000 people. The center of interest in 
ugriculture in Cuba is sugar, in about the same degree that 
cotton concentrates the interest of the South. When the cot 
ton crop first reached the value of about $2,000,000,000 a year 
the world held up its hands in amazement, and yet this 
52,000,000,000 is distributed, directly or indirectly, among 25,- 
000,000 people. In Cuba more than a third of that amount will 


be distributed, directly or indirectly, among 2,500,000 people. 


very dollar of this vast sum is paid into Cuba from other 
countries. It is as though the entire world production of gold 
for two years and more were dumped into Cuba, as measured 
by the world’s production of gold and the Cuban sugar crop 
value. 

The special article on Cuba in last week's issue by Mr. FE. J. 
Llollingsworth, Jr., of Jacksonville, who has recently returned 
from a study of that country, stated that there were in and 
around Havana new under construction about 1000 houses, 
costing an average of $50,000 each. This unprecedented house- 
building activity, involving $50,000,000, if the reports to Mr. 
Ilollingsworth by the real estate dealers of Havana are cor- 
rect, is only one phase of business activity in the island. 

Cuba is rich in minerals; there are also reports of oil dis- 
coveries, and sugar is only one part of its agricultural activity. 
No wonder, under these conditions, with the phenomenal 
prices which are being paid for sugar, Cuba is buying Ameri- 
can products to an enormous extent. Manufactured goods of 
every kind, from flour to steel rails, are being shipped through 
Jacksonville and other Southern ports as fast as steamship 
room is available. 

The big plantations are buying an enormous quantity of 
second-hand rails. One lot, covering 40 miles of track, taken 
from a Southern road recently soid out in bankruptcy and 
which is now being scrapped, is being shipped through Jack- 
sonville. 

A Buffalo concern has arranged for shipping 10,000 barrels 
of flour through Jacksonville, and Cincinnati and Louisville 
and Western cities are utilizing facilities which are now being 
ufforded to rush their stuff into the Cuban markets. 
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High Prices Have Not Reached the Peak, According to Leading Finan- 
cial Authority. 


HAT commodity prices have not reached their highest 

point is the view taken by Mr. Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. We are 
glad to have the judgment of Nr. Sisson on this point, be 
cause it is in direct harmeny with the position which the 
When 
President Wilson tacitly agreed with the railroad men that 


MANUFACTURERS Record has been constantly taking 


if in ninety days the cost of living had not decreased he would 
bring about some advancement in their wages, we took the 
ground that this was practically a promise to pay, which the 


yailroad men would later on be able to present to tl 


1 Govern 
ment with the demand for payment, since there was in our 
opinion no possible chance for a decline in the cost of living. 
A few facts which are before the country are interesting, 
for they are typical of the steady advance in the price of food- 
stuffs In East Tennessee, one of the greatest egg centers of 
the country, SS cents a dozen is now being paid by the whole 


sale buyers. Louisiana sugar is selling to the retail buyers 


at from 20 to 22 cents a pound, according to the freight rate, 
and in some places the figures are doubtless even higher, The 
price on Cuban sugar to the planters is almost double what 
it was last year, and this of necessity must be reflected in 
very much higher retail prices for the coming crop. Cotton 
is much higher than it was when President Wilson made his 
prediction to the brotherhoods, and will doubtless continue to 
advance, based on absolutely sound economic conditions of 
cost and of the profit that is being made on the production of 
goods by American and European miils alike. There is no pos- 
sible chance under present conditions for a decrease in the 
price of coal, but on the contrary it is more than likely that 
the country will have to pay still higher prices. 

These facts have been so patent to every man who honestly 
sought to study the situation that we have been amazed that 
in Congress and in Administration circles, and especially by 
Attorney-General Palmer, statements have been put forth 
that prices would inevitably be forced down. Mr. Sisson, a 
great financial authority, who takes a world view of such 
questions, wholly uninfluenced by political issues, on the other 
hand, states that commodities have not reached their peak, 
and that his conclusion is based on many facts, foremost of 
which is the world’s scarcity of goods, “Years will pass,” 
said Mr. Sisson in a recent address, “before world production 
can again become normal.” And he cited two illustrations to 
show the widespread want of necessity. “Europe,” said he, 
“has only 55 per cent of its food requirements, It needs more 
than 4,500,000,000 bushels of grain, for instance, and there is 
available in all the world only about 1,000,000,000 bushels to 
meet this condition. Europe's shortage of coal is in excess of 
200,000,000 tons, and that means, of course, greatly decreased 
production as well as intense suffering. Europe must have 
the necessities, and consequently, as the law of supply and 
demand is ever operative, despite legislative enactments and 
bureaucratic decrees desigued to supersede such fundamental 
economic laws, there is seemingly little prospect of materially 
reduced prices, at least for the immediate future. 

“And surely we cannot reasonably expect commodity prices 
to decrease in this country when there exists here the present 
epidemic of strikes, especially in such industries as coal and 
steel, which lower our production not only in those industries, 
but by virtue of their basic character in practically all other 
industries. 

“We cannot hope to reduce the cost of living when the indi- 
vidual output of the American workman has declined, on an 
average, from 15 to 50 per cent in the last year or two, al- 
though he has obtained—if not wholly earned—unprecedented 
increases in wages. 

“It has aptly been pointed out that the simplest mind can 
grasp the meaning of this deplorable situation, to wit. that 


‘if a greater number of people must | 


e employed to turn out 
the same quantity of goods as before, the cost price of the 
soods must be increased. This increase comes simultaneously 
with increase of wages. Vlainly the country is taxing itself 
in high prices in order that some of its inhabitants may in- 
dulge a slothful spirit.’ 

“As a concrete example, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 14 


per cent more employes than before we entered the war, but 


vets 11 per cent less work from then In other words, it 
requires 127 men today to do the work of 100 in 1917. The 
fact that the employes now werk only eight hours a day in 


stead of ten, as in 117, dees hot account tor the aecreause in 


results, because eve With a LO per ce reduction in time, 
were the men to work with the same effort they did in 1017, 
they would be able to move 01,000 trathce units a day instead 
ot only SO,000, the press daily average 

“We cannot hope to ameliorate the tax burden very ite 
rially, and thereby lessen its power in raising costs around, 
if Congress appropriates practically SO.,OO,000,000) for con 
ducting the peace-time activities of the Government during the 


coming fiscal year, which is the aggregate amount of proposed 





uppropriations submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury a few days ago, and which is five times as large as 
the sum required to transact Government affairs in the year 
immediately preceding the world war. 

“Non-governmental demands for commodities and r ices 
will certainly continue to be intensive for some time to come, 
particularly for means of production and other relatively pet 
manent goods. Europe, during the first ten months of 1919, 
has taken, above all, goods ready for consumption, either food 
stuffs or manufactures Stocks were so low that replenish- 
ment of these had to come before all else. Germany in pat 
ticular has vet to make her demands felt as much as she will 
probably do in the near future 

‘From both Europe and our own enterprises we may expect 
strong demands for ¢: pital goods to replace those destroved 
tuken cnre of 


or worn out, and until these demands are 


productivity must be affected. There is a vast amount of de 


ferred maintenance that must be taken care of, of which our 
railways, and still more those of Europe, affords the most 
striking and obvious examples The huge foreign trade of 
the world needs more ships. Building operations have lagged 
far below normal during the war, and sooner or later this 
deficit must be mad up A vast number of commercial motor 
vehicles, including agricultural tractors, are going to be added 
to the world's supply Interest rates, and above all the de- 


reflect the situation in the capital mar- 


clining bond market, 


ket, the growing demand for investment capital and the short 
age of the supply. 

“The high peak of prices, therefore, it is feared, has not 
yet been reached, though it is by no means without the range 
of possibilities that, thanks to more sensible spending, prices 
of luxuries may topple while those of some of the more neces 
sary articles continue high. This may prove the first step to 
av adjustment of production that will bring about increased 
output of the necessities of life—the only way the high cost 
of living problem can be solved 


“Practically all that I have said regarding commodity prices 


has a direct bearing upon the question, ‘How long will infla- 
tion last? 

“In seeking an answer to that question we should bear in 
mind that economically the war is not yet over. Nowhere is 
this better exemplified, as I have indicated, than in the huge 
expenditures which governments everywhere are still making. 
All of these governmental expenditures, with the exception of 
such items as the payment of interest on public debts and the 
operation of sinking funds, is in competition, directly or in- 
directly, with private purchases, and, consequently, there is 
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seemingly little prospect of an immediate credit contraction 

anywhere. 
“Furthermore, 

progress at all in reducing their huge issues of paper money, 


European countries have so far made no 
nor does it seem likely that they will be able to do so in the 
near future. 

“In 


United States did not 


that the 


restoring its greenbacks to 


this connection, it must be borne in mind 
succeed in 
par until 1879, fourteen years after peace, and our ability to 
resume that 
that the world’s wheat crop had been almost a failure in other 
sold for 
The other factor which is a predominant 
this 
Middle West. 


Obviously, England and France do not have such a territory 


specie payments at time was a coincidence in 


countries, while we had a large crop which high 


prices and for gold. 


increase in the volume of business i 


one was the great 
country, due to the settlement of the West and 
to develop except as colonial possessions, and it is hardly to 
be expected that the net result of their colonial developments 
will be so influential in the increase of their business as was 
the development of our great West in increasing the business 
of the United States after the Civil War 

“The ability of the world to absorb the amount of inflated 
currency and war paper existing today will be contingent upon 
improvement in the technique of production, savings from 
income, the development of new areas so that the world will 
become relatively ‘long on’ sources of raw materials, and this 
course will take a considerable period of time. 

“In this country, with trade carried on at the tremendous 
pace that now obtains, attempted liquidation on an important 
scale would be nothing short of disastrous. For the present, 
then, further expansion rather than contraction seems almost 
inevitable, and it can only be hoped that every facility pos- 
sible will be granted to legitimate, constructive business enter- 
prise, at the expense of speculative, unproductive under 
takings. 

“Another important factor bearing on the price situation is 
month remains 


that of inadequate distribution. Less than a 


for enacting legislation to cover the railroad tangle if Presi 


dent Wilson adheres to his announced intention of returning 
the roads to their owners by the end of the present year. It 
seems highly improbable, if not impossible, that Congress can 
devise an adequate and satisfactory solution of the railroad 
problem in that brief interval, especially as Congress did not 


appear to realize until the eleventh hour how titanic or vastly 


important the problem is. And with the Hlouse proposing thy 


Esch bill 
differ radically in many vital respects, 


while the Senate supports the Cummins bill, which 
there seems to be little 
would 


prospect of quic k action Under such circumstances it 


certainly be extremely hazardous to return the roads at this 
time and might easily precipitate an economic catastrophe 

should be taken out of the field of 
They 


business people, and should be 


“Our railroads polities 


into that of sound economics business prob 


present a 
lem to a accorded a solution 
ecneeived and worked out in the same spirit as our banking 
system. 

“Today greater 
than in the past The 
of the world lie open to American commerce and industry If 


this problem assumes even a importance 


because of world conditions, markets 


we can produce and distribute our surplus products eco 


nomically so as to meet the competition of the world, we can 
continue and assure American prosperity. 

“No this 
portance transportation 


factor enters into opportunity of greater im 


The 
transportation 


than inland railroads of this 


country must be able to furnish the which 


will assure the production and movement of American goods, 


if we are to be factors in the world’s trade, Such efficiency 


will demand many millions of new capital, scientific regulation 
and operation, and the elimination of the waste and the fric- 
railroads by 


tion which have been forced upon the govern- 


mental interference. 
“New capital can be attracted only upon the basis of ade- 
quate earnings and fair regulation, assuring a return which 


make railroad investments and 


Neither brains nor money nor labor can be comma ndeered 
into such service or obtained without fair compensation. The 


will operation attractive 


railroads must have more partners and fewer creditors, more 
friends and fewer class exploiters. 

“Unless the United States safeguards its position by syeh 
sound business practices, Europe, liberated from war ang 
mmand 
Every farmer, every manufacturer 
S vitally 


hecessity of 


quickened by its necessities, eventually will again 


international commerce. 


every laborer, every business man in the country 


concerned in efficient transportation as the first 
commerce.” 
form a comprehensive survey of th 


These extracts very 


situation by Mr. Sisson, voices the views of one of the leading 


financial authorities of the country, They are based on facts 
and on sound reasoning from the known facts. 
Sisson is « resser 


much similar to that of Mr 
Nelson, Cook & Co. of Baltimore of 


A view very 


in the weekly circular of 


December 6, in which, after giving some interesting ts re 
garding world cenditions, it is said 

“As long as this condition exists car ve wonder g 
activity and prosperity of the farming and industrial s 
the demand for and high price of labor. and can w mn 
material letting down of business activities or decline ices 


conditions’ We think 
expected? W | 


for commodities under present 


“If this be true, when can a change b 





rope pulls itself together, When it can compete wit \ 
in the production of food and manufactured products and ssib 
undersell us in our own market. 

“When foreign ships : in drive our high priced and gh cost 
of operation ships off the seas, which they surely will do unless 
our navigation laws are changed, and when America rists 
once more flock to Europe and spend fifty te one hundre 


of dollars per annum.” 


—_——— $$ —$ 


A WAG AND A WAGGING TAIL. 
report in 


4 CCORDING to a it 
4 one George Huddleston, a 


only 


the Birmingham Age-llerald 
member of the House of Rep 


resentatives, not regards the present Congress as th 


he has ever been associated wit 
“You have 
“the mongrel cur after he has bee! 
When I look at 


“least brainy organization” 


but is also a little suspicious of its independence. 


seen, no doubt.” he says, 


kicked, licking at the feet of his master. 


number of the Congressmen and Senators T expect to see 


behind a small tail wagging.” 


But there is at least one man of brains in the House, as is 
shown by other remarks of Mr. Iluddleston “[T am not 
sympathy.” he is reported to have said, “with the campaig 
that is being waged against the so-called aliens, These aliens 

re good enough to be brought over to this country, and they 
ire good enough to remain here. 

The trouble is, supposedly, that members of Congress, othe 
than Mr. Huddleston, lack brains enough to see that whil 
the aliens are good enough for America, Americ tis net good 
enough for the aliens 

Nobody has suggested deporting aliens as such But 


the fools in Congress, not including Mr. Huddleston, have beet 


demanding is the such aliens as are employing 


deportation of 
revolution and overthrow the Gover! 


There are sol 


their freedom to breed 


ment of which Mr. Huddleston is an officer 


60.000 of such aliens now being observed by the Departme! 


of Justice 
Mr. Huddleston also 


would go to jail the next 


s reported to have said that he ex 


tried to spe: 
that he had 


pected he fime he 


but he would be satisfied to go there, knowing 


interest of the laboring people 
Huddleston if hall 


made a fight in the 
There would be no room in jail for Mr 
r the 
sides, with Congress so stupid, it is essential 
as Mr. Huddleston, should be on the floor of the 
liouse. It is to be hoped that his labors in Birmingham | 


undesirable aliens who belong there were there Be 


‘ 
that a man ol 


brains, such 


not detained him permanently from Washington, for he cel 


txinly belongs around when small tails are wagging 
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A Warning to All Newspaper and Magazine Readers 


we the armistice was signed and the country shiv 


ered for a few weeks with the uncertainty of what 


might happen to business, and most people were looking fo 


an immediate and long period of depression, the Government 
sent broadcast through every section urgent pleas to business 
men to begin an immediate campaign of heavy advertising as 
the means for creating prosperity Unceasingly the impor 
tance of advertising on a larger scale than ever before was 
sent broadcast through every section urgent pleas to business 
people of all classes in every section. The advice was heeded, 
and men who had been advertising greatly increased their 
advertising expenditures, while men who had never advertised 
began aggressive advertising campaigns 

The result was phenomenal, Almost as a miracle a bound- 
ing optimism succeeded pessimism, the country righted itself, 
and it began to think in terms of prosperity instead of con 
templating years of depression, Never was the power of ad 
vertising more marvelously illustrated than during the last 
twelve months, when the whole country has so vigorously 
followed the Government's advice as to advertising. 

But because there is now in sight a paper shortage, bills are 
being introduced in Congress for the express purpose of lessen 
ing the amount of advertising that is being done Papers 
which are carrying a large amount of advertising will, if any 


of these monstrous bills are passed. be penalized for their ag 


gressive work in following the Government's advice One ot 
these bills proposes that no weekly publication shall have more 


than 7> pages. Another that bevond a stated amount extra 


pages must pay five times the present postage rate Various 


schemes are being proposed, not one of which has the slightest 


t?} : 
I 


merit, and yet in this day of ephemeral thinking and quicl 


ction no one knows what may happen 


Qver night some littl il destructive to business interests 

lal wtive to the right of a free press might be passed 
and become a law before the country realized its import 

he power ol Congress nud of the VPostotlice Department t 
deal with newspapers endangers the very foundation of the 
freedom of this Government, in that it is possible for action 


to be taken in Congress or by the Postoffice Department whiecl 


would practically put under the Government's domination 


every newspaper in the land, and thus destroy the right of 


free speech and the free press 


The propositions which are now before Congress to limit 


ie number of pages or to increase the postal rates to such 


tl 


vy reduction in the amount of 


eh extent as to force aii 





paper consumed would be antocratic, despotic and dangerous 
in the extreme to American freedom 

Governmental interference with or control of business 
in peace times leads ultimately to ruin The lessening of 
the transportation interests of the country under Government 
domination, the mismanagement of the whole coal situation, 
the fearful blunders made and the losses incurred in control 
ling the telegraphs, are all typical of the mistakes which ocew 
Whenever the Government undertakes to dominate business 
If the Government can say to a newspaper that it shall not 
accept any advertising beyond an amount to be named by 
some bureaucratic officer, it can say to a newspaper that it 
shall curtail its editorial pages and print only what is in hat 
mony with the views of some other bureaucrat 

When two years ago the publishers of daily papers were 
scrambling for Government control of paper prices, the MANt 
FACTURERS Recorp protested on the ground that this was a 
business which should be free of Government domination. It 
Stated that if temporarily lower prices of paper were secured 
by Government interference it would be done at the expense 
oi the newspapers and the public in higher prices later on 

The coal muddle is one illustration of the disastrous effect 


of Government interference. The more the Government in- 


terferes in business interests the greater are the dangers ane 
the greater is the cost which the public fi Ih\ is to p 

It is true that many newspapers are on the erge of dis 
continuance by reason of the scarcit mind the wh prices 
of paper. Daily papers which formerly paid about 2 cent 


xn pound for their paper stock are now in many causes paying 
uuywhere from S to 10 cents a pound, and some of them 
are having to ship the paper by express in order to get it in 
time for the presses, so closely do they use up their supply 


from day to day In the present condition no paper knows 


from day to day whether it is going to be issued the next day 
or the next week. Every publisher is living under a strain that 
taxes physical and mental vitality to meet the problems of 
the paper supply and the paper cost and other conditions 
which he has to face. But the whole country and every bus 
ness interest in the country is to a large extent living under 
the same strain. The Government has no gnore right to sa) 
that a newspaper shall not buy more than a limited amount 
ol paper than it bas to say that a foundry shall not buy more 


than a stipuiated amount of pig-iron 


The socialistic campaign which has ri rampant for the 
last few vears, of trying to regulate the price and the qua 
tity to be used of everything responsible or tainyv of 
present ditliculties. The whole situation will be tremendously 
intensified if Congress should now undertake to regulate the 
qmount of paper which a newspaper ¢ mia ‘ in p 
or in anv other wa hold i «dor iting positio over thre 
power of the press, the 1 thplece ¢ l peop e 4 ‘ 
or the free expression of thought Yours 

ught for the ln 0 ~ il s ‘ 

‘ stn el 1 

rhe ‘ lie 1 6 
decisk ‘ Repub ‘ 
pipers St. ] . re ‘ f ag 
bote ( ly ‘ 1) ‘ \l ‘ 

i hes t ‘ ~ ‘ 
recretied us is this « P 
Phere " rr ‘ 
=I ess To prep ] 1? 

If. howeve (; l ‘ t } 
he MIAN \ ms [tee \ i 4 

ss ale ired ‘ \\ ‘ ! hie 
f illy passed Th pepe ol 1 the Lresicde ‘ 
then I we are for tl rovernment educe 
number « pages the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, we sl 
have to meet the situation as other papers will do, by doubling 


uivertising rates or by inducing advertisers to pay as mue 


for half of the their present space as they now pay Int 
uuy of these proposed bills becomes a iw we shall fight it 
the interest of the country If it hecomes a law we shall fol 


low it But we have faith in the ood sense of the country 


that ne such bill will be passed We hope we shall not be 


forced to hdd any burdens of increased costs to our subscribers 
and advertisers, but if the Government compels us to do so 
ndvertisers and subscribers alike must recognize that it is 
Governmental action, and abide by the law, as we shall ti 


to do 


* 


ANONYMOUS COWARDS. 
H OW often is it necessary to say that the MANUFACTURERS 
tecorD will not publish anonymous communications’ 
Very generally they are from cowards who lack all moral 
backbone and are afraid to say over their names what they 
cowardly hope some paper will publish anonymously, or else 
they seek anonymously and therefore cowardly to criticize a 


7 


newspaper because it does not agree with their views 
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THE FLURRY IN PIG-IRON PRICES. 


TRIKING an average of prices of various grades of pig- 
iron, and in the different markets, there has been an ad- 

vance of $10 a ton in the market since June 1, and nearly $9 
of this advance has occurred since October 1, or since after 
the iron and steel strike started and after the extent of the 
strike had become known. Just what the average opinion 
was before the strike as to how extensive it would be is not 
known, but it is known that many iron and steel producers 
had been expecting a greater strike than actually occurred 

The advance in pig-iron furnishes a good illustration of the 
fact that markets are sometimes made by men and not by 
materials. If the advance were based on cold reasoning, it 
Should have begun sooner. Just in a period when nearly 
everyone has been hoping for such deflation in prices as would 
put the country in sound condition for meeting disturbances 
that must come sooner or later, pig-iron advances from 35 to 
4 per cent. There is little, if any, doubt that pig-iron prices 
were entitled to an advance to cover the disproportionate 
amount by which they were reduced, in comparison with fin 
ished steel products, by the March 21 settlement, reached 
between Secretary Redfield’s Industrial Board and _ repre- 
sentatives of the iron and steel industry. The blast furnaces 
have claimed that they were not well represented at that set- 
tlement rhe pig-iron advance, however, as run to a much 
greater length, for it has placed the average price of pig-iron 
about $1.50 a ton higher than the highest war-control price. 

It would be very unfortunate if this sharp advance in pig 
iron were really predicated upon there being a great scarcity, 
for it is much better that there should be a large quantity of 
pig-iron at a moderate price than a much smaller quantity at 
a much higher price. It is a significant fact that the produ 
tion of pig-iron in 1919 will only amount to between 30,000,000 
and 50,500,000 tons, whereas as far back as 1916 there was a 
production of 39,454,797 tons, and a large number of blast fur 
naces have since been built, whereby capacity now is between 
$4,000,000 and 45,000,000 tons. Thus production in the year 
now ending has been only about two-thirds the capacity. The 
iron and steel strike was by no means the chief cause of this 
light output, for it was responsible for a curtailment of only 
about 2,500,000 tons. It is certainly to be hoped that the coun- 
try will be able to produce 45,000,000 tons of pig-iron in 1920 
rather than only 30,000,000 tons. 

A difficulty with the pig-iron trade is the attitude of the 


average consumer, who desires deliveries exactly when he 
takes the notion, and becomes not merely impatient, but 
greatly alarmed if he does not get the delivery. Then he .7 
gins bidding up the market, with the hearty and tactful ¢ 

operation of the pig-iron salesmen. At the beginning of this 
year many consumers had large stocks of pig-iron, and they 
proceeded to reduce, apparently with no thought that there 
could be any stopping point. In August and September many 
buyers suddenly realized that their stocks had gotten alto- 
gether too low, and then they took a notion to replenish 


stocks at the very time the producers had a "strike on hand 
Conditions are favorable for a large production of pig-iron 
The blast furnaces that depend upon local ores have their sup 
plies as usual. More ore has been brought down from the 
Lake Superior region in the Lake shipping season just ended 
than would be needed to equal the ore consumption since the 
1918 shipments ceased. Many new by-product coke ovens have 
been built in the past two or three years, while few beehive 
ovens have been abandoned. The only menace to a full pro- 
duction of pig-iron in 1920, proportionate to blast-furnace 


capacity, is the matter of labor, but labor is required t 
utilize pig-iron as well as to produce it, and if the producing 
industry is short of labor, the consuming industry will also 
be short. 

In steel products there is a much more sedate market, this 
being presumably due to the attitude of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which is very strongly opposed to there being any 


advances in prices above the March 21 or Industrial Boarg 


Fancy prices have lately been paid for steel prod. 


schedule. 
ucts, but for relatively small lots and for early deliveries only, 
The Steel Corporation has not sold at above the March 1 
schedule, and as it shipped nearly 800,000 tons of its steg) 

roducts in November, and its unfilled tonnage increased py 
655,662 tons, its sales in the month were nearly 1,500,000 ¢ me 
Several of the large independent steel producers are with the 
Steel Corporation in this policy. and thus a very strong stabil- 
izing influence is being exerted. 


+ 


A SKINFLINT POLICY ALMOST RUINED THE 
COTTON INDUSTRY. 
gpa JOHN A. TODD, one of the British delegates 

to the World Cotton Conference at New Orleans, on his 





return to England, declared that the world’s supply of cotton 
it it 
should be the policy of Governments and individuals every- 


for the next 10 years was seriously threatened, and 


where to assure the grower a reasonable price to cover the 
cost of production and give him adequate profits. Ile also 
asserted that before the war the American growers were on a 
small margin of profit, as a result of which they reduced their 
acreage. This year’s crop, according to Professor Todd, “is a 
disastrous failure and a calamity.” 

We doubt if'this year’s crop is either a disastrous failure or 
a calamity. Had the concentration of money and _ brains 
which for half a century heretofore has beaten down cotton 
prices been able again, through the excuse of a large crop, to 
have repeated their former profiteering tactics. it requires no 
prophet to predict that production next vear would have fallen 
well below the 10,000,000-mark. and the recession in acreage 
planted and staple produced would have been constantly down- 
ward. 

Present prices have saved the cotton industry, if it is saved. 

The grower before the war was not on a small margin of 
profit; he was working most of the time for no profit at all 
He had settled so deep into poverty that he hardly knew how 
pitiable his condition realiy was. So much for the curse of 
slavery, which carried on long after emancipation. There was 
cheap labor in the South, which could produce cheap cotton, 
and the Government, strangely enough, seemed to applaud the 
ability of the world to keep a whole section of the Union in 
abject poverty on a wage scale comparable to that existing in 
Egypt or India. 

Before the war growers had begun to learn that there were 
other ways of making a living. Negro farm hands during the 
war were drawn into the vortex of governmental extrava- 
gance and reveled in cash for the first time in their lives. 
Automobiles brought city dwellers into country districts and 
took away the privacy of respectable poverty People who 
had endured began to be ashamed. The conveniences of life 
made a Hew appeal to the younger generation. Their wants 
were multiplied They could not see why the 7 should have 
many times as much for less work in the city than they were 
able to get for much more work in the country 

The great silent rebellion against enslavement had begun 
before the war, but the war fanned it into living fire 

The textile interests, the unwise elements, may again de- 
press cotton: they may again successfully conspire to reduce 
the price: they may once more catch the South unorganized 


and embezzle its profits. We do not think so, yet it is possible. 
But if it ever is done, if ever again the crown of thorns is 
pressed on the producing cotton industry, that industry will 
die. It will pass away and none will mourn its passing except 
the millions upon millions of people who will dress in cotton 
substitutes and pay, pay. pay for the privilege. An industry 
can be milked to death. That almost happened to cotton. 

You cannot pauperize a whole people and have them con- 
tent. You cannot in these days hitch humans to plows and 
keep them there unless the rewards of their labor are paid at 
the end of the toiling. 
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COAL SHORTAGE DUE IN PART TO RAIL- 
RO/.D CAR FAILURE BY GOVERNMENT. 


HE Hazard (Ky.) Coal Operators’ Exchange, operating 
» ines in Eastern Kentucky, is determined to present its 
side of the case to the public, which it is doing through broad 
advertising In daily papers, showing that the shortage of cars 
was responsible for a very great decrease in the output of 
coal of its members. In the advertising campaign which it is 
conducting for the purpose of giving the facts to the publie it 
prints a dispatch of November 19 to Director-General Hines 
of th Railroad Administration emphasizing the need of more 
ears. This dispatch stated that on November 19 there was a 
shortage of 291 cars necessary to run the mines of that Ex 
change’s members to full capacity, which represented a loss 
to the public of 14,550 tons of coal for one day from the 
Hazard field alone. That dispatch closed with this statement 

“We know the public will appreciate your immediate at- 
tention in correcting a condition which under the present 
crisis is almost criminal.” 

On November 29 this Exchange wrote to Mr. Hines calling 
attention to previous statements of the shortage of cars, and 
said : 

“We now declare that we feel that our duty to ourselves as 
well as to the public that full facts should be brought to the at 
tention of vourself as the head of the railroads of this country 
and to the public who are suffering by reason of not getting coal.” 


This lengthy dispatch closed as follows: 

“We demand a 100 per cent car supply for our mines 
rather than the alternative of reducing our activities, clos- 
ing schools and railroad transportation. We further advise 
you that we propose to give the facts to the public through 
the newspapers in future articles, and this is to advise you 
of that fact that our motives may not be misunderstood.” 


In the statement submitted the Hazard Exchange shows the 
number of cars ordered by the operators and the number of 
ears furnished by the Railroad Administration for each day 
from November 1 to November the 18th. According to these 
reports there was a large shortage every day, amounting on 
some days to considerably over 300 cars, the total for the 
period being an aggregate shortage of 2481 cars, and through 
the failure of the Railroad Administration to furnish these 
cars the public, it is stated, lost 114,000 tons of coal between 
November 1 and November 18 from that one caal field. 

The MANvUFAcTURERS Record has for several years been in 
sisting that transportation interests were so rapidly breaking 
down that the time would come when it would be impossible 
for the railroads to handle the coal traffic and the other busi 
ness of the country We repeatedly stressed these points 
upon the attention of the Raiiroad Administration, and yet 
there never was a response which seemed to indicate that the 
Railroad Administration had the slightest conception of the 
situation that was certain to develop. 

However criminal were the acts of the radical leaders of the 
coal miners in holding up the Government and the country at 
this critical time, it must be borne in mind that the Govern- 
ment itself was largely responsible for the condition which 
brought about this situation. For months and months the coal 
operators appealed to the Railroad Administration for more 
cars. These were not supplied. Therefore, many miners were 
able to work only two or three days out of a week because no 
transportation was available for the coal. 

Operators and miners alike suffered from the shortsighted 
policy of the Railroad Administration, a policy for which no 
possible excuse can be found. The country suffered from this 
shortsighted policy and it will continue to suffer so long as 
the Railroad Administration continues its narrow-visioned, 
shortsighted methods of handling the vast transportation in- 
terests of the country. 


If ever there was a bright illustration of the incompetency 


and the failure of Government ownership, surely it is to be 
found in the complete breakdown of the railroad transport 
tion interests under Government control The country could 
have endured the large increase in freight nd pus ‘ 
rates without complaint had these been followed by adequate 
service, but coupled with this increase in freight and passe 
ger 1 s has « ‘ cle ense eflicienc, With alt 
cred to railroad operating officials, there are a good . 
} le n this «« ho belie that what the i ul 
sadly need are some gre big. broad. constructive bus R 
geniuses at l Hend OF So ‘ ( ( Who ta reated 
vast industrial entel ex, | who have eve crow! in 
a railroad office with a narrowness of the views of a large 
proportion of railroad officials who think that they, and they 


only, know how railroads should be operated 
The Mining News of Charleston, W. Va.. publishes sem 
facts regarding the car shortage in that district which tallies 


with the statements from the Hazard field The Mining News 


reports as follows 


PRODUCTION REPORT OF THE POCAHONTAS DISTRICT FOR 
THE WEEK ENDED SATURDAY NOVEMBER 15, 1919 


rotal net tons produced 4.084 
Total hours worked HO 

Hours lost on account of 
Car shortage and all other railroad disabi 6 
Labor shortage 213 
Mine disability 186 
Other causes Ss 
Total all « Ise 675 

Tons lost o ccount of 
Car shortage and all her r lroad ad bil $37 
Labor shortaae IS.S00 
Mine disability 10.910 
Other causes &S3 
Total Mm GOONER. sccccce 6.01 


Wherever an investigation is made is found the fearful 
wreck of transportation and its deadly influence on the coun 
try. Recently a loaded car of much-needed merchandise took 


50 days to travel from New Jersey to Baltimore, the distance 


being about 150 miles, or an average of five miles a day. 


+ 


IMMINENT NEED OF WATER-POWER LEGIS 
LATION. 
€ ye gave to the earth power cotemporary with its ex 
istence. So long as the sun shines it will lift into the 

clouds vast volumes of water, carry the mass through the air 
tc the mountain peaks, where it will be condensed and flow 
back to the sea. There is perpetual motion, the great goal of 
inventors. Incaleulable is the energy thus daily made avai 
eble for the use of man 

It sometimes requires a calamity such as the coal strike to 
ecneentrate the attention of men on the assets at their dis 
posal. The treasures of power within the bowels of the earth 
stored there through centuries, may be inexhaustible, but the 
fact is that no part of energy thus taken is replaced. But the 
movement of water from mountain to sea and back from sea 
to mountain is constant and uninterrupted 

We publish elsewhere a sympathetic analysis by Senator 
Jones of Washington of the water-power bill now pending in 
Congress, It discloses incidentally the almost inconceivable 
f the 


nation entails It is as if men with gold in their backyards 


waste of power, which failure to utilize the streams « 


were too lazy to mine it 

It is the age of power. The dominion of the eAirth belongs 
to the nation, which can evolve the cheapest and most effi- 
cient production Power is the first necessity for industrial 
progress It whips into action the machinery which has made 
possible the present mode of living. And the rivers are mighty 
oxen needing only to be harnessed to do the work of the world 


The failure of the Government t 


» have a definite water- 
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power policy is holding up development, One gre 
alone, that cf Henry Ford on the Hudson above Troy, whicl 
awaits the passage of the pending bill by Congress, would 
give employment to thousands of men. Similarly, great man 
ufacturers of water-power machinery, to the improvement of 


which many skilled engineers have been giving their best 


thought. find their plants almost unproductive pending the 


decision of Congress. 

The bill was ready for passage by the last Congress, but 
was killed by delay. There ought to be no repetition of that 
blunder, If the measure requires modification in detail, let 
such modification be made, but quickly and promptly the na 
tion should be informed just what the national policy as to 
water-power development is, so that energetic men may carry 
te completion the many enterprises which have been planned 
and are postponed only until the Government formulates 


prograba,. 


THE WORLD'S CALL TO WORKERS. 


: world is suffering for fuel It is fearfully short on 
foodstuffs. It needs more railroads, more iron and steel, 
more clothes, more cotton, more manufactured products of 
warly every kind. Millions of new dwellings are sorely 
needed—possibly America alone needs 1,500,000) to 2,000,000 


n these things to be filled 


‘iwellings, So great is the vacuum 
that if every laboring man, the miner, the mechanic, the 
farmer in this country and Europe worked with his utmost 
rower and efficiency 10 hours a day and 6 days a week it 
would be several years before the world could produce 
enough to catch up with the world needs 

For nearly five years 40,000,090 to 50,000,000) people did 
nothing except to make war supplies or do the actual tighting 
Their former vast potentiality for construction work abso 
lutely ceased so far as peace needs were concerned They 
built no dwellings, no hotels, no railroads, they opened no 
coal or iron mines. As measured by peace needs they wer 
nothing but destroyers instead of being producers as they 
had been Ten millions of them will never work again in 
this world, for they lie on Flanders fields and on many another 
battlefield. Millions more were wounded and many invalided 
for life The situation is an appalling one. It means an 
enormous shortage of men as well as of materials. 

In the light of such facts every idle hour wasted from 
production needs is a sin against God and man. It is indeed 
criminal, and he who is guilty of wasting time, of slighting 
nnd shirking work, of lessening his efficiency or urging others 
to reduce their output is guilty of criminality against which 
the very stones of the streets should cry out. 

There was a time when men perchance had a moral as 
well as a legal right to stop working if they so desired, but 
no such privilege is any man’s today. He who willingly 
idles his time away, he who permits radical leaders: to say 
he shall not work until some fancied grievance is righted, he 
who intentionally reduces his output is more of a moral 
slacker than the man who sought to escape the Army draft. 

Work, work, work and more work is the only solution of 
this and many other great problems. 

Who is doing his utmost? Who is working as at the 
Judgment Day he will wish he had worked? Those who are 
not doing this are falling short of their duty to man and 
God. 


THE COTTON GROWER NO LONGER A SUP. 
PLIANT FOR FAVOR. 


Lik coéton manufacturers can no longer control the situa- 

tion. Until Mr. Randall N. Durfee, chairman of the Buy 
ers’ Connnittee of the National Assocation of Cotton Many 
facturers and chairman of the proposed Union Cotton Ware 
house & Compress Co., apologizes to the South and to the 
country for his malevolent attack upon the South and South- 
ern cotton growers last spring, he need not expect cotton 
growers of the South to have any confidence in anything which 
he says or does in connection with the cotton trade. The New 
England cotton manufacturers who comprise the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers would greatly strengthen 
their position if they would officially repudiate the statements 
vy Mr. Durfee last spring as being contrary to their 


made | 
views. We know that many of the foremost cotton muiufac- 
turers of that section are absolutely against the views ex 
pressed by Mr. Durfee and are not controlled by any such 
narrow, shortsighted spirit of sectionalism as voiced by him 
If they would publicly repudiate his view, they would go a 
long way toward bringing about a more friendly relation 


between cotton growers and Eastern manufacturers, to the 


good of the whole country. 

The growers hold the whip hand now and they will use it 
for the good of all unless antagonized by such men as Mr 
Durfee, and if they have to meet recrimination by action, they 
will make their action tremendously effective. If England and 
New England cotton manufacturers meet the cotton growers 
ina spirit of true co-operation, with the distinct understanding 
that the buyers and not the growers are now the driven, there 
can be friendship to the benefit of the world. But the cottor 
crower is now an independent man; no longer is he a sup 
jinnut for anybody's favor. On the other hand, the cottor 

nnufacturer would be wiped out of existence if all Seuthet 
farmers should decide to produce foodstuffs wholly and dro 
all cotton production. The cotton manufacturer by his word 
md deeds can largely decide which course the cotton growers 

! 


will follow 
* 


In Behalf of Southern Cotton Interests. 


iN ble and Wensel Co 
2 e of the President 
Natchez. Miss... November 2 
KRditor Manufacturers Record 
! have read with much interest in one of your very 
numbers special correspondence from Dallas. Tex... under d 
the Gth inst.. in reference to the Dallas cotton interests and t 
ttitude towards the New Orleans Cotton Conference, and partic 
larly the closing part of that article with reference to the attitud 
of your journal on the cotton question, ete 
I thought perhaps it might be of interest to you to know that 
the Dallas cotton interests gave very indifferent support te the 
cotton publicity campaign in January of this year. As you 
see by the audit report that IT am sending you, the Dallas cott 
interests only subscribed the small sum of S275 It has take 
ve all the vear to collect S200 of this—-S75 of the original « 
tribution being as yet unpaid 
As you can see by the memorandum I am sending you, the Ga 
veston cotton interests subscribed as much as S1ISOO, and t 
Houston people 81500. Other cotton cities liberally, as show! 
memorandum. 
Appreciating the splendid work that you are doing in behalf 
the cotton interests of the South, I am, with high regard. 
Turo. V. WENSEI 
Chairman Cotton Publicity Campaign Committes 


We Hope It Will Be an Acceptable Christmas Present. 


Menge Marine Hardware & Supply Co.,. 
New Orleans, La., December 7 
Enclosed please find my check for $6.50 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion of the MANUFACTURERS RecorD, which please send to Rev. 
R. S. Copeland, Rector of Trinity Church, New Orleans, La. 
This will be in the shape of a Christmas present. 
M. B. GRIFFIN 
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Why the United States Will Not Go Bolshevik* 


Y HAT is the prize for which Bolshevists contend and 
W where are the clean, cold facts to show why their pro- 
eram of confiscation can never succeed in America? 

Let the more than 4,000,000 members of building and 
loan associations in the United States answer. Let the 
chorus be swelled by the more than 18,000,000 depositors 
in national banks; the more than 3,500,000 citizens who 
pay income tax; the more than 4,000,000 men who served 
in the armed forces of the nation during the war; the more 
than 6,000,000 owners of motor vehicles; the more than 
51,000,000 holders of insurance policies, and the farmers 
who produced last year products to the value of more than 
$14,000,000,000. 

We have compiled 
the wide distribution of wealth in this country. 


below, to emphasize 
They 


how much “saved labor” has been put into the form of capital 


figures, published 


show 


They show how many millions of Americans, under a system 
which the Bolshevists would destroy, have been able not only 


to live, but also to acquire possessions. They prove beyond 


cuestion or cavil that the great mass of American citizens 


stake in 
11 they 


have a tangible, assessable, cash-valued America. 


And were statistics available for would show an 


OWNING THEIR TOMES 
Families 
owning 
their 


homes 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


Families 
14,767 154,716 

17,927 22,712 
333,368 151,002 


765,636 


Population 
@oISS.0005 
O44 
1.574.449 


2,377,549 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 






FE OT re TH9,024 194,467 
NN ere a 246,659 
ND oe en ere Sie hake $4.951 
District of Columbia......... 71.839 
SI vee ihe aon icka avenge noe a 171,422 
DE 6. jg afd dan ea ew md. 264 
IE eine cha bis Ohh ene 6% 








even wider distribution of holdings, so general 


diffusion of wealth since the war. 


has 


been the 


Practically every third family in the country owns an auto 


mobile. There are 
there are families. 


tubs, it 


America than in the whole of 


und mattresses, it 


the total population 


Our space is limited 


number of schools in 
the enormous number 


an intellectual 


would doubtless be 


would be 


the United States, 


machinery far 


more bank accounts, in all 


And if a census could be 


found that there 


We might otherwise 


ind endowments of colleges 


surpassing in 


KLurope, including 


banks, 


were 


than 


taken of bath 


more ih 


Asiatic Rus 


sia. And could we enumerate the number of beds, with springs 


shown that the number 


public and 


exceeds 


catalogue the 


private 


furnishing 


efficiency any 


thing the Bolshevists have even dreamed of, and in that ma 


chinery every citizen is 
To recite, indeed, the 


progress of the individual, his 


acquisition of 


pendence, That has 


versality of opportunity 


ruins them. All that 


property ° 


nt part owner 


wealth of America is 


his achievement of 


(opportunities make men ; 


the individual has a right 


sure movement 


to te 


1 «of Ihe 


forward, his 


been the glory of the country 


to us 


material ines 


its unl 


uniformits 


k is the 





IR, rate hice acu n, 1,264,717 
Indiana 2 TOO.ST6 OO4.S91 
+0 ono ae 6 eee ag o-eie.s aos 2.224. ry bear Ev) 
Kansas 1.690.949 305.771 
Kentucky 2.280.905 44.788 
Louisiana 1.656.388 344.144 


Maine 
Maryland 


T42,571 


at rs 


177K 
274.824 








Massachusetts THATS 





Michigan O57.418 

Minnesota $165,452 

Mississiy pl BS4.724 27, a7 
Missouri T4,812 BT4AAG 
Montana 86.602 ¥ 

















Nebraska “ 
Nevada ....... 1125 
New Hampshire 12.052 
New Jersey nos 202 11,177 
New Mexico. TSRSS} oS ey 
New York........ 2.046 S45 622,125 
North Carolina. HOSS 2B 52 
North Dakota 1ZO010 S741 
Ohio 1.138.165 

Oklahoma 15 BOLT 

Oregon THD 151.858 
Pennsylvania 111 L.OSO.G28 

Rhode Island 2.010 LITT 

South Carolina. np 315.204 

South Dakota oSSS 1231 (Mt) 

Tennessee 78Y WZ 

Texas 42 TUS 426 SOOLTTG 
Utah : ree $S.1551 
Vermont OG S5.17S 10.480 
Virginia G12 $19,452 sll wgaeo 
Washington oO0 254.692 140.3607 
West Virginia 119 248,480 120,583 
Wisconsin .... ities 2.333.860 LOGO SITS 


Wyoming 145,005 


Total U. S. in 1910.... 91,972,266 


*The importance of the matter printed in these tables justifies tl ; 
We can supply it in the form of placards suitable for wall hanging, 


limits as anti-Bolshevik literature. 
be desired, at the following prices: 
5 cents each; per 1000 copies, 4 cents each. 


32.02 


16,001 


9.083.711 


Placards, per dozen copies, 30 cents each; per 100 copies, 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 1918-1919 
otal rotal 
Number membership ets 
Alabama S 10,460 $4.257.4533 
Arizona } ~ 400 S02.G90 
Arkansas M4 21st 12.234.608 
California SH 10.400 7.120.999 
Colorado 38 15,483 7.823.972 
Connecticut ...... 22 15.000 5.250.000 
Delaware ° : 
District of Columbia 20 BS.O51 24,250,084 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho ° 
Illinois oS1 240,000 119,712,407 
Indiana 346 198,418 SO.468, 883 
lowa a7 35,440 12.385, 755 
Kansas 74 O4.679 28,1 91 
Kentucky 122 63,206 28,489,546 
Louisiana tid O06 27,586,719 
Maine 3S L057 7,251,168 
Maryland iM ST.005 $1,782,242 
Massachusetts ISG 347,224 140,201,084 
Michigan 70 82. 565 837.023.7908 
Minnesot; ti ~1.S00 S 800.021 
Mississippi 
Missou ri 15S ee 20,200,480 
Montana 1S 441 2.024 S36 
Nebraska : 1OASO3 9715146 
Ne tdi 
New Ilampshire yw S.O42 5,082,000 
New Jersey TO ISSO 1GO DOS SOT 
New Mexico Bs bolo 1.454,728 
New York.. 24u “M111 SO.017,871 
North Carolina 1 1O.4523.000 
North Dakota le 2.911.970 
Ohio 723 S50 550 538 
Oklahoma 14 9.134.704 
Oregor WW tL TOSS) 
Pennsvivania > 124 SO OOOO) 
Rhode Island S 3 GO2377.460 
South Carolina 134 a LS16,501 
South Dakota 14 OST O05 SoG 
Tennessee 12 NAOT O7O.181 
Texas 2 7.051 » {84 O57 
Utah 
Vermont ry Tim? OD 
Virginia 
Washington 37 LO287.315 
West Virginia be SO) 1S 
Wisconsin phi re 2 BOD at 
Wyoming , 
States not separately item 
ized . prs 2 227.670 LOS 328,554 
Total United States.. 7454 4,011,401 $1,898,344 546 


1e suggestion that it should be distributed to the widest possible 
or in pamphlet form, as may 


25 cents each. Pamphlets, per 100 copies, 
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opportunity ; thereafter must come into play his own energy, 


enterprise and skill. Thus only can a citizenry of sturdy, 


wide-awake men be created and maintained. And that the 


system in itself is the best ever discovered for the wide dis- 
tribution of wealth is sutficiently evidenced by the statistics 
of ownership or participation in the ownership of wealth. 

Who has anything is a natural enemy of Bolshevism. Who 
has a chance of ever owning anything is an enemy of Bol 
shevism Where, therefore, as in America, the great majority 
do own something and all have the opportunity to acquire 
ownership the soil is rock for Belshevism. It cannot sprout, 
it cannot live unless artificially nurtured, as it has been nur 
tured by aliens, and that nourishment can continue only while 
good men sleep. 

We suggest that the tables we publish be examined with 
cure It would be worth while to secure copies of them and 
distribute them in every factory in the land and in every 
home in the country. 

And let every worker or owner—the terms are usually 
synonymous—remember that when these Bolshevists talk 
about nationalization they mean the confiscation of his prop 
erty—-not somebody else’s only—but his—yours, If you want 
t. turn over what you have to a crowd of long-haired, hungry 
idlers, turn Bolshevist. If you do not, when they show their 


heads, hit them. 


NUMBER Of PERSONS MAKING INCOME TAX RE 
TURNS AND AMOUNT OF NET INCOME REPORTED 
FOR THE YEAR 1917, 


IN Shee ne ian aK a ack 
Arizona 

NE erwin die a aiaka ake are 6 
California 





Colorado 


249,186,724 
GAD TT 
1O4, 357 S02 
DASTS ANG 


137 775.612 


Connecticut oan 
rn et errr 
District of Columbia. . 


i Sere 








EE cos. c hin ude eee bw kee aetee 

EE ee oC 6 ire ae arta 13,465,514 
rr a es a ee 1.119.960.6000 
SUGROR ccnccves or tected 261,265,426 
Oe en ree 114,970 357,283,861 
EE ee Rn GOB.0G5 202, 159.002 
ES EE REPEL OEE EE Pe B42 124,826,244 
I a eed ina Marae a ead B2.517 134,549,180 


950.710 


17,112 
OO 854 253,433,289 





Pe whan aces 
Maryland 








Massachusetts err ere ee Pere Te 156,111 717,512,002 
IS BC ee 111.562 OST S24.910 
Minnesota waste calli soni ee eile : 80,000) 275.510.1038 
Mississippi ....... pale etal : 15,382 61,763,713 
ry ae Le eo 91.608 862,026,687 
Montana ey Teen Rita ee PS.O46 81,207,992 
Nebraska ...... ane ath ane . 82.472 PL OSS.SO5 
OO Rr ere 6.623 16,423,316 
New Ilanrpshire... ie amet! ° 10.809 $2. 843.296 
re ar enn ee ee 184.960 521,042,424 
New Mexico...... ; wanedea a 11.616 $1,644,721 
a Cn Fad acter ee a $89,089 2,.774.035,148 
SG ONION cs xk oo a ae canine os 22,977 84,220,151 
i MOINS 666 cu cwae eee : 20.941 G12: 23 
Se: Sonn suees car a ss ar Sar te ta ro 14).273 740,406,422 
CTROMONOE cccccsaces ia eee IS. 758 170,.751.358 
ER it 0 cra chcl cana une gated ; 25,071 84,746,025 
Pennsylvania .......-. ; : ; $28,171 1.260.802.2938 
SD aera : E 
South Carolina.......... y TO.917 349 
ee EO ere 39.604 109. 794.860 
Tennessee ...... ceoccsese a 31.451 111.964.540 
NR Re ee err er ascterats 95,416 350,297,337 
ee So ad odes phon mata alain 14.636 $5,044,946 
NN os iin wie weds a BT Oe 7.258 29,540,804 
WEE sinsa'es ae eee 37.951 130,682,859 
EN ROT OE PTE 6,322 169,727,615 
err 28,281 106,061,550 
Es ec iceke een e ns ears TO 5A 298,190,253 
er Te reer ree 7.663 28,855,603 
lt a aed hae ce am nike hae $570 10,549,506 
EE 55 he a el idly taika OO we eae : 3,131 21,868,755 
0 ee ee ee 3,472,890 $13,652,383,207 


LOANS GRANTED BY FEDERAL FARM LOAN BUREAD 
FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO OCTOBER 31, 1919. 
Number. Amount 

$5,892,070 


Alabama 








MINI ik: 20h Sve srs cheats ee Moab th acl 

Oe en Pee eee 

IE cs aa rasta a arin Gia ana eee a 2,931 

Ne doe as Bc mace iteeeosaeiere 2445 

RE cvnetckssGeaaee dbuwex en's $14) 

I relate Sica tanks did knit teach cen ic 12 

Eeteict of Columbis. «oi .ccisscccces 

NNN taht cs fap. Ste in sk Gas Wk an. ce te 

ED. Date cele ak eee ease ae ee 

NG sag. Silat laipbaan we ack se eens 

INE: in arian gic es anted. teelae ale 

nN EE Ce Oe ee me 

Re ee ee Pe ee ee 

i ee ae % 

ES en ae a mia 

DO Spas cannd oeedeeneeabe een 

ged bia eh gine tid aLalaik eae aN 
rete ae 

I as. ob awe oe hee e 

Sng nus wean dd eae een aeey 
NE ee Pe re eet ie 

SINE so Sra tia Gn Siivenie mein wie be 

Missot _ EPP eCURe ey OTe TTT Te eT Tee 

Mor AMM ccc wees eeeseseeseseveseese 

NS Sree rrr. o* ecovocesenee 

EEE Oe eT ee ee 3s 

ee ee “r 15d 

New Jet re reer rrr Tre ee Y44 ‘a 
NS one acing eek ee 1,SS1 2.878.000 
Og Oo EE ee ee ee 1400 $527 90 
Mert CareilGR...cccccccecees wes 2.676 £77, S800 
PN DR etdc cdkeseckenee men 5,204 15,0)12.000 


LS1O0500 





CORIO scccccceees vrerccr Tle ere 
NN ea nde Re awe 5,266,000 
Oregon Perr rTe TTT ECC CT TUT 9 1SS.0S0 
PON ig se o0's usd ee vesess 2,441,200 
ME, 6 va cen cedinceume scans 53 125,650 
SNR ik nce ccenowe cn cen 1,685 £542,040 
i. Ce ee ewan ee ewe 1.635 O.56S, 750 
TR: ota dawns tnaeeveadbiaweaes 2.058 5,163,700 
Ee Seer ee ee ee ee ee 10,645 20,009, 1506 
Cte: ie acta kate omcebieanaes ak re Ta 1,483 $202,100 
LEE ET EE CETTE 32 827,450 
Ne PP OTE ee eye 2 484 6,608,250 
ere ee Tre ees $556 9,825,045 
Gee VR a5 ck cucnsndcdesaneses 642 1,172 150 
NONE oi ci cet anew seeese se wew win 1,884 $455, S00 
i a Serr reir 155 1,026,200 

Total United States. ........+- 103,672 $271,517,816 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS AND MARINES IN SERVICE 
DURING THE WAR. 








DRO csascewsanda 73.543 New Jersey........-. 118,550 
NO 6 Go. eae S 11.410 New Mexico......... 13.086 
REE 22066 8 e%'s GEBII New ZOlRsacccccsss $10,569 
California 131,484 North Carolina...... 74.705 
CORE viaaneanense 38,7: North Dakota....... 27,2538 
OCommactient .:4c0s:60s A BL "ert 205,802 
PPOIRWOPTO ocikceceees 7,985 Oklahoma .........- S4 
District of Columbia. 17.945 Oregon ..o-scccccces od 
EEE. ain cwateaeemn 36,211 Pennsylvania ....... } 
CE os can cecuann 86.973 Rhode Island........ 

ND dk lira rata ie 20,467 South Carolina...... 4,284 
OS EEA eer 272.235 South Dakota....... 30,150 
Indiana IDA DIS Temmeamee .ccccccces 80,1359 
PE acinaekstasne wee OP ie err e rr T 7 
ee eee GEG45 Utah .ecccccsaceces 

eT OR ee ee 77,983 Vermont ........+.- 

Louisiana ........ : ZAS71 ViFMER ov ccscccces 

IN Via eden ane aorace 26,602 Washington ........ Dn, 450 
er 51.700 West Virginia....... do, So 
Massachusetts ...... 157,101 Wisconsin .......... 101,606 
DE Sv aktcne saaen 142.397 Wyoming ........... 12,225 
oe eeerrerrre 106,918 Alaska 100 
Mississippi ......... 56.740 Hawaii ......-..00:. 700 
EN SP rea 140,257 Porto Rico.........- 16,400 
ee See Corre ere 39.049 Not allocated........ 1,°S0 
FRORORORER 6c cccccunces 49,614 ——= 
came iawnnee 5,488 United States.. 4,034,749 


14,970 


These figures do not include the regular army of April 1, 
to the number of 121,797. Nor do they include the National 
Guard of that date, totaling 164,292 men. 


New Hampshire..... 


1917, 
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REAY NATIONAL BANKS JUNE 30, 1919. AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION AND AVERAGE BY 
us Number Amount STATES. Trucks Average 
119, of accounts. of deposits and population 
Lount Alabama ..-.ccsscscsecccscvees 246,121 $85,302,000 Automobile commercial per 
92.070 ATIZONA «0 eee ee ee eee eee eee eens —— 19,674,000 RE fn ctanntaceacasud . BpSt - : 3007 ae ma 
15,500 lalla calhahadataathdad opp Bn ee 21.498 2.407 11 
31755 EEE, conde cccscccccsewenes 666,148 520,600,000 Arkansas ; + 42? 
SS. 700 ColoradO .. ++ eee eee cece eee eeee 257,865 150,291,000 Califormia ......... 7 
14.600 PO, iceravdar wane acne ss 168,608 Colorado ........ * » 
9,30) DRRG doc ccusienuedseeasennc’s 14,733,000 Connecticut 15,260 14 
24.500 District of Columbia............ 70,562,000 Delaware ............... . 17 
ea Ne SE ee ee er 71,613,000 District of Columbia...... 5,131 12 
30,770 SR. os. dd pv wing wiotaawikwa-eaeae 283,646 107,711,000 Florida ........... £880 17 
TdahO ..-- ee ee cece cece ee ereeees 116,627 : ee 5,000 29 
PE edhe oc aEeacic chew eee hohe 1,059,691 Idaho .......... . l4 
IRR gg sso hacucca cA aimaeun 569,032 236,153,000 — llinois 16 
DN cds ei unetuleenkdaw es 162,117 248,487,000 Indiana ..... 2 12 
DE. “avdach ick shun des kenwen 357,796 140,789,000 a . x 
Re RR he oe aE 312,869 128,920,000 pee 7 20 
a aad ale ine wre a asi om 109,799 77,587,000 Jerr ern = oo 
RSE SE CREE eee eek ae 17 1,382 69,911,000 > a 200 19 
ID Se eGrs cundas wewn cea 216,528 176,783,000 Marviend 6.827 18 
PEE scsdacéecaceueneas 490,536 46,275,000 Massachusetts Olt 19 
NE | og hi a ene -en oe a 377,825 244,919,000 Michigan ; =17 1 
Nb c.biprare kee ianwe edhe wa 586,505 346,403,000 Minnesota ...... * 11 
I ne bens & embiKw mee we 87,522 33,105,000 Mississippi .............. 16,000 » 400 i] 
p< cenet eh aes be wae Owes wie B95 ASS 287,082,000 Missouri ..... ee 188.040 * 13 
i ae alae a a 167,642 77,562,000 Montana ........ 51.053 * 9 
I AN ae ele aot iecdi 281,519 163,082,000 Nebraska ..... ‘i ai ae aol 173,374 . 7 
I aise a ee a 16,380 11,468,000 Nevada .... s er 8.159 . 13 
New Hampshire.............. 105,161 32,805,000 New Hampshire... 22,106 2,711 18 
op Re ee 637,332 381,647,000 New Jersey.............. 189,783 15,736 19 
en Ra a es ede aee 24,063,000 vend — - gustan isa “a 25 
7800 da nc ie guon daca wale 1, 2,578,894.000 Neeti _ “cha anys mere oo 
2.900 Sh COND inks. sssesednennss 229,820 79,434,000 esth > glace -1 G78 " ry 
O00 Ne a ta wad oe 170,218 72,402,000 Ohio nae whey i 12 
5.00 I arate ie alae in ode 6h a 1,037,959 608,188,000 Ciiehsoe * 18 
S.US0 a ae a ae a 444,416 194,323,000 Oregon * i2 
1,200 RN hick dae ates xe eek none mee 226,001 122,799,000 Pennsylvania 263.001 81.185 2 
7,600 IIE 6.55 ne ie Cain eo ke wae 2,398,206 1,423,627,000 rhode Island..... 20.178 7.040 18 
=,040 I I a as ale ssirrach/ ain Wet 29,792 39,057,000 South Carolina 55.492 * 20 
8,90 rn Se. ccc céunsekes tes 185,032 66,863,000 South Dakota... ‘ 7 
ae Et ss <ncne Sein eadwalen 170,743 77,539,000 Tennessee 63,000 - 36 
9,156 PET Sc ccceansvedevsstanees 319,496 115,609,000 Texas ..... Ve 251,118 1s 
=e IR copolis ube kschecesweanes 909,53 398,307,000 Utah ....... aint 27,204 5,069 14 
+400 EE ricite ieb 6 hatin ene we gab re 64,985 35,837,000 Vermont ..... me cS 20,681 1,872 16 
meee PONE (ccsdieassaseaddamenwed 30,875,000 Virginia 12,228 " 31 
D059 ECT ee eT Tey 204,580,000 Washington 101,161 16,117 13 
ape NIN ss na wine Gd tare i ; 166,772,000 West Virginia 38,750 ° 36 
: Ee WHs.s cence ree ceaenson 305,825 101,839,000 Wisconsin 189,436 6,817 13 
anand En er re ere 507.1387 233,004,000 Wyoming ..... 16,200 * 11 
. OS a errr eee 62,928 39,294,000 
(S16 2 . oo . —- Total United States 5,852,726 293,891 16 
: Total United States........ 18,252,194 $11,886,890,000 *Included under Automobile Registration 
Vast Prosperity Ahead of the South. of human endeavor are greater in the South today than any other 
section of the nation 
American Cotton Association. This is, of course. a source of great satisfaction and happiness 
St. Matthews, S. C., November 11. to us. However, we cannot forget that you have stood by us 
Editor Manufacturers Record: through thick and thin; that you and your good journal have been 
I wish it were possible for me to express the deep appreciation UT champion for lo, these many years; that when we were in 
that I feel personally and that of the entire South for the won- desperate need of a friend we could always depend upon you and 
e , : : the MANUFACTURERS Recorp. You have stood by truth regard 
derful service that you have rendered. I have just returned from : 
. ‘ . less of the conditions that surrounded it Neithe poverty nor 
a trip through the belt, and on all sides I heard the strongest com nt es Boss 
; : . 2 riches have drawn you from trutl You have stood by us as a 
mendation of your work. These friends expressed deep apprecia- ‘ , . 
; . matter of justice and fairness, and because you love t h for what 
tion of the fact that the South has such a great friend as the 1+ te ai 
MANUFACTURERS REcorRD. Papers and magazines not only I ao. to sincerely thank vou for the great service that \ 
throughout the nation, but also in Europe, are carrying articles poye por dered, and I hope and pray that you will be spared to see 
concerning the work of the American Cotton Association and 4 realization of the effect of the great work that vou have done for 
"133 various Southern questions. The great textile magazines of New’ the South. So certain I am that the South is on the eve of wu 
"895 England and the editor of one of the largest commercial papers in — thinkabli prosperity and the great change for the better that I do 
696 New York have requested me to give an interview to their speciat rot think that I overstate the matter when I sav that 15 vears 
223 representatives who are coming South for the purpose of writing from today the South will be the leading section of America. The 
105 up the work we have already accomplished and the aims and ob- deplorable conditions which have existed in the South. retarding 
~~ jects of the American Cotton Association. They state that due jts progress and prosperity these many years, conditions which 
1 to the work we have accomplished the South will receive untold have caused heart-throbs to those who are affected directly and to 
af benefits ; that we are on the eve of almost unthinkable prosperity ; right-thinking people everywhere, will have vanished and the 
743 that the eyes of the world are upon the South today; that the South will have become the heart and pride of this great nation 
South contains the only true Americanism on the globe; a soil and Again thanking you in the name of the entire South, I ark 
a climate second to none; that it offers tremendous undeveloped nat- Yours very sincerely, 
sw ural resources. They also state that opportunities for every form J. S. WANNAMAKER, President. 
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NUMBER OF FARMS IN UNITED STATES AND VALUE OF 
CROPS 
Estimated 














Number Value of Value of value of 
of farms all farn all farm ill farm 
1 property 1909. crops 1909 crops | 
\labarna 262.901 $370,138,429  $144,287,347 $366.677,000) 
Ari i ».227 75,123,970 196.872 
Arkansas °14.678 j WO 119.419.02 
‘ lifor i 88.19 1.614.694.58 3.111.41 65. 1PR 
Colorado 6.170 44 806 0.974.958 629 
Connecticu 26,8 15 1,7 22.487.999 ’ y 
Delaware QF f 79 S09 “ ) 4 
list t Columbia R476 74 
Florid O01 182.18 ‘ g 7 7 
( ri 1.02 80.5 16.28 DH ( 10), 292 0 
ldal 8 7.18 7 25] y 
Ill s 8 ’ ri 72 70 879.6 m0 
Treti 8 N 1 \ 8 7 7 
r] ry Styl} } ( ss \ iL 
Kans 8 » (29.389 859 » 8.000 
Kentu 250 IR 1 13.797.88 138.973.1107 5.066.004) 
Louisiana 1PO.546 11 22), 988 77.336.143 22° 610.0 
Maine 60,01 199,271,098 1.317.647 79.410.0 
Maryland 18.9 9865. 167.028 $2.920,149 127.2 
Massachusctts 6,917 296 474.025 1.948.095 TO.2 MWe 
Michigar 6.060 1.088 858 37 1¢ M681 6 669.000 
Minnesota 156.137 1.476.411.737 193. 451.474 62.545.000 
Mississipp 974.38 $26,314,624 147.315.621 103. 789.00 
Missouri 2.917.488 {82 ‘ 
Montan: 1 
Nebraska 129.678 
Nevada 2.689 1.526.000) 
New Hampshire 27,053 20 776.00 
New Jersey 1 1 aun 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 





375.601 0) 




















Ohio ‘ 1,! 541.400,000 

Oklahoma 190,192 ¢ 502.000 

Oregon 15.502 181.14) 

Pennsylvania 219.295 ] 29,000) 

Rhode Island 5,292 

South Carolina 176,434 3 

South Dakota 77.644 1,166,096, 980 125,507,249 438,880,000 

‘Tennessee 246,012 613,520,836 120,706,211 

Texas $17,770 2.218,645,164 298,133,466 

Utah 150.795,2 18,484,615 

Vermont 145 27,446,836 

Virginia 184,018 625 100,531,157 

Washington 56.192 6376 

West Virginia 96.685 314,738,540 141,143,004) 

Wisconsin . 177,127 1.413.118, 785 $17,888,000 

Wyoming 10,987 167,189,081 61,752,000) 
Total UL S 6,361,502 $40,991.449.090 223 $14,090,769,000 





A Fight That Will Tax Our Nation’s Strength. 


“69 N. Pershing Avenue. 
Indianapolis. Ind... November 30 
KRditor Manufacturers Record 
I cannot remain quiet when I see the determined efforts of the 
evil forces put forth so boldly to overthrow this Government. 1 
feel my weakness, being a small producer, living from hand to 
mouth, but I believe I have a clear vision, and as I see the manful 


r or favor te 


fight you are putting up for the right. without fe: 
yourself, I feel it my duty to help hold up your hands till the 
fight is won. But. dear Editor, I feel that vou have a fight that 
is going to tax you and yours to the utmost to win. There are 
many that claim to be loyal Americans that are so carried away 
with sentimentalism that they lose sight of good judgment I 
was so horrified the other day when I saw where a bunch of our 
ministers voiced their protest against our loyal Senators who have 
fought so heroically to save this country from entering into the 
League of Nations, and went on record as being in favor of the 
league. 

Now. I cannot believe they were guided by good sober judg 
ment, hut were rather bullied into action by that word Peace that 
we have heard so much of in the last few years, and all the while 


we are drifting farther away from peace. We have heard the 





LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES DECEM 
BER 31, 1918 THE BUSINESS IN FORCE TODAY IS PROB 
ABLY 15 PER CENT GREATER 

Potal ordinary an 














Ordinary industr 

State Policies Insurane Policies. Ins 
\l ima G95 ¢ RG) 5 ORS e ty 
Ar i 7 6 9 2”) 774 
Arkans:s 11,089 7.41159 65.89 pos 
California 67 TREONG_DRR 1.068 t "h4 
. il Zone f & @) 
Colorado ( 2 2 248 222.417 9 
‘ re g ey 0.76 ‘ 9 919 
Delaware 8.7 2 S 
Distri Col ] ) 7 j =. 
Fl la 118.089.77 6.808 
Georg » g , 627 > 
Idat 86.790, 702 758 =e 
Illinois S 116 “iW 4 ‘ 
Indi 0 1752.12 : 
sows f 7 642.47 0 
Kansas RRO’ 48 ?1 {89.7 
Kentucky INO.8TR 2 26° 686 Ry ” 
Louisiana 169 229 176.495 561.02 £48 
Maine 79.597 159.659.34 219 774 ‘ 
Maryland 168.5 19.011.340 1.21 C16 
Massachusetts 98,432 1,084.310,858 3,200,025 l 7 
Michigar 370.132 TOO.57Y.R5 fF 8 477 
Mint i 265 OSE 7 mr 
Mississippi 81.797 "Th 
Missouri 142.234 6.126 
Montana 65.922 2 707 
Nebraska 7.217 
Nevada R7 
New Hampshire "yy 
New Jersey 1 6, 
New Mexico ¢ 
New York 17 4.62 ma 
North Carolina La) 
North Dakota 1 12) 
Ohio 1,437.990,686 8 RR 
Oklahoma °51.363.407 IR 6h 
Oregon 181.166.527 0 , 
Pennsyvivania 1,07 9 tH ® 815.8896 
Rhode Island 9 8.949 
South Carolina 26 766 
South Dakota 148 955 
Tenne sseec al z 
Texas 68,597,744 
Utah $5,400 ? "1 
Vermont ’ 857.893 
Virginia { 8.431 
Washington } 8.184 
West Virginia 2 54 
Wisconsin a 
Wyoming n 8.39 

Total 11.689,811 $22.436,233,590 51,251,432 $27,912.562.425 


This schedule includes only the business reported by life insurance 


companies to State insurance departments In most instances the 
number of policies is estimated. The total number of industrial pol 
cles for United States is 39.570.621. and the amount of such insur 





28,835: the industrial totals for the individual States 
be readily ascertained by subtracting the figures in the first two 
iumos from the totals shown in the last two columns No frat 





il irsurance or War Risk insurance is considered in these tables 


peace ery till it has become disgusting to those that want a gov 





ernment that is a government based on law and order, a govern 
ment that has high ideals, that will have such high moral stand 
ards that other countries will look to us with respect and admira 


tion, not a government that is led about with every fool 





that springs up, not a government that is willing to sell 
right for the plea of peace. What can we do when our ministers 
come out in favor of that which is not for our best welfare’? 

What can we do when our President and some of our g 
officers let the radicals dictate to them what shall be done? W}! 
ean we do when this Government allows such evil forces to g 
forth rampant without molesting them’ What can we do whet 
our country is flooded with such literature as is cast broadcast 
today’ Is it for the winning of votes that such good things a 


tolerated, or is it that people like evil rather than good? 


I would like to ask a question, and will you or someone answer 
me?’ We boast of a Christian President and a Christian peo] 
Why is it we tolerate evil forces so long as we do, when we f 
well know that the sooner an evil is removed the better? 

When I was a boy I often wondered why this Government 
erated the whiskey tratlc, licensing men to destroy homes, lives 


und souls, and I am still wondering why the evil forees are a 
work. Some years ago I saw the evil forces cropping out in the 
labor unions and wondered why it Was not curbed with the anti 


trust law. and today I am wondering why it is that I and thou 
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sands of other natural-born American citizens have got to den) 
ourselves the necessaries of life, especially coal enough to keep 
warm, when there is an abundance of coal in the land. If it was 
itv. we could acquiesce without a murmur: but it is not 





or chi 
ad charity that we are to deny ourseives, but rather for a bunch 
that have banded together to rule or ruin this Government, and 
still we have to sit humbly by while the Government dilly-dallies 
along with these radicals instead of rounding them up and sending 
them to the pen, where they belong, and putting the others to 
work where they can produce the necessaries of life. If I were 
among the lawmakers I would fight hard and fast to have a law 
that every able-bodied man should labor five and a half days every 
week and nine hours a day. Then there would be more satisfied 
men and less time for plotting treason; then our girls could be 
trained in home-building, and we would have more happy and 
better homes. 

When we have lost our good homes and our family altars we 
have lost the controlling elements for good in our land. I believe 
the time has come when we should begin at home, see that the 
home is what it should be, then preach peace on earth and good- 
will toward all men, but not the kind of peace we hear so much 
about—a compromising peace. We are not to compromise with 
sin for the sake of peace. I am ready at any time to take up 
arms for the sake of right. If we are rightly prepared. our ene- 
mies are few; but if we compromise with sin and mix with our 
bad neighbors, we are likely to have trouble. 

Let me say, in closing, that my greatest desire is that the God 
of Love and Wisdom may strengthen you from day to day, and 
may your many friends rally to your assistance in this fight for 
the right. 

As ever, Yours for America, 

W. M. West. 


Notable Industrial Activity and Building Construction 
in Baltimore. 


The Industrial Bureau of the Board of Trade of Baltimore has 
just issued its November report, announcing 11 new industries for 
the city. Seventeen expansions undertaken by existing concerns 
are also reported. These new industries and expansions will mean 
2750 additional employes and an aggregate plant investment of 
$1,275,000. These figures do not take into consideration the fact 
that the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation plans to bring to 
Baltimore as many skilled shipyard workers from the Squantum 
Works of the Fore River plant as it can find housing accommoda- 
tions for. The Squantum Works will soon close, releasing 9000 
men. 

Among the new manufacturers locating in Baltimore are the 
Parker Metal Decorating Co., which has recently acquired a fac- 
tory where it decorates tinplate for cans, metal signs, ete.. and the 
Seaboard Paint Manufacturing Co.. which is completing its plant 

The activity in building construction around Baltimore has cre- 
ated a demand for millwork and woodwork of all kinds. which is 
being met by industrial expansion along these lines. Two new 
companies have been formed to fill this need. and several concerns 
report expansion, among which are the Atlantic Mill & Lumber 
Co., the Coastwise Shipping Co. and John H. Geis & Co 

Several expansions are reported in the clothing industry, the 
largest of which is that undertaken by the United States Woolen 
Mills Co.. which is building a factory on Pratt street to employ 
“0 people. Cotton clothing manufacturers are trying out the 
plan of operating a number of factory branches in those sections 
of the city where a surplus of female labor may exist. Branches 
have been recently opened in the Curtis Bay district by the 
Erlanger Underwear Manufacturing Co.. the Varsity Underwear 
Co.. Wise Bros. and the Yale Underwear Co.. with the result tha 
temale operators have become very scarce there. 

The Glidden Company of Cleveland and the American Linseed 
Co. have begun a distributing warehouse service from Baltimore. 
The Industrial Bureau attempted to interest the latter company 
n the establishment of a branch plant in Baltimore some time 
ago, and while it didn’t feel justified in building a factory here at 
this time. it saw that a warehouse would be most advantageous 

Building permits totaled $1,669,450 in value, making the total 
for 11 months exceed the twenty-million-dollar mark. Permits for 
251 additional dwellings were granted, raising the number for the 
year so far to S377. It is essential to increase this figure three- 
fold next year in order to begin to take care of the additional 


employes required by the 46 new industries which have decided to 
locate in Baltimore since June 

The remarkable activity in the real estate market of today is 
specifically mentioned because such activity is characteristic only 
of growing cities Numerous transfers of industrial property 
warehouses, stores and dwellings are as sure an indication of 
muricipal growth as is the remarkable increase in Baltimore bank 


clearings. 


Regarding shipping activities, the Industrial Bureau's report 
shows that three more steamship companies have made Baltimore 
one of their ports. These are the Green Star Steamship Corpo 


ration, a large new concern with a capital of $10,000,000; the 
Alaska Steamship Co.. and the newly organized Baltimore & 
Jamaica Trading Co. Among the new ports which can now be 
reached regularly and directly from Baltimore are Seattle, Wash. 
Bremen, Germany. and cities in Colombia, Porto Rico and 


Jamaica. 


‘America First and America Forever.” 


Fellow-Americans: 


More than a year is past since peace was nominally re- 
stored to the world, and yet there is no real peace. Unre- 
buked radicalism exists in every section of our nation; 
industrial war is daily increasing the already fearful threat 
of political chaos; the very life of the nation is in deadly 
peril. 

Americans of vision and pure patriotism must get to- 
gether, regardless of past political affiliations, and direct 
their entire energy toward the highest task and greatest 
responsibility ever faced by American citizenship—that of 
teaching the sublime lesson of “America First and America 
Forever.” 

The Declaration of Principles, issued a few weeks since 
by the Citizens’ Patriotic League of Covington, Ky., has 
been so favorably received in every section of the United 
States that the League feels emboldened to issue this invi- 
tation and challenge to One Hundred Per Cent Americans 
everywhere to unite with it in the holy undertaking of prop- 
agating the doctrine of pure Americanism throughout the 
entire nation and amongst the whole citizenship, of what- 
ever original race or ancestry. 

The League has no political ambitions; it holds no sec- 
tarian bias; it has one ideal, and one only, and that to incul- 
cate pure Americanism into the soul of every citizen of 
these United States, and, where that proves to be an impos- 
sible task, then to provide a speedy legal means by which 
the rights of citizenship shall be withdrawn from such a 
one and he, himself, placed beyond the possibility of pub- 
lic hurt. 

If this holy undertaking appeals to you, to whom this 
message may come; if our Declarations are your Declara- 
tions and our ideal (thus briefly stated above) is your ideal, 
we cordially invite you to correspond with us relative to the 
speedy organization of a local chapter of the League in your 
community. The hour is about to strike when all real 
Americans must stand together to defend their prized lib 
erties against an unintelligent, unmreasoning and dangerous 
foe which threatens not only the institutions so dear to our 
hearts, but all vested property rights, the sacred ties of 
home, the honor of women—indeed, all things that men of 
honor hold sacred. 

Shall we be found asleep while the democracy of ou 
fathers is imperiled? Shall we be divided in the face of 
danger? Shall the lure of personal gain or indiyidua! ambi 
tion blind our eyes to the fearful danger that all thinking 
men must see? 

Americans, on guard! 
today. 

Yours for “America First and America Forever,” 


THE CITIZENS’ PATRIOTIC LEAGUE 
OF COVINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


Answer the roll-call of patriotism 
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Secretary Daniels Defends Payment of $28 a Day in Wages to Riveters 


— correspondence printed below is as eloquent evidence 

as any yet adduced as to why the general run of people 
in this country are staggering under a cost of living already 
intolerably high and likely to go higher. 

On the authority of the former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Homer Ferguson of Newport 
News, Mr. L. M. Williams of Richmond charges that negro 
and other laborers, mostly riveters, are being paid by the navy 
$28 a day, or at the rate of more than $9000 a year, for ship- 
building work at Newport News. 

The Secretary of the Navy does not deny the charge. In 
previous letters to Mr. Williams he admitted it. He hides, 
instead, behind the excuse that some gentlemen conferred in 
Washington in September and decided that the robbery ought 
to continue until the cost of living goes down. 

Tt will never go down while such wages are paid. Secretary 
Daniels knows that, and so do other members of the Admin- 
istration, an@ the crusades of the Attorney-Generai become 
the very apotheosis of hypocrisy if the general policy of the 
Government has been correctly stated. 

If Secretary Daniels’ defense is the best he can make, it is 
time for Congress to swing into action and put a lock on the 


public funds. 


Williams & Sons, Bankers. 


Richmond, Va., December 15. 


John L. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I enclose copy of letter dated December S from Josephus 
Daniels, and copy of my reply dated December 10. 

Can't something be done to stop this pirating of people’s funds 
by the Navy Department ? L. M. WILLIAMS. 


(Copy.) 
Navy Department, Washington. 
December 8, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Williams: 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of December 4. 
in which you make the following statement : 

“Referring to my correspondence with you in August in regard 
to paying colored and white laborers at Newport News and else- 
where $28 per day, $175 per week or $9000 per year on Govern- 
ment work under the charge of the Navy Department.” 

You are laboring under a misapprehension as to the rates of pay 
for laborers. The maximum rate for laborers on the Atlanti 
coast is $3.68 per diem. So far as the Navy Department is con- 
cerned, the work on naval vessels is paid for in strict accordance 
with the successive awards of the Shipping Labor Adjustment 
Board, commonly known as the Macey Board, created August 20. 
1917. Among the rulings of the board were certain piecework 
rates for riveters, drillers, chippers and caulkers, whose work has 
been for years past done mainly at piecework rates throughout the 
shipbuilding industry. These piecework rates are high, but under 
them the Government or the shipbuilding company receives a 
greater return per dollar than under the day rate of wages. 

A conference was held at the Navy Department on the 18th day 
of September between representatives of the Emergency Fleet Cor 
poration and the Navy Department to consider the general sub- 
ject of a readjustment in the existing wage scale. As a result of 
this conference the following statements outlining the attitude of 
the conferees was issued: 

“In view of the decision of the President in the case of the rail- 
road employes that the general subject of readjustments in the 
existing wage scales be deferred pending the efforts being made at 


the present time to bring the cost of living down to normal, and 


in view of the general desire to take no action which would jp 
any way interfere with a return to more normal conditions 
throughout the country, it has been decided to continue the exist. 
ing scale paid in navy-yards and shipbuilding plants doing Govyerp. 
ment work in effect after October 1.” 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Josepuvus DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Langbourne M. Williams, 
Sth and Main Streets, 
Richmond. Va. 


(Copy.) 
December 10, 1919, 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your esteemed favor of the Sth inst. re- 


Dear Mr. Daniels 
{ sappre- 


ceived, in which you say that I am laboring under a 
hension as to the rates paid for laborers, and that the maximum 


n 


rate for laborers on the Atlantic coast is $5.68 per diem, and then 
go on to say that among the rulings of the Macey Board, created 
August 20, 1917, were certain piecework rates for riveters, drillers, 
shippers and caulkers, whose work has been for years past done 
mainly at piecework rates, ete. 

From your own statement the expression “maximum rate for 
3.68 per diem,” is merely a play 





laborers on the Atlantic coast is $ 
on words, for you go on to say that you really pay for piecework, 
and you admit that a large number of these piece workers are get- 
ting $25 to $30 per day. 

The conference which you inform me was held at the Navy 
Department on the 18th of September between the representatives 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Navy Departmnt to 
consider the general subject of readjustment in the wage scale 
must have been attended by men with most dense brains, or un- 
usually smart men working solely for the laborers at the expense 
of the Government and taxpayers. For as you say that confer- 
ence decided that in view of the general desire to take no action 
which would in any way interfere with the return to more normal 
conditions throughout the country, it has been decided to continue 
the existing abnormal scale paid in the navy-yard and shipbuilding 
plants, which wage scale you and every other thinking and intelli- 
gent man must know is operating to prevent the return to normal 
conditions. 

If your conference had the slightest desire or aim to facilitate 
the speedy return of normal conditions, they would issue an order 
tomorrow cutting out this extortionate and exorbitaut piecework 
pay. which works out by the regular common arithmetic rules in 
such a way as to pay these day laborers $25 and $30 per day, 
weck by week, one year after the armistice, instead of letting them 
make $5.68 per day mentioned by you, and which you well know 
must be camouflage. For what is the use of saying you pay $3.68 
per day to laborers, when those laborers, who are riveters, etc., by 
their actual work pick out of the Government's pockets $25 to $30 
per day, which you know to be a fact, as I was informed of this 
fact by President Homer Ferguson of the Newport News Ship 
building Co. directly, and not indirectly. 

If you have any desire to serve your country, for goodness sake 
come across and stop this scandalous misapplication of Govern- 
ment funds being paid laboring riveters, caulkers, ete. 

You well know that the payment of this excess money to these 
laborers results in their going out and paying extravagant prices 
for every article of food and elothing purchased, which brings up 
the prices on the rest of us, and further, you know that the pay- 
ment of these excess wages to those colored laborers, especia ly, 
and also the white laborers, results in the members of their family 
cutting out work which they were formerly accustomed to, in the 
way of house service, day factory work, etc. 

You are doing the most grievous wrong to our people in permit 
ting this scandalous misapplication of Government money to be 
made in paying at the rate of $25 per day to laboring riveters. ete. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) LANGBOURNE M,. WILLIAMS. 
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Cotton As Viewed From Different Angles 


ATTACKING COTTON GROWERS, A NEW ENGLAND PAPER REFUSES TO PUBLISH THEIR 
REPLY. 


HE almost fabulous profits of cotton manufacturers in 
this country and in England during the last three years 
should have created a willingness in the part of all cotton 
New England and 
be fully 


For nearly 6O years the cotton growers 


and finincial interests in Great Britain 


that this prosperity should shared in by the pro- 


ducers of cotton. 
have impoverished their soil and themselves by selling cotton 
production. 


below the real cost of They were able to con 


tinue this only by working the women and the children in 


the cotton fields, and by the tenant farmers living in huts 


human habitation. ‘Though many cotton manufac- 


light, 


unfit for 
turers have seen this situation in its true there are 
others who still denounce the growers for seeking a fair share 
of the enormous profits which have been made out of cotton. 
The growers have borne the burden and heat of the day and 


lived in poverty. The manufacturers and the bear gamblers 
have reaped a harvest of wealth 

There are still many influences at work against the crower, 
as illustrated in a recent editorial in the Boston Transcript, 
to publish the 


side of the case as set forth in a letter from Presi- 


against the cotton growers, and its refusal 
growers’ 
dent Wannamaker of the American Cotton Association. We 
confess that the refusal of the Transcript to publish the facts 
stated in Mr. 


which we have always held of the high honor and character 


Wannamaker’s letter is contrary to the view 


of that paper, and is contrary to what seems to us to be the 
The Tran 


script denounced thé growers and then denied to their spokes 


very essence of the ethics of newspaper work 


man the privilege of putting their side of the case before 
the public. 

We hope that this New 
England in dealing with the cotton trade, though it is well cal- 
New England should 
its people should understand the cotton 


does not represent the spirit of 


culated know 

the facts, 

side, but the Transcript shuts its columns to them. 
. 


to be so interpreted. 


growers’ 


In order that the facts in regard to cotton may be clearly 
the letter from the Transcript to Mr 
Moreover, in view of 


understood we print 
Wannamaker and the latter’s reply. 
the world interest in the cotton situation, we are also publish 
ing letters from Mr. Wannamaker to Norman Mayer & Co.,of 
New Orleans and C. H. Clark, editor of the Textile World 
Journal. 

situation is one of tremendous 
tance to the world. We are facing the danger of a boll-weevil 
produced famine. It 


consumers alike to see the danger ahead and to be willing 


Today the cotton impor- 


cotton behooves manufacturers and 


to pay a price which will stimulate cotton production by 


intensive fertilization and intensive cultivation The South 


is wisely determined to raise foodstuffs in ever increasing 
amount. Cotton will be its surplus crop, and it will not loose 
its all by 


grow foodstuffs at a big profit 


trying to grow cotton without profit when it can 


The letters to which we have referred are as follows: 
Boston Evening Transcript, 
Editorial Rooms, 
Boston, Mass., 


aware, we have 


Nayvember 18. 
Dear Sir—As you printed 
weekly for many years an article from Memphis by an authority 
on the raw-cotton situation. We feel, as do at least some of our 
readers, that this article runs along the most fair and unbiased 
lines, 

You claim that the selling of the current crop at prevailing 
prices “will fail to bring to the producer the cost of production, 
to say nothing of a profit even based to a small degree upon the 
This is hardly in keep- 


presumably are 


profit being made by the manufacturer.” 


Memphis, which tell of the growers 
We hardly can see how this 
harvest could be otherwise than golden at present prices 

We know that there is a movement for better 
the news concerning it, 


ing with our reports from 
reaping a golden harvest this fall 


warehousing of 


cotton, and have published without an 
adverse criticism thereon In fact, the 


There is no objection to your 


reports have been favor 


able, if anything, to the movement. 
warehousing cotton and dividing the marketing of the crop over 
a period of 12 months, so far as we are concerned 
that the American Cotton Association “has 
Ne vel 
rushed upon the as gathered.’ 
We would respectfully say that the so-called 
not apparent to us. Our reports for several years hi 
rs had become so independ 


However, you say 
revolutionized the cotton industry. again will cotton be 
market as fast 
“revolution” is 
ive told how 
growe 


forced by 


cotton was being held and how 
ent that they 
press their cotton for sale. In other words 


financial conditions t 


were no longer 
cotton has not for 
as gathered,” except 


} 


years “been rushed upon the market as fast 


in cases where the grower believed that such a course meant a 


financial benefit to him 
We have tried to be fair cotton market We 
} 


firmly believe that the policy of taking from the 
when prices are the highest 


concerning the 
market 2,000,000 


+ 


cotton at a time 


economic conditions are so 


bales of good-grade 
Civil War period, and 
+} 


is untimely and against the 


since the 


interests of the nation and 


strained, 
standpoint it is unwis¢ 


moral standpoint it is wicked and contemptible 


The South begged for 1914, when co 
Growers were quick to seek 
looked favo 
If support should 


should 


the world From an ecenomic 
support in 
astrously low such ai 
1918, first 
urging (when they feared a drop) price-fixing 
threatened break, why 





spurning (when al then 


prospects 


be given in every case of break or 
an association of growers be supporting a movement to corner 
cotton and hold it for exorbitant prices? 

Feeling that such a movement is unwarranted and unwise, we 
refuse to publish a letter which, too easily ac 


ht aid and abet efforts which we 


naturally must 
cepted by a credulous public, mig 
regard as inimical to the whole public interest 
Very truly yours 
Hi. HW. FLerener 


Associate Managing Editor 


Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, President 
American Cotton Association, 
St. Matthews, S. C 
American Cotton Association 
Office of President, 
St. Matthews, S. C., November 29 
Mr. H. H. Fletcher, Associate Managing Editor 


Boston Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass 


Dear Sir—Your letter has received my Your action 


attention 


to your recent articl 


adopted by the 


in refusing to publish a dispassionate reply 


poliey press 


ping with the 
the least 


is certainly not in ke 


of this nation: it is unfair, to say 


I enclose you herewith a second article, and I again request that 


you publish my previous article, and also that you publish this 
communication in reply to your recent letter. If you continue to 
refuse to permit a reply, then there is no other course open except 
refer the matter to the publications that conduct their news 
papers in keeping with the rules of fairness 
I beg to remain, 
Ve espectf s 


J. S. WANNAMAKER, President 
American Cotton Asso 
Office of President, 
St. Matthews, S. C., November 29 
Boston Evenina Transcript 


fighting against a shadow 


lation 


To the Editor of the 
Reasoning against a pre 


udice is like 


it exhausts the reasoner without visibly affecting the prejudice 


Argument cannot do the work of instruction any more than blows 


can take the place of sunlight. He hears but half who hears one 
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l’re‘udice assumes the garb of reason, but the chest 
thin Ire false 


medium of viewing things, 


party only. 


is too udice may be considered as a continual 
for prejudiced persons not only never 
speak well, but also never think well of those whom they dislike. 
character and conduct is considered with an eye to 
Why criticise the mote 
Why 


ury, prosecuting attorney, and not even permit the 


and the whole 
that particular thing which offends them 
in your brother's eve and disregard the beam in your own? 
act as judge, 
defendant 

You state that you have no objection to the erection of ware 


or his witnesses the opportunity to testify. 
houses in the South for the storage of cotton, and that you have 
even gone so far as to publish statements concerning the same in 
paper. At the bitterest 
terms the use of these warehouses for the purpose for which they 


your same time you condemn in the 


have been erected. You have positively refused to publish the 


producers’ side of the question Iie adopts the same course fol 
lowed by the manufacturer for the last GO years, the same course 
adopted by successful business firms everywhere, designed to ware 
house his cotton and offer the same for sale only as legitimate 
demand offers the opportunity to sell at a fair price, based upon 
the law of supply and demand and based upon the price of the 
manufactured product. cotton 


period of 12 months, on account of the extreme shortness of the 


Instead of carrying his over a 
crop and the enormous demand, he decided to set aside 2,000,000 
bales of this crop until June, July and August of next summer. 
What crime has he committed? Is that crime in your own eye? 
The producer for the last 60 years has concentrated his efforts 
line of the cot 
To himself 
Therefore, he has wisely decided, under 


on production. As a result he has enriched every 
ton industry in the world except the producers’ line. 
he has brought poverty 
the leadership of the American Cotton Association, to erect a 
warehouse in each cotton-producing county sufficient to house the 
cotton of the county, these warehouses to be owned by the people 
of the county and operated by them under the State or Federal 
Warehouse Act. In this will be formed a 
banking, trust and warehouse corporation for the effecting of 
direct sales both at home and abroad, and so by these plans to 


addition to there 


save the tremendous loss occasioned each year by country damage 
(cotton left out in the weather), and then, in addition, to elimi- 
nate the army of unnecessary middlemen standing between him 
and the consumer. He has also decided to plant sufficient food 
and food crops to make his farm self-sustaining, and as the resul* 
of the information from throughout the 
to plant an acreage of cotton that will produce sufficient to fill 
the legitimate demands at a profitable price to himself, and never 
again to overproduce. He has this from bitter 
experience. He is now following the example set by the manu 
facturers for the last 60 years. Ile that example is 
graven on the rock and that the lesson is not soon lost. 

You are certainly 


secured experts world 


learned lesson 


realizes 


aware of the fact that an enormous amount 
of long staple cotton was sold months ago by the speculator at 
that 
a price far below prevailing prices: 


an enormous amount of short staple 
that the 
speculator who sold this cotton sold something that he did not 
with legitimate de 
Long staple cotton is bringing 


40 cents per pound: 
cotton was sold at 
own and cannot today secure in competition 
mand except at a tremendous loss. 
around $1 a pound. Would you desire the producer to furnish it 
at 50 cents per pound to enable the speculator to get out of his 
that the New York 


speculator has the Liverpool speculator absolutely at his merey: 


trap without a loss? You certainly know 
that he has reversed the conditions that existed in 1914, when the 
Liverpool speculator had the New York speculator at his merey 
Today spot cotton is selling in New York to the legitimate trade 
at from 500 to TOO points above 
the South to the 
the prices quoted in 
to this? 
columns I 


If our 


December: spot cotton sells in 
legitimate trade at an 
New York. 


If so, such protest has « 


enormous premium on 


IIave you raised any protest as 


rtainly not appeared in your 


frankly and 


again ask you to answer this question 


honestly positions were reversed and this cotton had been 


grown in New England, and there was an enormous unfilled de 


cotton sold by the speculators at prices far below pre 


mand for 


vailing prices, there was an enormous demand from the regular 


usiness, from the manufacturers at prices far above the 


line of | 


made by the speculators, every known effort was being 


prices 


used to depress prices for the purpose of relieving the speculators 


from their trap, what position would you take? If your section 


had passed through the experience that my section has, if you 


were damned with illiteracy, bad roads and poverty, if your sec 
fair profit for the 


tion had never received a cotton they pro- 


duced, what would your position be in such a case? 
put into effect and force throughout 


If you had 
ASSOCIatiog 
to improve the handling of the great cotton crop, to remove anti 


your section ar 


quated methods, to avoid the enormous and 
method of handling cotton so 


unnecessary 


losses 
to institute an economic that th 


enormous loss caused by country damage as shown by 
of the Department of Agriculture 


to S75.000.000 


statistics 
amounting to from $50,000, 





a year, would be avoided in order that the mar 


keting of your cotton crop would be spread over a period of suf 
ficient length of time to meet the 


facturer without 


legitimate demands of the 
rushing the cotton upon the market, dé 
into the hands of the speculator ang 
manipulator and bringing to them profits that should reach the 
zed that 
to the 
manufacturer of my section and to the consumer of cotton goods, 
then, Mr. Editor, in what position would you take? 
Would you bitterly assail the cotton producer of your section? 
Would you refuse 


manu 
pressing 
the price and selling it 
producer. and if as a result of all this work it was rea 


you could bring benefit to the producer of your section, 


this case 


to permit them to reply through your columns 
when in a frank and dispassionate explanation, setting forth the 
course that had been adopted, and under cover and seal again 
bitterly assail them, referring to the course that they had adopted 
as being “from an economic standpoint it is unwise; from a moral 
standpoint it is wicked and contemptible”? 

Before adopting the course that we have a most careful inves 
tigation by experts was made, and we found the information given 
out to be true. The legitimate demand exceeds the supply. The 
producer is entitled to a fair profit, and he is 
secure it. Ile could not be induced to profiteer. 

Now, Mr. Editor, keep one thing in mind: The selfish man cuts 


determined to 


away the sand from under his own feet: he digs his ow: 
and every time from the beginning of the world until now God 


Almights into the grave and covers him up. The 


grave 


pushes him 


speculator and manipulator for the first time in GO years are 
realizing that you cannot reap where you have not sown. Neither 
paper pellets of the brain nor prejudiced newspapers (and, thank 


God, there are few of such), nor threats of restricted legislation 
or any other acts can force the producer to sacrifice his product 
under existing conditions 

Prejudices will lead on into an inextricable predicament. You 
ean blame no one for your trouble except the man you will see 
When so discanting on the faults of others, 
There are few things 


in the looking-glass. 
consider well you be not guilty of the same. 
more singular than the blindness which, in matters of the highest 
importance to ourselves, often hides the truth that is 
Instead of watching the bird as it flies 


plain as 
noon to all other eyes. 
above our heads we chase his shadow along the ground, and find 
ing we cannot grasp it, we conclude it to be nothing. 

without 
been approved by the president of the New England spinners and 
the ex-president of the New England spinners. The American 
Cotton putting into effect and force methods for 
the handling of cotton which will greatly reduee the cost, elimi 
nate antiquated methods, remove the unnecessary 
suave the enormous country These 
beneficial not only to the producer and the manufacturer, but the 
goods. If you will concentrate 
upon the elimination of methods and manipulations 
that add to the cost of cotton goods on your end of the line, and 


You are condemning, hearing, a movement which has 


Association is 


middleman and 


damage. methods will prove 


consumer of cotton vour efforts 
antiquated 


if you will concentrate vour efforts upon the installation of South 
ern warehouses of certificates President M« 
Coll at the World Cotton Conference, and if you will use your 


as recommended by 


and eliminate the 
And after yo 
you ean then with all decency criticise 


remove the 


egitimate cotton industry 


efforts to protect the 
gambler and speculater, you can render a service. 
have completed this worl 
the mote in your brother's eve: however, you must 
advising others how 
ld 


» in glass houses shoul 


beam first or deny yourself the privilege of 


to conduct their business. People 
not throw stones 
mi T earnings, and most assured 
vou should be willing for the producer to at least receive a fair 
profit for his product J. S. WANNAMAKER, [resident 

\merican Cotton Association, 

Office of President, 
St. Matthews, S. C 

Mr. C. H. Clark. The Textile World Journal. 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. : 


Dear Mr. Clark—Your letter of November 20 has received m 


November :#) 
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— . ° . . . , ‘ 
ttention. Concerning the 2,000,009 bales of cotton, I think this St. Matthews, 8S. ©., December 4 
1 had matter is now fully and clearly understood, a full explanation Messrs. Norman Mayer & Co 
ui 
atior having appeared in the press throughout the country It simply New Orleans, La 
anti means that instead of carrying the cotton crop over a period of Gentlemen—When cotton was selling f ind > cents per 
OSS@s 1? months, which would be in line with the suggestions of friends pound, just after the commencement of the w ad war, and when 
t the fours in various lines of the cotton industry, on account of the the South made the t le mistake of asking to buy a 
‘istics mall cotton crop, we decided to set aside 2,000,000) bales to be bale at 1) cents yx pound, | ide the prediction that itton 
1,000 grried until next summer would sell for 40 cents per | ! isis lr st after the 
mar rhe p wer has determined to no longer enrich the speculator close of the W i ! t this t i 1o1%) 
t suf nd manipulator upon his adversaries, at least when it contril the price would be el ‘ N il 
nanu tee not one iota to the benefit of the consumer of cotton goods : 7 but ‘ M or 
‘Ssing ; = ie . suppl nd demand iss last ng . nme 
According to statistics from the United States Department of 
P t ha : 
_ \gricult. i percentage of this cotton is rushed upon the ' 
h the ° a oo a . ' Mar } ed t 
tt arke g the fall mont! This, of course, blocks the chan 
at ' take ! ’ t ‘ lot 
tha nels of ft e and beats down the price and enric s the speculator . 
0 , ’ chang n the cottor ! t ! t ! t « ne 
the } nulator. Inder ordinat conditions cotton sho be ' Ml 
700ds . 1 commie ‘ v ns 
= warehoused and sold only as the regular legitimate demand calls 
take’ . : : con rning ‘ uW ‘ , ’ 
. it and at a fair profit to the producer Ilis failure to adopt | 
‘tlon? : . : ire I i fe f t \ ono re 
this plan has brought about the deplorable conditions existing ' 
umns . ‘ staple « n i) , t ‘ ' ] 
: toda’ As a result, he has enriched every line of the cotton in 
h the a : : eee heir commitments, 1 1 \ \ ba 
: ustry where cotton is used commercially except himself to the : é ' 
again . ot short staple cottor a ind 2.» cents pe pound WW if 
7° reducer he has brought poverty : , 
opter ‘ wav will that be secu 
' | would ask that vou review the New York market occasionally au s = , 
moral - : The bears, beth 1 ' nd A in. but n vely 
nd vou .will find an abnormal condition, distant months from : 
hould 1 European, who have sold an enormous amount of cotton on the 
ite 6 cents under close months: the reverse shoul« wv the case Sa 
inves shat : : ; fs New York Exchange are caught in a tray They have sold some 
spot cotton selling in New York at from 500 to SOO points over ; ‘ ; 
given i ; 5 lil , thing they did not have and cannot secure, and which does not 
r futures: spot cotton selling In the South in like manner, and, In ‘ 
The tul | . 7 . : actually exist llow can thev extricate themselves‘? The mills 


iddition to this, only 12,000 bales of certified cotton on New York: - ; ane 
ed to add ‘ : celtew cape pcos : of the gods grind slowly, but the grind exceedingly jine rhis 


an enormous amount of ot cotton sold by culators at far on 
~kenapeions s paPous me pape. ee 4 mill will be actively in operation by March There is not suffi 
ower prices than it can be bought, around 500,000 bales of long : :' 


1 cuts : cient cotton in the world today to fill the pressing demands from 
staple cotton at 40 cents per pound, which cannot be bought at , 
rave ' ; 1 bal Sy id the regular, legitimate manufacturing sources In addition to this 
. Sia pound: over O00) bales of short staple itton sold at . : 
God I am — igre “ we are facing the absolutely certain proposition of another short 
fom 21 to 25 cents per pound: enormous sales on the New York : : 
The < , crop Labor is extremely short, and during the present season 
Exchange, and the Liverpool speculator absolutely in the clutches 
s are : - the boll-weevil has spread over an enormous area, and there is 
at of the New York gambler. All efforts are being made to depress : : ; a 
*ither it ; ; : 1 bri not the remotest possibility of the production of a full crop next 
nd bring wh the rice of spot cotton an ring ov ts ) . 
thank ; - ie I : : , ring Out sp u veal When the spring rolls around and these conditions com 


| enable these gentlemen to fill their contracts and save themselves 
ation mence to come home, what price will cotton bring It brought 


fom enormous losses. We can find no law, either human or , 











oduct — Aigeayorapeate ene le apenas eee Pee 208 from $1.40 to S1L.SO per pound after the war between the States 
d , or no juirement of public opinion, backed by ustice, that and it brousht to the cotton producer at that time commercial 
You will require the pracuces oo part win the product of bis toll oe bondage Today history repeats itself and is playing a startling 
a the purpose of relieving these gamblers from the predicament in part in the production of cotton iiine the cnet aan Ui 
non which they have placed themselves, and to assist them in beating ue heetetht to the mealeces freeads: he te: eeanter of the cite 
hings stag the — of cotton tion, and the man who ignores the handwriting on the wall is a 
‘chest The manufacturer and the producer are each a half of an indus fool and will pay for his foolishness. To sell spot cotton unde 
in as trial whole, and the consumer of cotton goods also enters largely — gyisting conditions illustrates the old saying, “A fool and his 
flies ato the question, For 60-odd years the producer has failed to sane Gt cen Gnet” Do alt Ga Satace mathe te eins Oe 
find market his crop. Henceforth and forever, as a result of the or- trigger that will start the bullet that will result in commercial 
ganization of the American Cotton Association, he proposes to suicide 
» hes warehouse his crop, stretch the marketing over a_ period of Post this, and if you live you will see it verified 
s onl months; in short-crop years over a sufficient period that will as- Assuring you of all good wishes, I remain, 
rican sure him a profitable price. a fair price based on the law of supply : Vann ahanntie 
g for ud demand ; in full years he will carry over his surplus into short rs Ww ; we 
. : ® a. § ANNAMAKER, President 
elimi rop years so as to insure to him a profitable price 
. on For the purpose of carrying these plans into effect and force 
prove we are organizing a banking and export corporation with ample Heavy Cotton Exports for November. 
t the capital to assure the effecting of direct sales both at home and 
fforts broad As a result of our work we will remove antiquated [Telegram to Manufacturers Record 
tions methods from the handling of cotton, save unnecessary waste. Washington. D. C.. December 15 
end ~ ergenowh hms segepesse and save country damage amounting Export of cotton and linters for November. 1919, in running 
outh PAPOUNC aed COMME year : . , ne “os an @ 
. There is a tremendous waste in the cutting and sampling of 0 se eee ington “ . a to Pune Saee 4 
. , : taly 50.094, to Germany 40.508 Other European countries 
your tton, and there is an army of parasites standing between the 104.895. Japan 73.190 Nias itlinit wceiaiadelien: Ga ar 
e the roducer and the consumer, and a large part of their profits is 
r yor educted from the profits that the producer should have, and in 
‘cis iddition to this a large part of this cost is assessed against the 
: the rice of the goods that the consumer must  us¢ The manufac The Cotton Movement. 
how t are heartily in faver of this plan. In his renort of D } im « Henrv G. Hest tary 
ld otton were dumped upon the market today, neither the pro of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange hows that the amount of 
wer of cotton or the consumer of cotton goods nor the manu cotton brought into sight 134 d ¢ the season was 1.979.481 
q facturer would receive but little benefit. The profits would con halex. an increase over the same period t vear of 512.272 bak 
fa tinue to go into the maw of the manipulator The exports were 2.258.661 bales - erease of 712.170 bales 
= I feel, with this explanation, that vou will most assuredly sup The takings were. by Northern spinners. 984.045 bale » decreas 
wrt our proposition It has met with the hearty endorsement of 6424 bales: by Southern spinners 1.892.847 bale » decreas 
(men, not only throughout the South, but from every section of — of 64.114 bales 
fhe nation. It is founded on justice and truth: it is economic 
a) I beg to remain, with best wishes, The vear 1919 will be the greatest from a building standpoint 
Sincerely yours, in the history of Fort Worth The total new building for the 
J. S. WANNAMAKER, President first 11 months reaches $15,500,000 
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Cotton and the Federal Reserve Board 


E. W. 


Your editorial comments on the action of the Federal Reserve 
Board on cotton loans meets with my hearty approval. Governor 
Harding and the Board are repeating the policy which I protested 
against a vear and a half ago. 

On April 5, 1918, cotton was selling at 30 to 36 cents in the 
primary markets of the South. This came about by the material 
demands of the trade and the gradual marketing of the crop that 
had been pursued by the growers and without any strong organiza- 
tion of the growers. A bunch of men began price-fixing talk, and 
by their tactics forced contract cotton to less than 25 cents. The 
farmers refused to be stampeded and in many instances renewed 
their loans or borrowed for the first time on cotton they had in 
storage. Then one Thos. Marshall, Jr., Assistant Cashier of the 
Richmond Federal Reserve Bank, began writing to bankers letters 
like this: “We note that Mr. Blank is offering cotton that has 
been in storage since November. Why did not he sell when cotton 
It looks like the people of the South are never 
satisfied unless they are borrowing money. We can lend money 
only on cotton in transit, to be manufactured, etc.” I am quoting 
from memory and may not use his exact words. I was chairman 
of a committee appointed by a big meeting of farmers in Colum- 
bia, S. C., to meet the Food Administration in Charlotte, N. C.. on 
cottonseed matters when the cashier of one of the banks in Sumter, 
8S. C.. called my attention to these letters and said: “Here is a 
situation more critical than seed prices. I wish you farmers 
would take it up.” I replied: “Of course we will.” I notified 
the other members of the committee of what I had learned, and 
we met and considered the best course to pursue. We decided to 
first lay this matter before the South Carolina Director of the 
Richmond bank, Mr. David R. Coker of Hartsville, S. C. Mr. 
Coker is a big farmer. seed grower and cotton dealer with foreign 
and domestic mills. He knows the cotton business as few others 
do. When he read the letters I showed him from Mr. Thos. Mar- 
shall, Jr.. Cashier of the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank, he 
wrote to the governor of the bank, showing the injustice of such a 
Among other pertinent comments, he said: “One rea- 


was 35 cents? 


position. 
son and a legitimate why farmers did not sell cotton at 35 cents 
was that mills were selling the products of cotton at SO cents to 
$1.00 per pound, and could pay 45 to 50 cents for raw cotton 
(short staples) and still make handsome profits.” This letter was 
written in my presence June 1, 1918. It brought the reply that it 
was not the intention of the bank to dictate when farmers should 
sell cotton. That the letters referred to were unauthorized. They 
ceased coming to bankers of this section and I was told that Mr. 
Marshall was severely reprimanded and that the offences should 
rot be repeated. All during that spring and summer, while New 
York and New Orleans quotations on cotton were 25 cents or 
below, very few actual sales of cotton took place below 30 cents. 

On September 5 cotton again sold at 35 to 36 cents in the pri- 
mary markets of the South and still there was no strong organiza- 
tion of Southern farmers. Again price fixing was talked in Wash- 
ington and the President allowed them to use him as a tool to 
accomplish their nefarious purposes. He was quoted as saying: 
“The price will be fixed if it is necessary.” I think he was 
quoted twice, both times when cotton was advancing—never when 
it was declining. When the South was in the throes of bank- 
ruptey in 1914, he declined to interfere. When in July, 1918. it 
looked like a 16,000,000-bale crop would be made and cotton 
thrown back to 15 cents, he had nothing to say to give comfort to 
the South. 

When the South did not perform the physical impossibility of 
selling all of its cotton April 5, 1918, at 35 to 36 cents, Mr. Mar- 
shall, Jr., undertook to tell us how we should have managed our 
business. Again. when it failed to sell all of its cotton on Septem- 
ber 5, 1918, at 35 to 36 cents, and the market declined to 30 cents 
and to 22 cents under price-fixing talk, Mr. Thos. Marshall, Jr., 
began his letters to South Carolina bankers that as cotton was 
bringing 35 cents the farmers should sell and not borrow. This 
time I prepared a letter to Governor Harding showing the physical 
impossibility of selling cotton still in the fields at 35 cents, that 
that price prevailed only for one or two days in September. and 
that I resented being dictated to by an assistant cashier in the 
Richmond bank, that he evidently had no conception of the cotton 
farmers’ problems, that he probably is a fine bank man and gen- 


Dapss, Pineland and Egypt Farms, Mayesville, 8. C. 


tleman, but is not in sympathy with us and should be transferreg 
to some other bank that does not handle cotton paper. 
farmers, bankers and seed dealers who were with me at a cottop- 
seed conference in Washington signed the letter, and I presenteg 
it in person to Governor Harding in his office in the Treasury 
Building. I also called his attention to the correspondence in May 
and June of the year before. When he read the letter, he was 
very indignant and said: “Mr. Dabbs, that man had no more 
authority to write such letters than my clerk in the outer office.” 
He answered me that the offences should not be repeated. Either 
Governor Harding has been misunderstood in his recent statements 
about cotton loans or he too has been buncoed like the President 
was by men that have fattened on the South, and see that the 
South is preparing to fence them out of our cotton fields. 
Eleven years ago next week I was elected President of the 
Sumter County Farmers’ Union. In my acceptance I stated that 
it would be my ambition to see the farms of the county financed 
from January to September 1 by produce sales to support the 
non-farming population. That when such was the case the cotton 
crop would finance itself. I have been in nearly every county in 
South Carolina and have on a hundred occasions warned the 
farmers that “the borrower is servant to the lender,” was when 
it was written in the book of Proverbs and will be to the end of 
time. That I was tired of spending so much of our discussions on 
borrowing money to hold cotton; that if we farm right, we should 
get to the place where we could sell our cotton when we pleased. 
Of course, there will always be young men starting out in life who 
need to borrow, but that we can never have financial independence 
and real prosperity so long as most of our plans are based upon 


Several 


the ability to borrow money on cotton. 

I understand this latest phase of interference on the part of 
the Government is to force us to buy Government bonds. I bought 
to the limit and paid 8 per cent. interest on bond-purchase money. 
I have some bonds and urged our people to buy them for keeps, 
that we, the people might be the masters of the Government, its 
creditors, and I wanted to buy more, did buy some just before 
this correspondence with Governor Harding came out, but I will 
sell every bond I own before I will let any board in Washington 
tell me at what price I must sell cotton. 





A Warehouse System Developed and Controlled by 
Cotton Growers and Local Bankers. 
By Harvie JorpANn, National Campaign Director. 
Within the past 90 days much has been written in the Southern 
and Northern press regarding the wonderful co-operative work of 
the Spartanburg county organization of the American Cotton 
Under the able leadership of Mr. John B. Cannon 


a whirlwind campaign was inaugurated 


Association. 
of Spartanburg. 8S. C.. 
and no let-up was permitted until every farmer and business man 
in Spartanburg county was enrolled as an active contributing 


member of the local organization. The plan of the campaign. 


aside from enrollment of members, was a big one along co-opera- 
tive lines. and now that the smoke of the battle has cleared and 
the undertakings accomplished. let us look over the situation and 


give an accounting of the established facts to date 
To begin with. the county organization has now an enrolled 
Every bank in Spar- 


The organization was not satis 


and paid-up membership of 2200 members. 
tanburg has become a member. 
fied with the simple enrollment of members, its leaders wanted to 
immediately put into practical and effective operation the real 
plans and purposes of the American Cotton Association. The 
are more cotton mills in Spartanburg county than any 
county in the South, and without any system of warehousing and 
marketing the 70.000 bales of cotton annually produced by the 
farmers the various cotton mills had for years managed the system 


™ 


of buying up the crop by distribution of territory among them- 
selves and refused to let outside independent cotton buyers come 
in. The cotton crop each season was sampled, graded. priced 
bought up and distributed by local buyers in the employment of 
the various local buyers of the local cotton mills of Spartanburg 
county. 

The platform and teachings of the American Cotton Association 
created a vision in the minds of Cantion and his co-workers. They 
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the producers of cotton, who were really creating the 
roduct which typified the foundation for the wealth, business 
facturing interests of that splendid county, occupied 
tions largely of the hewers of wood and drawers of water for 


ted few who dictated and managed affairs to suit themselves 
’ 
t 


g and active patriotic vice-president of the Bank of Spar 


John B. Cannon, realized in the beginning that nothing 


effective business organization among the farmers could 


dominating control of other interests who handled the 





ners’ products. So he and his 2000 strong and determined 





bership of the organization got togethet nd after reviewing 





the old-fashioned, primitive and wasteful methods of hi 


ton in Spartanburg county, decided to revolutionize things and 
ther immediately proceeded to do it. There were no warehouses 
for cott except those owned and éperated by the cotton mills 
The q rnment had constructed 16 warehouses at Car p Wads 


orth, which would have a capacity for 40,000 bales of cotton, so 
Cannon and his crowd of farmers and business men backers too: 


of ware 


Lt 


up the matter with the owners and bought 
houses, together with 2S acres of land, at a price of $200,004 
These warehouses are now being equipped with the sprinkler sys 
h will .reduce the insurance rate on cotton stored to 15 
$100 valuation for 12 months. After securing these 














warehouses the farmer members of e organization decided t 
stop selling their cotton under the old system and store it in these 
warehouses and sell it to the mills only as required for consum 
tion and through a marketing : ‘y controlled by themselves ar 
not by the mills. Thousands of bales of cotton have been pl eed 
these warehouses, and so cotton is now being offered for sal 
Spartanburg county The co-operative rporation broug 
number of three-ton trucks and keep these busy every day going 
to l ts of the county to ] i the cotton f the member 
so as to get it properly stored and prevent losses from countr; 
damag The charge for this service is a iverage of 5 cents 1 
bale per mile hauled. hese wa ded and und: 
the license system of the Federal Cotton stored 





hed. sampled and graded by 


epted without question by any bank in Spartanburg as co 





for loans. 
The same men back of the Warehouse Company have 
leted the necessary work on another large building bought 


the Government together with 148 acres of land. which is 


ocated close to the chain of warehouses, in which will soon be 
installed the iwhinery for a 12.500-spindle cotton mill, at a cap 





talization of S500.000, the stock of which has already been s1 
scribed. This means that the cotton farmers of Spartansbur 
eounty will hereafter not onlv grow cotton. but own and cont 


e warehouses for its storage, financing. marketing and spinning 


the staple Plans are now being developed to standardize t 
cottonseed planted in the county with a view of pr ducing t 





very best s anlk whit 
mont belt In order that the fiber of the lint cotton produced 


that county may be fully protected for spinning purposes, plar 


are now being drawn to build a number of modern gin plants 


equipped with the latest and best ginning machinery To start 


the movement for economic reform in the baling of cotton and 


to economize in warehousing. tare, transportation insurance 


intry damage, ets these gin plants are to be equipped wit 








dern high density gin compress machinery. The use of light 
S woven burlap as a coverir cotton will be substitutec 
for the course, heavy and undesirable jute bagging. As the bag 
ging and ties will be uniform in weight, the net weight contract 


will be applied to the future sales of cotton and the unfair ar 


ensome G per cent tare contract obliterated I am an eye 
vitness of the things herein written about as having been accor 
plished in Spartanburg county by the organization referred to 
when I had the pleasure of a visit there on December 3 Car 
other county in the cotton belt beat it? It can be done in al 
the S00 cotton counties. This is what the American Cotton Asso 


and it is what must be done if the cotton 





frewers generally are to win their emancipation from primitive 


methods of the past and grow prosperous and happy in the future 
fet busy in every county using the accomplishments of Sparta 
burg county as a guide to success 


The Chamber of Commerce of West Palm Beach, Fla., has pre- 
pared figures indicating that during the past several months new 
residents have come to live there at the rate of from 175 to 200 
per month. 


NEW ENGLAND COTTON MILLS PROSPEROUS. 
Figures Show Large Dividend Payments for Fourth 
Quarter of This Year. 
of the listed cotton mills of Fall Rive Mass < shown in t 





paid in dividends f the f t bart is $1,739,S858.50, w 
resents ( t DSS s per cent 
he statement points <« that there i pract certaint 
that the emand f cot Is W eontir ehe ed du ’ 
the ext thre 1 that hi prices \ rl} 
es e | the pre ‘ t of ¢« t t t 
the world I ler l< t this w 1} lered 
, 1 cit i but ne P ‘ " now « t i ti ent 
, nd is take1 ! , tt f « It + however 
be borne ir nd t tt I corpor ] 
‘ ns d t tt io l ineo tay } rere 
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$500,000 Extensions to Lumber Plant at Vicksburg. 


To the present plant of Houston Bros. at Vicksburg will be 
added a modern veneer plant, box factory, a planing mill with 
drykiln, and a tie and timber mill, with new machine shops, 
warehouses, ete., commensurate with the additions as planned. 

The wholesale department will be extended in volume to include 
the operating and handling of the total output of outside mills. 

The retail department, now unable to meet the local demand, 
will be enlarged and extended to include a full line of everything 
required for building, delivery of which in the surrounding 
territory will be handled by motor trucks. <A line of modern 
lumber sheds to facilitate these extensions in both the wholesale 
and retail departments are under construction at this time. 

Equipment for logging operations, which include trucks, skid- 
ders, pull boats, etc., have been increased to the extent of doubling 
the present output. 

The transportation company under the supervision of Capt, A. 
J. Powell, will be practically doubled. An additional fleet, cost- 
ing approximately $70,000, has already been purchased and is 
now en route to Vicksburg. <A floating dock will be constructed 
for necessary fleet repair work, and space has been provided for 
the construction of additional fleet equipment on a proportionate 
scale. The harbpr affords ample facilities for a fleet, dockyard 
and construction work. 

The company’s timber holdings are said to be as extensive as 
any in the South and contain practically all the different varieties 
of hardwood. They are located on the Sunflower and Yazoo 
rivers and their tributaries, and are bordered and crossed by the 
Y. & M. V. Railroad. These timber lands, together with farm 
lands, ete., now operated by the company, will be consolidated 
under one department. The plans are to cut and mill the timber 
on the timber land and to improve and sell the land as fast as 
the timber is removed; operating demonstration farms for the 
benefit of the farmers and planters investing in such lands. 
Knock down houses, barns, cotton-houses, ete., complete, will be 
carried by this department, and all will be under the direction of 
an expert agriculturist and handled through the Vicksburg office 

The Chicago office and business will be transferred to Vicks- 
burg, and the Vicksburg office will be enlarged to house the com- 
bined business of the two offices and the additional departments 
as planned. 

Frank B. Houston has retired from the firm, and the entire 
business has been taken over and will be continued under the 
same firm name, style and names of Houston Bros. and Geo. T. 
Houston & Company, at Vicksburg. The organization will be con- 
tinued under the present management, with the necessary addi- 
tions, etc., required by the present extensions. 

The entire plant and yards contain about 160 acres, with ex- 
ceptional harbor facilities, bordering Lake Centenial; also joined 
and served by the Y. & M. V. Railroad, affording ample ground, 
space and facilities for the extensions now under way and to 
be made in the immediate future. This mill has a monthly pay- 
roll running from $58,000 to $40,000, 





$8,000,000 Sugar Refinery for Baltimore. 


A sugar refinery requiring an investment of $8,000,000 will be 
established at Baltimore by the American Sugar Refining Co. 


of New York 


in the city limits, where a 15-acre site has been purchased on the 


This plant wil! be located on the water-front with 


harbor and the municipal officials have agreed to furnish a daily 
supply of water to the extent of 5.000,000 gallons. There will be 
a one-quarter mile water-front with piers and other facilities for 
the refinery, at least 1000 men and women to be employed. The 
pier facilities will be capable of handling four ocean-going steam- 
ships at one time. These vessels will come from the West Indies 
and Central and South America as a continuous fleet loaded with 


raw sugar, thus affording an opportunity for Baltimore merchants 





and manufacturers to extend their trade with countries south of 
the United States. 





$300,000 Hotel for Atlanta. 


An 11-story hotel costing $300,000 will be erected at Atlanta, 
Ga., by the Massell Realty Co. of that city. The architect is E. C. 
Siez, and the contractor the Massell Construction Co., both of 
Atlanta. Construction will begin about February 1 of next year. 


Costly New Hotels for North Carolina Cities, 


Raleigh, N. C., 11 — [Special.] — The move. 
ment for large hotels which was inaugurated by Greens. 
boro with the $750,000 “O. Henry,” and which that city 
will follow with the General Greene, to cost $1,000,000, finds 
Raleigh coming up with a new hotel, on the principal street, three 
squares from the State Capitol, to cost $1,000,000 and to be 19 
stories high, with garage attached, the builders to be B. 
Griffin and two wealthy business men of his home town, Golds. 
boro. Asheville is to have a hotel, 8 to 10 stories high, with 499 
rooms, to cost $1,250,000. This will stand in the business district, 
and the site for it has been chosen. Hendersonville, a well-knowg 
mountain resort, will have a $250,000 hotel in readiness for next 
season. Linville City, in Avery county, on the East Tennessee & 
Western North Carolina Railway, will also have a modern hotel, 
to be built with the profits of a sale of a spruce forest by the Lin. 
ville Company. ; 

The writer has just returned from the Asheville zone, and finda 
that the past tourist season has broken all previous records. Over 
200,000 people went into that region, and in the months of July 
and August alone the Southern Railway handled 100,000 of them. 
Many settlers are buying property, and improvéd cattle, notably 
Holsteins, and the finer breeds of sheep are being put in 

The United States Public Service has bought for $715,000 the 
Kenilworth Inn, in the suburbs of Asheville, which was leased last 
year as a general hospital, and it has now fitted this for 600 
patients, about 250 having arrived. Tuberculosis is not treated 
in this hospital, but at Oteen, six miles away, and alongside the 
Swannonoa River, at a point higher than Asheville. Oteen ig 
entirely for tuberculosis patients, and under treatment in it now 
are 115 officers, S9S enlisted men, with 62 nurses. This hospital 
is to be retained permanently, and is the largest of its class jn 
the United States. It will care for this type of patients from all 
the eastern part of the United States, another at Fort Whipple 
looking after those from the western half of the country. 


December 





Virginia Rubber Co.’s Plans. 


A daily capacity of 1000 tubes and 500 tires for automobiles 
has been decided upon for the plant of the Virginian Rubber Co, 
Charleston, W. Va. This company was organized recently with 
A. A. Lilly as president and its factory building will cost $100- 
000, with equipment of $125,000 machinery for the production of 
cord and fabric tires and tubes. The building wil! be of brick and 
concrete mill construction, 260 feet long by 100 feet wide, two 
stories high. W. A. Abbitt of Charleston is the contractor and 
Consulting Company of Cincinnati is the architect-engineet 





Branch Plant Costing $1,500,000. 


The Somerville Iron Works of Somerville, N. J., will invest 
$1,500,000 for establishing a branch plant at Chattanooga. This 
company’s investment will include the cost of site, buildings, ma- 
chinery, engineering and other necessary activities. Contract for 
erecting the plant buildings has been awarded to the Austin Com- 
pany of Cleveland and Chicago. These structures will be equipped 
for an annual capacity of 50,000 tons east-iron sewer pipe De- 


tailed specifications are now being determined by engineers 





Large Hotel Planned for St. Augustine. 


Contract has been signed for the erection of a mammoth hotel 
building and bungalow colony at St. Augustine, Fla. Also the 
development of a summer resort. The plans call for the expendi- 
ture of $7,500,000. The E. L. Barnett Company of New York is 
one of the contracting parties, and will make the improvements, it 
is announced. W. J. Hoggson, building contractor of New York, 
and Fred Hall of St. Augustine are also interested. 





$1,500,000 Residential Section Planned. 


Plans are under way in Baltimore by Frank Novak and others 
for a residential development in the general vicinity of the plant 
which the Columbia Graphphophone Co. is to build on McFlderry 
street extended. Sixteen acres of land have been purchased ; 456 
dwellings will be erected at a valuation of approximately $2800 
each, the total cost of-the development to be around $1,500,000. 
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Bolshevism: What It Is and What It Stands For 


[Too many Americans have neglected to find out what Bolshevism really means. 


They know that 


it is a new and revolutionary social system which employs the resources of the Russian people to breed 


discontent throughout the world and overthrow established government. 
eral way what are the specific aims of the conspiracy. 


But they know only in a gen- 
An exhaustive analysis of Bolshevism was made 


by the Overman Committee of the Senate some months ago, but vital sections of the report have never 


been given circulation. 
the first time. 


The following excerpts from the report are given general publication now for 
It is significant that “‘every champion and defender of Bolshevism that testified before 


the committee unequivocally admitted that the Bolshevik formula was not adaptable to the economic 
and social life of the United States.’”-—-Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


“The salient features which constitute the program of Bolshe- 
yism, as it exists today in Russia and is presented to the rest of 
the world as a panacea for all ills, may be summarized as follows: 

“(1) The repudiation of democracy and the establishment of a 
dictatorship. 

“(2) The confiscation of all land and the improvements 
thereon. 

“(3) The confiscation of all forests and natural resources. 

“(4) The confiscation of all livestock and all agricultural im- 
plements. 

“(5) The confiscation of all banks and banking institutions 
and the establishment of a State monopoly of the banking busi- 
ness. 

“(6) The confiscation of all factories, mills, mines, and indus 
trial institutions and the delivery of the control and operation 
thereof to the employes therein. 

“(7) The confiscation of all churches and all church property, 
real and personal. 

“(8) The confiscation of all newspapers and periodicals and 
all mechanical facilities and machinery used in the publication 
thereof. 

“(9) The seizure and confiscation of all public meeting places 
and assembly halls. 

“(10) The confiscation of all transporttion and communica- 
tion systems. 

“(11) The confiscation of the entire estate of all decedents. 

“(12) The monopolizing by the State of all advertisements of 
every nature, whether in newspapers, periodicals, handbills, or 
programs. 

“(13) The repudiation of all debts against the Government 
and all obligations due the non-Bolshevik elements of the popu 
lation. 

“(14) The establishment of universal compulsory military serv 
ice regardless of religious scruples and conscientious objections. 

“(15) The establishment of universal compulsory labor 

“(16) The abolition of the Sunday-school and all other schools 
and institutions that teach religion. 

“(17) The absolute separation of churches and schools 

“(18) The establishment, through marriage and divorce laws, 
of a method for the legalization of prostitution, when the same 
is engaged in by consent of the parties. 

“(19) The refusal to recognize the existence of God in its 
governmental and j 

“(20) The conferring of the rights of citizenship on aliens 
without regard to length of residence or intelligence. 

“(21) The arming of all so-called ‘toilers,’ and the disarming 
of all persons who had succeeded in acquiring property. 





icial proceedings. 


“(22) The discrmination in favor of residents of cities and 
against residents of the rural districts through giving residents 
of cities five times as much voting power as is accorded to resi- 
dents of rural districts in such elections as are permitted. 

“(23) The disfranchisement of all persons employing any other 
person in connection with their business. 

“(24) The disfranchisement of all persons receiving rent. in- 
terest. or dividends. 

“(25) The disfranchisement of all merchants, traders, and 
commercial agents. 

“(26) The disfranchisement of all priests, clergymen, or em- 
ployes of churches and religious bodies. 

“(27) The denial of the exisence of any inalienable rights in 
the individual citizen. 

“(28) The establishment of a judicial system exercising auto- 
cratic power, convicting persons and imposing penalties in their 
absence, and without opportunity to be heard, and even adopting 
the death penalty for numerous crimes and misdemeanors. 

“(29) The inauguration of a reign of fear, terrorism, and vio- 
lence. 


“This is the program that the revolutionary elements and the 
so-called ‘parlor Bolshevists’ would have this country accept as 
a substitute for the Government of the United States, which 
recognizes that ‘all men are created equal,’ and that ‘life, lib 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness’ are the inalienable rights of 
This is the formula the 


supersede the Government which was established by all the peo 


all its citizens would have adopted to 


ple of the United States ‘in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility,’ and ‘promote the 
general welfare.’ The mere recital of the program is a sufficient 
denunciation of it and of the individuals and groups which advo 
cate and defend it. 

“During modern times the effort of civilization has been di- 


rected to lifting mankind to the highest possible level of intelli- 


gence and social and material well-being in order to attain the 
For the 
first time since the Dark Ages has an organized government under 


highest degree of social equality between man and man 


taken to invoke a process of equlization by establishing as the 
besis of social equality the minimum rather than the maximum 
degree of existing educational, industrial, social, and moral effi- 
ciency, yet such is the policy of the Bolshevik governmert. It ree- 
ognizes that the psychology of even the most illiterate elements 
of the Russian people is such that it cannot perpetuate this doc- 
trine in practice unless the same reactionary methods of equaliza- 
tion are simultaneously destroying the social fabric, the effi- 
ciency, the individual initiative, the ambition, and the material 
prosperity of the peoples of all other nations, whose competition 
1 de 


structive comparisons Not content, therefore, in fathering in 





and accomplishments would necessarily result in odious 
Russia this retrograde method of establishing the equality of 
mankind on the basis of the lowest strata of society, it has under- 
taken to arouse in the United States and in all other countries 
resentment, rancor, and hatred against those elements of society 
which have, by reason of their aptitude, perseverance, industry, 
and thrift attained that superior degree of intelligence and pros 
perity that has made possible the accomplishments of twentieth 
century civilization. The effort of progressing civilization has 
always been the uplifting of man to a 1 
of living and a loftier place in soeicty 

“The activities of the Bolsheviki constitute a complete rept- 


diation of modern civilization and the promulgatior f the doa 

trine that the best attainment of the most backward member of 
society shall be the level at which mankind shall find its final 
and victorious goal. The pulling down of the progressive rather 


than the lifting up of the retrogressive is presented as the doe 
trine of their new kind of civilizatior To carry this message to 
the uttermost parts of the earth they have appropriated enor 


mous sums of money, and, incidentally, their process of equaliza- 
tion in Russia was promoted by the star » which the funds 
thus expended might have been uti 1 to te heir mes 





sengers and their friends have afflicted this country, and their 


new civilization has been represented as Utopian in its nature. 
“The radical revolutionary elements in this country and the 
Solshevik Government of Russia have, therefore, found a com 


unite their forces. They 


are both fanning the flame of discontent and endeavoring to in- 


mon cause in support of which they can 


cite revolution Numersous newspapers are openly advocating 
revolution Literature and circular matter demanding a resort 


to violence are being widely circulated Bombs and high explo 
sives have been used in many parts of the country in an attempt 
to ins 
tion of public officials. The demonstration of the conseq 


igurate a reign of terror and to accomplish the assassina- 





uences 
of this movement in Russia, no matter how graphic the descrip- 
tion, is a distant, far-away picture to the average citizen of the 
United States amusing him, 
much as the novel in modern fiction does, it fails to impress him 





While entertaining and perhay 





as an actual existing institution, in a world growing smaller and 
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smaller through the accomplishments in transportation and com- 
munication, that must be considered and met as an actuality. To 
understand and realize its real consequences, it must be brought 
home to the citizen and applied to the life and institutions which 
he knows. 

“With a view. 
this new social order would accomplish if transplanted into the 
political, educational, industrial, and religious life of the United 
States attention is to the following 


therefore, of concretely illustrating just what 


invited inavoidable conse- 
quences: 

“1. The application of force and violence, the shedding of blood 
and the destruction of life and property, the 
of all revolutions, and all this to destroy a democratic form of 
majority can secure just the kind 


common incidents 
Government, under which the 


that it desires. The advocacy of revolutionary 
that 


rule is the goal sought to be attained. 


of government 


methods is an admission, therefore, minority rather than 
majority 

“2. To make possible the control of the minority as the dicta- 
tors of the majority, the disfranchisement of millions of substan 
tial, patriotic citizens who would fall in the so-called bourgeois or 
capitalistic class. This would deprive of the right to participate 
in affairs of government 

“(a) Millions of farmers, merchants, and manufacturers, both 
large and small, employing persons in the conduct of their busi- 
ness, and all professional and business men utilizing the services 
of a clerk, bookkeeper, or stenographer. 


“(b) <All 
bonds, rent from real estate or 


persons receiving interest on borrowed money or 
personal property, and dividends 
from stock of any kind. 

“(c) All traders, merchants, and dealers, even though they do 
not employ another person in the conduct of their business. 

“(d) All preachers, janitors, and employees of all 
churches and religious bodies. 

“It is apparent with the millions of persons falling into these 


several classes, disfranchised and deprived of all right to par 


priests, 


ticipate in the affairs of Government accompanied with the im 
f all who do not fall within 
the opening of the doors of all 


mediate enfranchisement ¢ aliens 


these prohibited classes, and 
prisons and penitentiaries, the domination of the criminal and 
most undesirable alien elements of the country would be a com- 
paratively easy matter. To simplify the question of this con- 
trol, however, the substantial rural portion of the population 
would be further suppressed and restricted, and under the revo- 
lutionary formula the voting power of the cities would be five 
times as great as that of the rural communities, the ratio of 
representation in cities being 1 to every 25,000 of the population. 
while that of the rural districts would be only 1 to every 125,000 
the United States the rural population 
under the 1910 census was considerably in excess of the urban 
We must that the application of the 
would include the disarming of all disfranchised classes and the 


of the population. In 


also remember formula 


arming to the teeth of these criminals and alien elements. 

“3. It would result in the confiscation by the Government thus 
constituted of the land of the United States, including 6,361,502 
farms, of which 61.1 per cent, or 3,948,722 farms, are owned in 
fee by the farmers who cultivate them and represent the labor 
and toil of a lifetime. On the farms of the United States there 
machinery, and livestock to the 
1919), all of which 
The confiscation program would includ 


are improvements, value of 


$40,991,449,0900 (census of would be con 
fiscated with the land. 
the more than 275,000 manufacturing establishments, 


the $22,790,980,000 of invested capital much of which is owned 


including 


by the small investor, whose livelihood depends upon the success 
of the would 


clude 203.4382 church edifices. 


respective enterprises. The confiscation also in 
Forests aggregating 555,000,000 
acres would be seized by the Government and an annual product 
of $1,875.000,000 would come under the control of the dictator 
Dwellings to the number of 17.S05.845. of which 9.093.675 


5.84248 entirely free from debt, would 


ship 
are owned in fee, with 


be confiscated and the owners dispossessed at the pleasure of 
the Government. 
“4. Although clamoring loudly for a fre« 


require the seizure and con 


and unrestricted press, 


the revolutionary program would 
fiscation of the 22.896 newspapers and periodicals in the United 
States, together with all mechanical equipment necessary for their 
publication, and a control and ownership of the public press by 
the Government. 

“5. Complete control of all banking institutions and their as- 
program, and the 


an essential part of the revolutionary 


sets is 


$1,492 banks in the United States would be taken over by th 
11,397,552 





Government and the savings of millions, including 


depositors drawing interest on accounts in savings banks, ang 
consequently belonging to the so-called bourgeois or capitalistic 
class, jeopardized. 

“6G. One of the most appalling and far-reaching consequenoees 
of an application of Bolshevism in the United States would |y 
found in the confiscation and liquidation of its life 
There is 20 per cent more life insurance in force j; 


DSurance 
companies. 
this country than in all the rest of the world and nine-tenths of jt 
is mutual insurance. Almost 50,000,000 life insuranc 
$30,000,000,000 of insurance, the substantia] 
ld be 


policies 
representing nearly 
protection of the women and children of the nation, wo 
rendered valueless. 

“7. The atheism that 
ship is clearly reflected in the activities of their revol 
States and 


permeates the whole Russian dictator 
ithonary 
confreres in the United in their publications they 
have denounced our religion and our God as “lies.” This gives 
added attitude toward th 
Christian church and the Christian religion. The prohibition 

religious .schools and the teaching or studying of religion 
194.759 


number of set 


signifi ance to the re volutionary 
except 


in private, would necessitate the abolition of Sunday 
schools in the United States and a great 


19,935,890 


inaries 


colleges, and universities; Sunday-school scholars 
would be deprived and prevented from enjoying the institutio 
part of their lives and is one of 


Catholic schools, col 


that has become an important 
the great moral influences of the nation. 
leges, and seminaries to the number of 6,681 would be suppressed 
Church property of the value of $1,676,600,582 would be cor 
fiseated and 41,926,854 1916) members of 227,487 
church organizations would be subjected to the domination of 


(census of 


an atheist dicatorship.” 





Co-ordinating Commercial Organization Activity in 
Florida. 


Jacksonville, Fla., December 8—[Special.]—Progressive people 
in Florida have come to a realization that there must be co- 
ordination of effort on the part of all the chambers of commerce 
and other civic, commercial and professional organizations within 
the State through some form of a State-wide organization in 
order to secure the largest development of resources, and to pro 
mote rural settlement, better schools and roads, and the creation 
of markets for all products. 

During the month of November and the latter part of October, 
some 20 chambers of commerce and other civic organizations in 
various parts of the State from Pensacola to Miami have heard 
C. S. Ucker, vice-president and general manager of the Southern 
Settlement and Development Organization, tell of what has been 


accomplished through State-wide organizations elsewhere. 

As a result of the favorable sentiment expressed, Dr. W. F 
Blackman, president of the Florida State Live Stock Association, 
called a meeting of delegates from those organizations for Novem 
ber 25, in this city, at which 26 civic and industrial organizations 
were represented. 

A resolution 


organization 


Every speaker pledged support of the proposition. 
was adopted, authorizing the appointment of an 
committee of 10 members, representing as nearly as possible every 
section of the State, and the various interests and activities withir 
the State, to secure the incorporation of a State-wide organiza- 
tion: to select an appropriate name therefor; to define the scope 
of its activities, and to provide for financing said organization 

The members of that organization committee are: Mr. Jules 
M. Burguieres, West Palm Beach, Chairman; Mr. John K 
Ocala; Mr. A. G. Cummer, Jacksonville; Mrs. Edgar 
Blackman, Lake Monroe; Mr. P 
Wilson, Panama City; Dr. L 
Groover, Jacksonville, and Mr. C€ 


Edwards, 
Lewis, Fort Pierce; Dr. W. F. 
K. Yonge, Pensacola; Mr. W. L. 
A. Bize, Tampa: Mr. F. C 
S. Ucker, Baltimore, Md. 
An active subscription campaign is planned immediately after 


January 1 In the meantime the members are giving careful 


consideration to methods of financing and operations of State- 


wide organizations elsewhere, and will determine upon the polic; 
which meets Florida conditions. 

November was a record-breaking export month for the port of 
Charleston, S. C. The value of the cargoes exceeded $10,000,000, 


the exports consisting chiefly of cotton and coal. 
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Water-Power Development Would Establish Forever 
the Industrial Dominance of the United States 


By Senator Westey L 


Conflict is the zest of life between nations, whether it be on the 
fighting for world trade in time of 
Plentiful cheap energy derived from hydro-electric power 


battlefield in time of war or 
peace. 
used for manufacture of explosives, munitions, and supplies and 
to release man-power for the army and navy in war time and 
to turn the factory wheels to enable success in competition with 
other nations for the markets of the world in times of peace is 
the greatest aid to success that a nation can have. 

If 10 years ago, instead of enacting restrictive laws which 
have prohibited development of our water-powers, Congress had 
invited their development through fair and terms, 
the beginning of the world war would have found the United 
States with 20,000,000 developed hydro-electric power instead of 
5,000,000. 


have hesitated before entering the 


reasonable 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that Germany would 
conflict with probability of 
having to face a nation possessing such an enormous amount of 
harnessed physical force wherewith to back up its armies. As it 
was, the beginning of the great war found us short of coal. short 
of oil, short of power, and half a billion dollars was expended in 
side of two years in the erection of steam-power plants, many of 
built 
owing to unfavorable location. Through failure of Congress to 
pass water-power laws under which money could be safely in 


whick, haphazard under war-time stress, are now useless 


vested with prospect of a fair return, water powers now wasting 
have been held back from development in at least 22 States of 
the Union, as follows: 


ACTUAL WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENTS WHICH ARE PRO 
JECTED TO BE UNDERTAKEN UPON NAVIGABLE STREAMS 
UPON ENACTMENT OF A RATIONAL FEDERAL WATER 
POWER ACT 

Miles of 
inland 

waterway 

improved. 
160 


Ilorse-power 
to be de 
veloped 

410,000 


State 
Washington 


>t . 
viver, 


.Columbia 









Washington .Pend O'Reille.. 250,000 80 
Montana intimates . Missouri 100,000 110 
Minnescta... eee ll 30,000 % 
=e PSS i # £4 60,000 201 
OS eer Susquehanna ...... 110,000 15 
Massachusetts-Connecticut. Connecticut 30,000 23 
ere Chattahoochee ........ 138,000 138 
SN ei cunikiv iin Gemantedinil Tennessee 410,000 35 
Tennessee..... S. on 25,000 14 
Alabama... MOOR accencwnes 180,000 76 
Kentucky ....-Cumberland 26,000 71 
St xtincdencsssancieesenee Flint ney ‘ 20,000 12 
MOGED CarenbeR so. cccccsccces ".ittle Tennessee 200,000 84 
,  * “Saeena _ aris: jal 20,000 10 
i er Roanoke 35,000 20 
South Carolina-Georgia..... Savannah 78,000 85 

Sh ascckneceses 2,122,000 1,160 


It is estimated that in addition to the above the development 
of over 2,000,000 horse-power would be undertaken upon non- 
navigable streams in the States of California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Montana, Utah, Colorado and Arkansas. 

The report of the Geological Survey shows that our consump- 
tion of coal for all purposes during the year 1913 was about 
570,000,000 short tons, of which the railroads alone used about 
20 per cent. This tremendous tonnage requires for mining and 
transportation the labor of 1,500,000 men and the use of over 
1,000,000 freight cars and 40,000 locomotives. In addition to 
this the 1913 was equivalent to 24,000,000 
Every water horse-power now going to waste which 


Oregon, 


petroleum used in 
tons of coal. 
could be economically substituted for fuel power would represent 
approximately 514 tons of coal per year, based on an averave of 
12 hours per day. The labor of one man is released for other 
uses every time 50 hydro-electric horse-power is developed, and 
every 150 water horse-power developed releases one freight car 
for other duty. ‘To indicate what are the possibilities of conser- 
vation along this line we need merely to reflect upon the fact 
that the ultimate development of the 61,678,000 horse-power con- 
tained in the rivers and United States on the 
foregoing coal consumption basis of a 24-hour day is equivalent 
to the annual use of nearly 780,000,000 tons of coal—being a 
little more than the total amount of coal used in the United 
States—which at $2 per ton represents an annual value of $1,560.- 
000,000. Of course this represents the maximum attainable de 
velopment, which will not be approached for a long period, but 
it also represents the end which may finally be achieved. 


streams of the 


JONES of Washington 


The utilization of even one-third of the enormous amount of 


energy latent, but now wasting in our falling waters, would make 





the United States the greatest manufacturing country of t 
world. The development of o water powers is i itely « 
nected with the solution of such great nati | probl S$ as 
national defense; extension of inland waterways; shortage of 


food: conservation of coal, oil and labor; irrigation of arid 


lands; and railroad car shortage In addition to « 


onserving vas 


quantities of coal and labor to mine and handle it, the hyd 


electric energy existing in our running waters will, when de 
veloped, be utilized in the manufacture of explosives, fe 

wood pulp and paper, electro-chemicals, copper and alu ! 
and in other industrial applications. Under new electrical pre 
cesses our deposits of phosphates, clays, and minerals would be 





used to an en ous extent The power would also be used for 


Pumping plant 


furnish 


electrification of thousands of miles of railroads 


driven by this cheap hydro-electric power would water 


to reclaim fully 10,000,000 acres of now desert lands in locations 


where the power is now 


wasting and the lands useless, thoug! 


their shores are washed by great rivers, and this at a time when 


living 


increase of crops is so much needed to bring down cost of 
and to furnish homes and employment to thousands of agricul 


turists Over 4000 miles of the upper reas hes of our streams 


would be opened to navigation. The cost of these river improve 
ments would be upward of $800,000,000, and if accomplished by 
private capital for purpose of power production instead of through 
taxation would not cost the Government a dollar except for the 
bare locks and removal of minor obstacles in those portions of the 
streams not connected with power development. 


Great electro-chemical manufacturing plants will be built in 
many different parts of the country, coincident with the develop 
ment of hydro-electric energy for the manufacture of such chemi 
eals as calcium carbide, caustic soda, bleaching powder, abrasives, 
and electrodes; in electrolytic treatment of metals and alloys 
such as copper, zinc, aluminum, silicon, and vanadium; and in 
production of acetone and atmospheric nitric acid, used in mak 
ing powder and explosives. 

The bill 
the terms and requirements it 
and upon the details of operation, but water-power men tell me 


can work under it, and I trust that the Senate may pass 


now before the Senate is perhaps too restrictive in 


imposes on the capital invested 
they 


the committee bill without in any way making its terms more 
onerous 

Let me give a short general synopsis of the bill as reported 
to the Senate by the Commerce Committee 

The bill creates a Federal water-power commission consisting 
War, Interior, and Agriculture, to which 


is given authority over all matters over which the Federal Go 


of the Secretaries of 


ernment has jurisdiction, pertaining to the development of wate 


powers in navigable streams and the improvement of navigation 


incident thereto, over the development of water-powers in the 


} 


lopment of water-powers in the na 


development. of 


public domain, and the deve 
tional forests. Under the laws now in force the 
water-powers contained in navigable streams is under the juris 
diction of the War Department, those in the 
under the Interior Department 
are under the Department of Agriculture 


public domain are 
and those in the national forests 
The establishment of 


this commission, according to those who strongly favor it, woul 


promote unity of action, together with economy of operation, 


through segregating all authority in this board, whose members 


would bring to its aid the personnel and vast machinery of the 
preside 


} 


establishment 


three great governmental departments over which they 
Personally, I doubt much the 


of this commission composed of Cabinet officers, but-I am sure i 


wisdom of the 


very 
' 
is the best we can get and so I am willing to accept it 


to get legislation 


Under the bill the commission is granted authority to co 


utilization of the 


resources 


lect data concerning the 
of the nation. To i 


water-power 


ue licenses for water-power development to 





citizens of the Unit States, to corporations organized under 
the laws of the United States or of any State thereof, or to any 
State or municipality for a period not exceeding 50 years. To 
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issue preliminary permits for a period of not exceeding three 
years to enable applicants for licenses to secure necessary data, 
and to hold hearings and take testimony regarding applications 
for preliminary permits or licenses. The commission is required 
to submit yearly reports to Congress setting forth the permits 
and licenses issued under the act, and the moneys received, if 
any, on account thereof. 

sefore issuing preliminary permits, or licenses which have not 
been preceded by a preliminary permit, to persons or corporations, 
the commission must give notice of such applications to any 
State or municipality likely to be affected or interested, and must 
also publish notice of such applications for eight weeks in a daily 
or weekly newspaper published in the county or counties in which 
the project is situated. The commission is obliged to give prefer- 
ence to applications from States and municipalities for prelimi- 
nary permits or for licenses, where no preliminary permit has 
been issued, provided the plans for the same are equally well 
adapted to utilize the water resources of the region. 

Should, in their judgment, the development of any project be 
undertaken by the United States itself, the commission shall not 
approve any application for such project, but shall cause to be 
made such plans and estimates of cost as it may deem necessary 
and submit its recommendations to Congress. 

The provisions of the act do not revoke any permit or valid 
existing right of way heretofore granted, but any person, cor- 
poration, State, or municipality holding such permit or right of 
way may apply for a license under the act. 

No transfer of any license, other than in connection with a 
anortgage or trust deed or under tax sale, can be made without 
the written consent of the commission. 

The commission is empowered to establish a system of accounts 
to be maintained by licensees, and to require them to make, upon 
oath, such reports and statements as it shall request. 

Each applicant for a license is required to submit to the com- 
mission-— 

(a) Such maps, plans. and estimates as may be required for 
a full understanding of the project, to be made a part of the 
license, and not to be changed without the approval of the com- 
mission. 

(b) Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with 
the State laws within which the proposed pro‘ect is to be located 
with respect to the use of water and the right to engage in the 
business of developing, transmitting. and distributing power. 

(c) Such other information as the commissiin may require. 

All licensees are required to maintain their project works in a 
condition of adequate repair and to make all necessary renewals 
and replacements for their efficient operation and to establish 
and maintain adequate depreciation reserves for such purposes. 

Each licensee is liable for all damages occasioned to the prop 
erty of others, through the construction or operation of his proj- 
ect works, and in no event is the United States to become liable 
therefor. 

After the first 20 vears of operation the licensee is required to 
maintain amortization reserves out of any surplus earned in 
excess of a reasonable return on the investment. 

No charge is to be made for licenses issued to States or mu- 
nicipalities, for State or municipal purposes. or for projects of 
not to exceed 200 horse-power capacity, but all other licensees 
are to pay such reasonable annual charges as may be fixed by 
the commission, for reimbursing the United States for cost of 
administration of the act and for use of Government lands, but 
the charges are not in any event to exceed 25 cents per developed 
horse-power. These charges are to be paid into the United States 
Treasury to be used as Congress may direct toward paying cost 
of the administration of the act, the remainder to be expended 
under direction of the commission in maintenance of dams or 
other navigation structures owned by the United States or in 
the construction and operation of headwater improvements of 
streams upon which the commission is authorized to issue licenses 

Licensees are to pay their proportionate share for benefits re- 
ceived from storage reservoirs or other headwater improvements 
constructed by the United States or by other licensees, 

If the dam or project works are to be constructed in any of 
the navigable waters of the United States the commission may 
require that the licensee construct without expense to the United 
States such lock or locks. boons, sluices or other structures as 
may be necessary for navigation purposes, or in the event that 
the United States makes such installation itself then the licensee 
would be obliged to convey to the United States free of cost such 


of its lands as might be necessary, together with the right of 
passage through its dams and structures. The War Department 
1 


is given control under the act of the pools created by dams in gp 


far as required in the interest of navigation. The commission 
may also oblige the licensee who operates in a navigable water 
to furnish power free of cost for operation of navigation fagjlj. 
ties and to maintain and operate at their own expense lightg 
signals, and fishways. 

The licensee must begin construction within the time specifieg 
in the license, not exceeding two years from its date, and com- 
plete such part of the ultimate developmennt within the time 
specified, as shall in the judgment of the commission be suffi lent 
to supply the needs of the then available market, and must from 
time to time construct such portion of the remainder of such 
development as the commission may direct so as to supply market 
demands until the full development shall have been made. 

In issuing licenses for a minor part only of a complete project, 
or for a complete project of not more than 200 horse-power, the 
commission is empowered to waive such conditions of the act, 
except the license period of 50 years, as it may deem best 

The act provides that the United States may take over and 
operate any project during such time as the President deems that 
the safety of the United States demands it, for the purpose of 
manufacturing nitrates, explosives, or munitions of war. or for 
other purpose, the licensee to be properly recompensed when the 
property is returned. 

The exercise of the right of eminent domain is given where 
the licensee is a municipal corporation or a public-service agent 
of a State or a public utility or service corporation, for the ace 
quirement of necessary lands or property of others. 

The act provides that contracts extending for periods beyond 
the date of termination of the license may be entered into by 
licensees, upon approval of the public service commission of the 
State in which the sale or delivery of the power is made, or if 
sold or delivered in a State which has no such public service 
commission, then upon the approval of the Federal power com- 
mission, 

As a condition of the license all licensees are placed under 
the control of the public service commission or other duly con- 
stituted agency of the State in which the service is rendered as 
to regulation of service and rates to be charged for power, or, 
if the State has no such agency, then the Federal power com- 
mission is given authority to regulate rates and service and also 
the amount and character of securities to be issued by licensees 
until such time as the State does provide such agency. 

The bill provides that when the sale of power enters into inter- 
state or foreign commerce, the rates charged and service rendered 
i- 


by licensees or their customers must be reasonable, nondiscrin 
natory, and just to the consumer and whenever any of the States 
directly concerned have not provided a public service commis- 
sion or other agency having authority over rates, service, and 
issuance of securities, or where any of the States in which the 
service is rendered are unable to agree, then jurisdiction in these 
matters is conferred upon the Federal power commission 

Combination, agreements, or understandings, expressed or im- 
plied, to limit the output of electrical energy, to restrain trade, 
or to fix, maintain, or increase prices for electrical energy or 
service is prohibited. Heavy penalties are provided for non- 
compliance with the requirements of the act. 

The bill expressly provides that nothing contained therein shall 
affect or interfere with the laws of the respective States relating 
to the control or use of water used for irrigation or for municipal 
puposes. 

While the right to alter, amend, or repeal the act is reserved. 
it is provided that it shall not affect any license theretofore issued 
under its provisions. 

The bill provides that nothing contained therein shall modify 
or repeal the act of Congress approved December 19, 1913, grant- 
ing certain rights of way to the city of San Francisco, Calif., and 
the act repeals section 18 of the act approved August 8, 1917, 
making appropriations for the construction, and so forth, of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 

Upon the expiration of the license, which shall have been is- 
sued for a period of not to exceed 50 years, the act provides that 
the United States may— 

(a) Upon two years’ notice, purchase any project covered by 
any license, upon paying the net investment of the licensee not to 
exceed the fair value of the property takn, plus such reasonable 
damages, if any, to property of the licensee, dependent for its 
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usefulness upon the continuance of the license but not taken, 
as may be caused by the severance therefrom of property taken, 
and upon assuming all contracts entered into by the licensee 
with approval of the commission. The term “net investment” 
used as the basis of valuation in case of purchase, and as defined 
in the bill, is simply a “get-your-money-back proposition,” and 
under it no licensee could secure more than the amount actually 
invested 

(b) In case the Government does not purchase the project, it 
may issue a new license to the original licensee or to a new 
licensee upon such terms and conditions as may be authorized 
by the then existing laws and regulations, upon condition that 
any new licensee shall, before taking possession, pay such amount 
and assume such contracts as the United States would be required 
to do if it purchased the project 

(c) In the event the United States does not at the expiration 
of the original license exercise its option to purchase the project, 
or if it does not tender a new license on reasonable terms to the 
original or to a new licensee, which is accepted, then the act pro- 
yides that the commission shall issue from year to year an an- 
nual license to the then licensee under the terms of the original 
license until the property is purchased by the Government or by 
a new licensee or a new license is issued. 

It will thus be seen that under the terms of the act the Federal 
Government has, through its commission, the first right to de- 
velop any of the water-powers under its jurisdiction. Should 
the Federal Government elect not to do so, then States and 
municipalities are accorded a preference right to licenses on even 
terms over citizens, associations of citizens, or corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States or any of the States 
thereof. Neither the Federal Government, the States or munici- 
palities would pay any charges in event of their developing water- 
power, and the entire burden of sustaining the cost of administra- 
tion of the act. in addition to payment for use of Government 
lands. would fall upon such citizens and private corporations as 
cared to enter the field of water-power development. 





Movement to Utilize Water-Power Resources of 
Georgia. 


Atlanta, Ga., December 9-—[Special.]—All Georgia would be 
able to look with entire indifference on any fuel stringency, in so 
far as its own needs were concerned, if there was proper develop- 
ment of the State’s enormous water-power resources, is declared 
to be unqualifiedly true by experts. 

The serious coal situation confronting the nation today has 
brought to Georgians’ attention most forcefully the need of econ- 
serving the fuel supply. This can be accomplished best by utiliz- 
ing other and more economical sources of power, it is agreed. 

The Municipal League of Georgia prganized in 1918 has just 
opened its first definite office at Albany, Ga., with John W. Greer 
of Moultrie as executive secretary. During its existence the 
league had officers and committees to direct its affairs, but until 
now it never had an office or anyone to give its affairs his time 
for remuneration. 

Much important work is to be done by the league. In assuming 
a definite and tangible form, it proposes not only to continue its 
but it takes 





protective policy on behalf of the cities of Georgia 
on perhaps the biggest job in the State, of developing the water- 
powers of Georgia for the service of not only the towns and cities, 
but for the county people as well 





It is proposed to develop Georgia's water-powers with the fol- 
lowing prime objects in view 

First, to produce cheap hydro-electric power for manufacturing 
purposes, so Georgia can take her place among the great manu 
facturing States, which she can never do under the steam system. 

Second, in order that the people living in cities may have cheap 
lights and cheap heat for cooking and heating which is not possi- 
ble under the coal and wood system 

Third, in order that farmers may have these same blessings 
and, in addition, have cheap power to turn their farm machinery, 
which they now have to do with hand, horse, steam or oil 
That Georgia has over 2,000,000 horse-power in the latent and 
About 
200,000 horse-power has been developed under private ownership 
within the last 20 years. At the present rate of development it 


developed force of her water courses is a well known fact. 


will require over 200 years for Georgia to get her water-power har- 
bessed for use. 


Under State control and municipal ownership the Municipal 


League believes this development can easily be accomplished with 


in from five to 20 years, and not only can it be done quick! 


¥, giv 
ing the present generation the benefit of it, but the cost of light, 
heat and power can be cut in half 

Composing the league membership are the mayors and other offi- 
ach town and city 





cers of the towns and cities of Georgia, and 
has only one vote in the direction of its affairs. There are also 
alternate members who are contributors at the expense of the 
league, but have no vote 

Offices of the league will probably be established in six or seven 
other towns in the State, perhaps, Rome, Athens, Augusta, Macon 
atlanta, Columbus, Waycross and Savannah 

The league's officers are M. W. Tift of Albany, president J 
L. Key, Atlanta, vice-president: J. P 
treasurer The executive committee is composed of the office 
with J. R. Brumby, Mayor of Marietta, and D, L. Parmer, Mayor 
of Columbus, whi la , 4 
lanta; A. Blacksh Augusta; John J. Eegan, Atlanta; S. H 


Dunson, Lagrange, and J 





Jones, Rome, secretary 





“Improve the Waterways and Use Them,” Strongly 
Urges Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


Washington, D. C., December 11 Special. ]—Completir a 
progran { interesting nd f ef Spe making. the fteenth 
convention of the Rivers and Harbors Congress closed a three 
day session hers today There was a representative ittendance 


from all parts of the country and there was n 
viction that public sentiment is increasingly favorable to the 
development and l 

breakdown of the railroads has brought home the vecessity for 
developing water transp 
and the improvement of waterways for use is widely favored 
now, there is every reason to believe rhe 
when improved was specificall 
the meeting, the line being sharply drawn between such 
provements and those which are proposed merely as a basis for 
securing to localities the benefits of competitive railroad freight 


rates. 








“Navigable waterways are intended primar ly for commerce. 
says one of the res« tions adopted I the Rivers nd Harbors 
Congress, “and the expenditure of public moneys can only be 
justified when they are to be used for this purpose lhe improved 
waterways which only offers potential use and thereby coerces 
lower rates by rail competition with such waterway does not 
justify its improvement We believe that projects which have 
been approved by army engineers and adopted by Congress 
should be completed to their project length with expedition. Such 
a policy not only eects economies, but istifies the fait of in 
vestors in providing adequate boats and municipa s in pro 
viding appropriate terminals 

A re ution recor ended that Il lation be « ted to assure 
1 readjustment of rail t ‘ pet e wit waterways ] 
which will r 1 di ti f such fa | ces 

i no sound econe Cc! s whi ads ¢ 4 
with waterways shoul re ce t ! s be vy the | t of 
profit and attempt to 1 p the t 
the esolut I sla \ dt ‘ 
pel inte hange of t i l case whe the s f the 
shippers will be ‘ ed, 1 f 
be carried part by v ly at | t 
of origi nd dest tior ! ent ‘ 
Commerce Act of 1912, | not effe 
declares Am er ame ent t ( Act IDI, 3 
hibiting the 1 ( I ng it 
lines, giving the Int " ( ( t 
determine the fact of « etition t 
pend tem] the « t ‘ 
was el ! } not 1 " ! 1 ¢ 
tion added st n wis ] 1] 
having all water te s const ted at t xpense the 
State or municipalit S lof | \ rs t t ! 
the 1 oads, se] te ‘ bined 

The establishment of a Federal agen¢ clothed at least with 
recommendatory powers over water transport was ¢ ] 
by the congress Such agency should be qualified to advise as 
to the appropriate type of ports, as to the location, | s and 
costs of water terminals, which shall intervene in establishing 
exchange of traffic with railroads and in other ways a t in 
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the solution of difficult problems. This new agency would come 
within the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce. 

All boats or barges now under control of the Director General 
of Railroads, as authorized under the Railroad Control bill, would 
be transferred to the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce, 
the United States Shipping Board, the resolution recommended. 

The resolution also recommended a permanent American 
merchant marine. Neither the Interstate Commerce Commission 
nor any other department of the Government should have juris- 
diction over port-to-port rates by water, except insofar as may 
be necessary in effecting interchange of traffic between rail lines 


and boat lines, the Congress recommended. 

After 13 years’ service as president of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Senator Joseph E. Ransdell declined to stand for re- 
election, and Congressman John Q. Small of North Carolina was 
chosen in his place. Senator Ransdell was made a director for 
life. S. A. Thompson of Washington was re-elected secretary 





Regular Shipments of Steel via Warrior River. 

Mobile, Ala., December 15—[Special.]—The Chickasaw Ship- 
building & Car Co.’s plant at Mobile is to receive 2000 tons of 
steel monthly from the United States Steel Corporation's plant at 
Fairfield. The first 2000 tons of steel by barge down the Warrior 
River arrived in Mobile last week, and it is understood that there 
will be regular shipments via Warrior in the future. 

The steel was shipped by rail to Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
city had completed its terminal facilities and it is possible to 
handle the freight without delay or difficulty. It is understood, 


because that 


however, that as soon as the port of Birmingham completes its 
terminal improvements the steel will be loaded there. 

Work of repairing various locks on the Warrior River has been 
postponed until after January 1. High stage of the rivers, accord 
ing to Major R. S. Thomas, United States Engineer Corps, Mobil: 


is responsible for the delay in this work. 








Dredging work on the 
lower Tombigbee and Warrior rivers will also suspend for the 
same reason. The work of removing snags and obstructions in 
the rivers, however, will continue. 

All indications point to a large increase in, Warrior River ton 
nage despite the fact that development in river transportation 
service in this section is practically in its infancy. Four self 
propelled steel barges to be named Mobile, Tuscaloosa, Birming 
ham and Gulfport, now under construction, will soon be in opera- 
tion. With bottoms to haul the freight and freight rates obtaining 
which make it possible for economical use of water routes, and 
with cities and towns building terminals along the Warrior route, 
everything is favorable to stimulated business. 

That Mobile is taking advantage of the Warrior River system 
is evident from the tonnage report covering the first 11 months of 
operation. The report shows that 67,256 tons of freight were 
brought down the Warrior to Mobile. The charges for this freight 
amounted to $95,590.49. 
nage which went to New Orleans. 


These figures do not include the ton 





Production of Naval Stores and Stocks on Hand as 
Shown by Preliminary Report. 

Washington, D. C., December 9—[Special.] 
liminary report on the production and stocks of naval stores is 
made by the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture: 

The statistics compiled by the Bureau of Chemistry from indi- 


The follow ing pre 


vidual reports from producers show that there was made during 
the first half of the present season, up to August 1, about 163,000 
casks of turpentine and 491,000 round barrels of rosin (500-pound 
barrels). Producers’ estimates for the balance of the season, from 
August 1 to the close of operations, indicate that about 174.000 
casks of turpentine and 547,000 round barrels of rosin will be 
made during this period, indicating a total production for the 
season of 337,000 casks of turpentine and 1,038,000 barrels of 
rosin. This does not include wood turpentine, wood rosin or rosin 
reclaimed from batting dross. The actual figures are as follows: 


Casks BblIs 

turpentine rosin 

On hand at stills April 1, 1919 24.050 130,035 
Made this year up to August 1, 1919 ; 491.110 
Estimated production balance of season 547,165 
On hand at stills August 1, 1919........ 115,702 





A comparison of these figures with the reports issued as of Au- 
gust 1, 1918, and March 31, 1919, show that the production dur- 
ing the first half of the present season was approximately the 


same as for the same period in 1918. More trees are being worked 
this year than last year, but unseasonable weather conditions and 
excessive rains throughout the turpentine-producing sections kept 
production down during the early part of the season. The weather 
has been very favorable since September 1, and it is believed that 
the production for the latter half of the season will be greater than 
shown by the estimates, indicating that, for the entire season, the 
production will be at least equal to and possibly slightly greater 
than that of the 1918-1919 season. 

The quantity of turpentine and rosin on hand at the st 
August 1, 1919, was considerably less than on the same date last 





lls on 


year, as shown by the following figures: 


Casks Bbls 

turpentine rosin 

On hand at stills August 1, 1918.. eames 59,00) TO.) 
On hand at stills August 1, 1919.... jencadeee --- 19,000 115.0 


This decrease is undoubtedly due to the higher prices prevailing 
this year and to the increase of exports. 

The stocks of turpentine at the stills decreased 16,000 barrels, 
and rosin decreased 45,000 barrels from March 1, 1919, to April 
1, 1919, the last month of the naval stores year, when practically 


nothing was made This decrease is shown by the following 
figures: 

Casks Bbls 

turpentine rosit 

On hand at stills Mareh 1, 1919 ° 40). WM -= any 

On hand at stills April 1, 1919 : . 24,000 000 

Production has been greater in Georgia and Florida tl year, 


up to August 1, than it was last year. In the other States it has 
been less this year than it was last year. This, together with the 
fact that large quantities of old turpentine and rosin which had 
been made during previous seasons and tanked and stored at the 
stills have been shipped in to the three main Eastern perts this 
year, probably accounts for the considerable increase in receipts 
reported at Savannah, Jacksonville and Pensacola, compared with 
last year. This is especially true of turpentine. 

The total stocks of turpentine and rosin in the hands of the 


paper, paper size, paint and varnish, soap, greases and lubricants, 
shoe polish and leather dressings, rosin oil and pitch, printing ink, 
sealing wax and insulating materials, soldering flux, matches and 
woodenware, flypaper, linoleum, automobiles, buggies and wagons 


and foundries and foundry supply industries on August 1, 1919, 


were approximately as follows: 


Casks Bbls 

turpentine sir 

On hand August 1, 1919 seonbes 20,500 182, (0M 

On hand April 1, 1919... meets . ° 28.514) O00 
Decrease . ° 3,000 


Many producers and consumers have not furnished promptly the 
information on their production and stocks. Some have ignored 
repeated requests. In every case where producer or consumer has 
either failed or deliberately refused to send in the reports, con- 
servative individual estimates on such delinquent concerns have 
been made. These estimates, which are included in the figures 
given, comprise only 6 per cent of the total production shown 
About 10 per cent of the total turpentine stocks and about 7 per 
cent of the total rosin stocks shown as in the hands of consumers 
are estimates on such individual concerns from which no informa- 
tion was received 

The value of these estimates to the individual concern and to 
the entire consuming or producing industry depends on their accu- 
racy and prompt issue. It was hoped to publish the figures sev- 
eral months ago, but their issue was held up by lack of co-opera 
tion on the part of certain producers and consumers. It is hoped 
that in the future a more willing co-operation on the part of pro 
ducers and consumers may be secured, to the mutual welfare of 
the interests of both. However, the failure of a small percentage 
of producers or consumers to submit their data will not prevent 
the publication of these statistics, but only serve to delay their 
issue, as estimates must be resorted to in every such case. 


Straightening Mobile Channel. 


Mobile, Ala., December 15—[Special.]—The outer bar channel 
into Mobile is being moved about 500 feet to the westward, ac- 
cording to the United States Engineers Corps at Mobile. The 
purpose is to straighten the channel so that there will be a direct 
route from the mouth of Mobile River to the entrance of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Sands near the mouth of the bar were shifted west- 
ward by storms. Shifting of the channel will relieve this condi- 
tion. The channel over Mobile bar will be 450 feet in width and 
33 feet in depth. 
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An Appeal from Russian Women for Help 


WHAT BOLSHEVISM HAS MEANT FOR RUSSSIA AND WOULD MEAN FOR AMERICA, IF 
SUCCESSFUL HERE. 


Mr. L. E. Morgan, a business man of Dothan, Ala., i writing 
to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD in regard to the facts given in 
this appeal of Russian women, says: 

“This gives a very clear insight into the conditions there— 
conditions of which we really have no conception. 

“It seems to be the nearest to being hell on earth of any- 
thing that has ever happened on this planet in the history 
of the human race. 

“There is a peculiar psychology in it as, for instance, the hate 
of God and religion and the substitution of Karl Marx’s name 
for Jesus Christ, and the recent edict calling for a large monu- 
ment in Petrograd to Judas Iscariot. The point I wish to make, 
however, especially right now, is the insight it gives to the con- 
ditions of working people and to the laboring classes of Russia. 
They are suffering along with all the balance, and a disillusion- 
ment on their part seems to be under way.” 

The horrors of Bolshevism in Russia beggar all human lan- 
guage to describe. But what Bolshevism has wrought in Russia 
would be duplicated in America if the radical Bolshevistic leaders 
could get control here as they did in Russia. 

Mrs. Penn-Lewis of Leicester, England, has sent to the Rus- 
sian Missionary and Educational Society of Philadelphia an ap- 
peal from Russian women to English women. In transmitting 
this Mrs. Penn-Lewis wrote: 

“The great burden for prayer at present (nationally) is the 
terrible industrial unrest. I have a consciousness that in some 
way it is bound up with the conditon of Russia, and that as we 
deal in prayer with the grip of the devil on Russia we shall 
find the effects in the homeland. I have been especially struck 
with the peculiar demand in the British Labor Conferences for 
‘Russia to be let alone.’ Is it that Russia is the first portion of 
the inhabited earth where the devil has succeeded in manifesting 
on a large scale what the whole world would be like were he to 
have a free hand? In any case twe points are clear: (1) That 
the children of God in Russia have their eyes towards the Eng 


i) 


lish-speaking Christians in their cry for help, and (2) that the 
devil fears nothing so much as England and America giving help 
morally and spiritually. (I do not refer to the military question 
at all.) To prevent it the English-speaking world itself may be 
shaken to its foundation. Hence the demand of the extremists 
in the labor world, and the whole industrial world being in up 
heaval. 

“That you may see the crux of the Russian situation I am 
sending you a letter from the Christian lady who was God's in- 
strument in opening the door for me to go to Russia 20 years 
ago. The key to the satanic objective in Russia will be found in 
the paragraph about the ‘Reed Christ.’ It shows Christ versus 
Anti-Christ in bare unveiling. 

“Will you therefore pray: “That God will utterly destroy all 
the devil's plans to gain the grip of Russia, and to sweep through 
the whole world until all is under his power. That God will 
utterly destroy all the devil’s plans to gain the grip of England 
and thus to deprive her of facility as God’s instrument in the 
world for the fulfillment of His purposes.’ 

“As to the immediate cause of the industrial unrest in England, 





it is probable that the outburst of Spiritism has let loose ame 
the people hordes of the demon-army of Satan, who are bent upo 
the rnin of the country.” 

The heartrending appeal from Russia was written some months 
ago, but since then the conditions have grown even worse. This 
appeal was as follows: 

A Cry from Russia. 

We. a body of women, stand before the people of England 
asking to be heard. We have a message to deliver which requires 
haste and demands an answer. Do not turn away, but stop to 
listen. 

We are no politicians. * * * Our message is wrung from 
our hearts and lips by the overwhelming sufferings: 
of distress which surround us; by the floods of evil and misery 
which rise higher and higher, threatening to destroy a whole land 
and all its peoples, body and seul. We have read in the holy Book 


by the cries 


*This may just as pressingly apply to the Christian people of 


America 


of Divine Righteousness and Justice these words “Open thy 
mouth for the dumb,” so we cannot keep silent any Jonger, and 


lifting up our dumb, prostrate sufferers in the arms of interces 





sion, we lay them on the heart of the nation we honor 
and on whose response we reckon. Some of us have dear, per 
sonal friends in England, maybe they will recognize our voices. 

Our case is acute, urgent, our cry comes from the depths of a 
great agony, the echoes of which have probably not yet reached 
other countries, or they could not remain passive Our message 
shall be as short as we can make it, but we must present facts 


= = * * * authentic wit 


which can be confirmed by 
nesses. One of them, recently Danish Ambassador here, follow 
ing the promptings of his true kind heart, has just spoken out 


on our behalf. God bless him for it! 


Children Taught to Renounce God. 


Children-loving England, cast 


Hundreds of them are daily 


The children shall come first 

a glance on our children. * * * 
dying of hunger, neglect and infectious diseases. The death-rat 
is so appalling that an elderly reliable physician could not be in 
duced to name the exact figure. He turned away to hide his 
But death 

is not the worst, it may even be a deliverance from the hands of 
Children 


(most rare in these 


feelings and motioned the questioner out of the room 


those who murder souls as well as bodies masses of 
them—are bribed by specially good food 
hard times), by flattery, overindulgence, theaters, dancing, and 
other similar attractions to renounce God, never utter His name 
never pray, never go anywhere they can hear anything about 
Him except in blasphemy. Imagine a large company of children 
gathered on a fete day in front of one of the palaces, emptied of its 
owners, listening to the following speech: “Dear children, we 
have called you together to tell you that now everything is yours 
You are the masters and have a right to all you see. * * * 
You can take, use, do whatever you like, and need not at all mind 


stealing, for you can always leave off.” (Exact words used.) 


The Condition of the Schools. 
The former superintendents and teachers in large government 


rls’, and boarding schools, established many years 


and private g 
ago and conducted on principles of order, propriety, and good 
solid teaching, have, after almost a lifetime of faithful service, 
been turned away homeless and peniless, and replaced by the tools 
and slaves of some uneducated youngster, who is put at the head 
of everything, although often hardly able to sign his own name 
These schools are now mixed, morals undescribable, literature 
of the worst kind distributed amongst the girls and boys, no 
supervision, no restraint, no religion, proper teaching set aside 
and dancing put in its place 

What can respectable parents do but take their children away 
and leave them without education rather than let their souls 


bodies be ruined? “Take them away at once?” was a godly 1 


er’s firm decision, as she spoke of her two pure girls thirteen | 
fourteen years of age. Poor mother! She did not yet know 
about the latest decree just issued by which parents have 1 


to keep their children at home! Communistie schools are to take 
them. keep ther educate them according to their views, and lest 


any should escape, babies will be taken from their mothers direct 








after their birth! “Hail the doing aw with home li nd 
parental rule!” This is the last triumphant cry Mothers of 
England, can you hear that, and not care? 

The Extermination of Educated People. 

The educated classes are doomed to extermination, and that 
object is pursued with relentless cruel Men of s nee and 
culture, d te v the d the youthful are constant 
turned out of the vith 1 
the ul I t i e their } 1] ind ! nee t 

° bef P but hard labor. whicl { P ’ 
for i > ry ec |} ; ; 
eold, ofter ee g ter at night and a ] ‘ 1 
of bread, dry 1 blac ind a few potatoes in s vat soul 
the t l on ing | \ ] f Poo I 
hi break dow gether or f f « oO “ 
weaker and old sink into a state of moral and yshysical torpor 
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and just let go and die, gradually or suddenly, in the street, in a 
pauper hospital, or just anywhere. 


Robbery of the Homes. 


Those who are not turned out of their homes must see them 
invaded, the best rooms and furniture appropriated, and only 
what remains left to the owners, who, after having been robbed 
of their rights and possessions, are still obliged to bear the ex- 
penses for rent, heating, light, etc. And where is the money to 
come from when all the capital and property is confiscated and 
such heavy contributions laid on current banking accounts that 
hardly anything is left for family necessities? Everything that 
could be saved is being sold away, but even that last resource 
fails—what then? 


Crowded Prisons and Countless Executions. 


Thousands of guiltless persons—men and women—are seized, 
usually in the middle of the night, imprisoned and kept in close 
confinement for months, six to sixteen people together in a cell 
intended for one. No possibility of getting clean linen or warm 
clothes, no interview with the nearest relations allowed, no place 
to stretch out at night, no food. The food must be supplied from 
outside, and those relatives, after half starving themselves, man- 
age to get the food somehow, by selling their last belongings, and 
bringing it into the prison door, when half of it generally van- 
ishes between the giver and the prisoner. In the middle of the 
night, some of the cells are suddenly opened, names are called 
out, followed by the words: “Come out as you are,” which means: 
Come out to be shot! 

Without any accusation or trial, without a warning or fare- 
well to anyone, they are executed. Often they are previously tor- 
tured by merciless soldiers or Chinese ruffians, the latter being 
often used for that purpose. The bodies are generally flung away 
anywhere, no information is given to the mothers and wives, who, 
frantic with anxiety and grief, rush about for news from place 
to place, and sometimes weeks and even months pass before they 
learn the truth. In some cases a ransom price or bribe is sug- 
gested for liberation, but the sum required is usually far beyond 
the means of those who would give their lives for the prisoner, 
yet cannot raise the money to save him. (The sum of 30,000 
roubles was asked for a prisoner.) 

The callousness, the cynical hardness of those to whom sup- 
plicants venture to turn would be incredible, if it were not so ter- 
* * * In many cases death releases the 


ribly real to us here. 
Some have been shot by mistake. No 


prisoner before men do. 
protest, no appeal is possible, because there is no justice, no law. 

The universities are closed or at a pont of extinction, the stu- 
dents scattered. All expressions of opinion, all free action, all 
meetings and associations are forbidden, all initiative killed, the 
voice of conscience silenced, spies are hunting for their prey 
everywhere. The closest restrictions, enforced by cruel measures, 
have encircled all the sides of social and private life. People are 
erushed to death, starved to death, and dare not complain, for 
the wild, bloodthirsty beast, if loose, spares no one, and is ready 
at any moment to pounce upon its victims and devour them. 


No “Private”? Burial Grounds or Graves! 

Many look and feel like moving corpses, going about mechan- 
ically, suppressing not merely their feelings, but their groans, 
until even those faint groans cease and they drop down actually 
dead of hunger and despair. And those starved, lifeless bodies, 
are they at least free to belong to those who would have fed 
and cherished them if they could, or to rest beside them if they 
too have left this earth? No! For another recent decree reads 
“No private burial is allowed, even if the deceased 
All burying 


as follows: 
has a place reserved and bought in the cemetery. 
g-ounds have become national property and no private graves are 
permitted.” 


The Iron Hand of Bolshevism. 


Another decree, issued for the New Year, must be quoted. It 
enforces last year’s decree which forbids to buy any article of 
clothing, even a reel of cotton, without permit (and that means 
standing day after day, for hours, in a noisy, disorderly crowd 
and enduring endless bullying before one gets the first permit, 
and then in another place the article) and it actually, in a long 
list, fixes for a whole year the quantity allowed of each small 
article enumerated. For example: Steel pens, two per year for 
each person. It sounds insane, it would be ridiculous if it were 


not so tragical a proof of our bondage, our limitations, and of 
what we have come to. 


Food, Sanitary and Medical Department. 

Millions of pounds of flour, potatoes, and other provisions 
which could have kept thousands of people alive, have been stored 
away from the hungry population until they were no more fit 
to be eaten or even touched. A number of poor women, driven 
to extremity, were seen in one of the outskirts of the city, stand. 
ing knee-deep in thick, sinking mud, fishing out rotten potatoes 
which they were allowed to take, but had to pay for! It is but 
an instance of what is taking place in various forms all over the 
country. What enormous quantities have been stolen away se 
cretly and openly and never reached their destination! And the 
small pittance granted, how much effort and time it costs before 
one gets it! Long rows of people belonging to the four categories 
into which the population is divided stand for hours in the rain, 
snow and bitter cold, awaiting their turn for getting the morsel 
of heavy black bread and a few dried little fishes allowed 

The portion is meager indeed! The third and fourth category 
(the higher classes) get only one-eighth or one-sixteenth of a 
pound of bread per day. The first class (the working classes) 
get one-half a pound, sometimes three-fourths. Sut some time 
ago the bread allowance was stopped entirely for a time. and peo 
ple got oats instead (not oatmeal, but horses’ food), which proved 
injurious to some. Those who can get a little money by selling 
their last belongings manage to buy additional food, but the 
prices have risen so high that every resource will soon be ex- 















hausted. —aIn war time—, _ - Now ——~~. 
Russian American Russian American 
Price, pound of- Rb..* money. Rbl. I ey 
Black bread oithbeeanued 0.03 $.02 20 $19.00 
Meat wedos 0.17 9 22 ” 
Potatoes 0.15 08 8 ” 
ee eenneTR antes 6.10 4 20 10. 
TS ere 0.49 20 89 1.0 
‘ea ae 2M 1.9% 160 8.00 
PRS SEE Ree ee 0.45 22 5) 29.00 
SD. actmenthinkmnse 0.16 08 80 19.00 
Milk (small bottle) pedaowt 0.10 5 10 5.0 
*The comparison of Russian money with English is according to 
normal rate of exchange. The Russian pound weighs less th the 


English. 
The State of the Hospitals. 

The population is rapidly decreasing, 35,000 deaths have been 
registered for the month of January only in this city, and how 
About 1500 cases of typhus and 
Many die of other diseases and 


many have not been registered! 
smallpox are registered weekly. 
the death-rate is increasing, for the weakened, underfed organism 
has no power of resistance. The hospitals are overcrowded and 
in a pitiable condition. No food, hardly any medicines or disin- 
fectants, no soap, no bandaging material, scarcely any bed linen 
and very few nurses. 
The Bitter Cry of Despair. 

* * *® Most factories are closed. * * * Business, com- 
merce, industrial, all is at a standstill or else destroyed. 
tent workingmen leave their former posts, because they have to 
submit to those who are totally incapable of managing the busi- 
ness, and if they protest and are complained of—the same fate 
awaits them which has already taken or ruined the lives of s0 
many. We have spoken to many whose sullen or hopeless faces 
struck us most painfully, and it was always the same refrain 
“Nothing is any use! We have no heart left, everything is upset, 
we have no prospects, we are struggling on, and it is all in vain!” 
* * * And sometimes one hears the bitter ery: “Where is 
God? He has cast us off, and we can never reach Him again!” 

The country fares hardly better than the towns, only there is 
more food. At first the ignorant, deluded people believed the 
declarations and promises made to them, but when they saw 
their own cattle seized, their own bread measured out to them 
and the remainder put under arrest or carried away, their bit 
of land lying barren with no harvest in prospect because there 
is no need to sow, their fathers and brothers cast into prison for 
an uncautious word, themselves bound hand and foot and vainly 
then they began to under 
stand. Horrible acts of cruelty have been committed by ther 
but quoting the words of a peasant. ‘“‘We lost our reason, our con 
3rutal force roused 


Compe 


striving to break through the fetters 


science, and we lost God,” explains it all. 
the worst instints, crime begat crime, human life became cheap. 
and with every moral standard overthrown, the sense of right an1 
wrong squashed, conscience silenced, what wonder that many vil 
lages have become dens of wickedness, immorality, hatred and 
every vice! What other effect could the present demoralizing 
state of things have on the character of a weak, unstable people. 
who only half a century ago was still bearing the 300-year-old 
yoke of servitude, and was only just beginning to rouse themselves 
to conscious thought and action? 
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The Travesty of the Gospel and Christ. 


But the worst poison has not yet been mentioned, and it is 


gomething which makes the heart shudder with horror; a book 
and a weekly periodical are being circulated amongst the Russian 
people The book, called “The Reed Gospel,” is a caricature of 
our blessed Gospel and full of blasphemous attacks on the holy 
words of Scripture. The periodical bears the same character and 
its title of “The Reed Christ... This is the kind of literature 
which is now propagated, almost all other printed matter is pro- 
hibited or hidden out of sight. 

What has been said sounds like a drop in the ocean of our na- 
tional and personal distress. Words are poor indeed. So many 
depths have remained untouched in this brief outline. but may 
we not hope that the hearts of those to whom we turn this special 
appeal will feel those depths which words failed to describe, and 
will draw the conclusions which their sense of right and justice 
will dictate? Surely, no consideration can stifle the voice of pity 
in a land which has responded to the cry of human need coming 
even from the uttermost parts of the earth. This poor land. faint- 
ing and gasping, is bleeding to death, but it may yet revive. Will 
it be left to perish, sentenced to moral and physical death by the 
cold criticism of those who might save it? When a house is burn- 
ing, people do not stop to discuss the faults or merits of those in 
danger, but rush to the rescue. We are no doubt very guilty, 
we deserve nothing, and have no plea except the bitterness of our 
suffering and the blood of our victims. Will it not appeal to 
you? We may be justly blamed for our want of energy, stability 
and courage, but do not stand up in judgment against us now, 
for we are in extremity, and we have been judged and chastened 
severely —God knows it. * * * But we believe in the power 
of a strong. sound, determined, godly will over the erratic, godless 
powers which have succeeded in crushing a weak. terrified, de- 
fenceless people, and are doing their utmost, their very worst, to 
destroy them, body and soul. 
would rise up in indignation as a protest against the atrocities 
committed here if it only knew the truth! We cannot reach the 
world, for we are isolated and cut off from everybody, but we 


It seems to us that the whole world 


mean, God helping us, to reach the heart of the British nation, 
and to that heart we speak. 

This appeal bears no signature, for it can bear but one, which 
is LEGION. 





O. H. Kahn Expresses His Views on the League of 
Nations. 


Otto H. Kahn of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who fought so vigorously to 
awaken our nation to the meaning of the war and why we should 
enter into the struggle, in a letter to United States Senator 
Poindexter gives his views on the League of Nations as follows: 

“I am, of course, cordially in favor of any wise and fitting 
pact to preserve the peace of the world. I am in favor of America 
taking her full share in the burden of that responsibility which 
rightfully goes-with power. I am in favor of dealing with those 
nations by whose side we fought in the war, not merely accord- 
ing to the measure of our duty, but according to the measure of 
our good-will and of our grateful appreciation of their heroism 
and their sacrifices in the struggle to save the world from 
Prussianism. 

“I am in favor of the proposed defence treaty with our sister 
republic and ancient ally, France, excepting the provision which 
makes its duration subject to the judgment of the League of 
Nations. I am in favor of the most cordial understanding and 
co-operation with Great Britain. Indeed, I believe that no other 
single element is so vital to the peace, safety and freedom of the 
world as close, harmonious and mutually trustful relationship 
between America and that great democratic empire. 

“I am in favor of doing everything incumbent upon us to make 





secure and to perpetuate that which we and the allied nations 
fought for. 

“But I am strongly 
as originally submitted to the 


opposed to the League of Nations covenant 
Senate. Indeed, I disbelieve in 
the whole conception on which it rests. 

“America fought for peace, honor, safety, liberty and right. 
Nothing that we fought for makes it incumbent unon us to act 
henceforth as policemen of Europe and Asia. Nothing that we 
fought for makes it incumbent upon us to entangle ourselves in 
the a 
or to become the guardians and guarantors for all time of an 





-long racial squabbles and intrigues of Europe and Asia, 


arbitrarily and artificially remodelled world, put together in dis 





regard more or less of the evolution of centuries or the proven 
qualities and characteristics of races, according to the gment 
and formulae and compromises of a few men assembled in secret 


conclave, far removed from the informing and vitalizing currents 
of public opinion. 

“Nothing that we fought for makes it incumbent upon us to 
relinquish our fundamental national policies and traditions and 


to transform the American eagle into an international moners 


“We helped mightily to win the war Alone among the victors, 
we ask for none of the spoils (though it seems to me at least we 
might well and justly have claimed a share in the distribution of 
those islands in the Pacific formerly owned | Germany W h 
are of strategic importance to America). We are not called upon 


to set America’s signature to an instrument that would leave 


us poorer in those intangible national assets which we have 


jealously guarded heretofore and which we 

“America, the young giant of the free and unconventional 
West, cannot be put into a garment cut according to the manner 
and habits of old-time European diplomacy She is not much 
good at sitting around green tables in elaborate and ceremonious 
discussions. She is not fitted by tradition, training, governmental 
methods, interest or inclination to take a continuous and respon- 
sible part in the ad‘ustment of European affairs 

“She will do far more and far better work for the world if 
she is left free to do it in her own way than if she is confined 
and constrained by the rigid formulae and precise provisions of 
a covenant such as the one framed at Versailles—a convenant 
which a French writer has termed a ‘chimerical edifice conceived 
in disdain of the laws of history and reality and human nature. 

“I fear that our participation in the League, with its infinite 
and all-embracing complexity, inelasticity and cumbersome ma- 
chinery, instead of being a breeder of peace and good-will would 
be rather apt to be a breeder of misunderstandings, irritation and 
ill-feeling as far as America is concerned 

“Already in our recent excursion into the field of Furopean 
politics we have managed in one short year to convert friendship 
and trust toward us into misunderstanding and irritation in the 
case of too many of those nations with whom we were associated 
in the war. 

“I have been at pains to read through the peace treaty, includ- 
tinning to end. I laid it away sore 
short 





ing the convenant, from be 
at heart and sickered. It falls grievously. most grievously, 
of realizing the high hopes of the world for a peace which would 
Allies 
and America during the war and at the conclusion of the armistice. 


be worthy of the snirit and aspirations that animated the 


“We are told by its defenders that the covenant is admit- 
tedly far from perfect end that the treaty of peace itself is 
gravely faulty and open to serious objection in certain re- 
spects, but that these shortcomings can and will be corrected 
and imrroved when the league comes into overation. What 
reascn is there to have faith in that promise—being given the 
fact that no imvertant chenze can be made without the unani- 
mous consent of the Council? In what instance in the record 
of Europern diplomacy was there ever unanimity when selfish 
interests were at stake, except unanimity purchased by equally 
selfish compromises and bargain'ngs? Does the present state 
of Europe under the dispensation, for the last twelve months, 
of the Supreme Council composed of the leading nations, in- 
cluding America, encourage faith in the effective and benefi- 
cent working of ‘nternational unanimity ? 


“IT had honed (and some of those more competent than I in 
international a‘airs shared that hope) that in place of creating 
a wholly novel and untried machinery of vast complexity, the 
United States. England, France and Italy would make a short, 
simple, solemn declaration to the world to the effect that the 
high and beneficent things we fought for, we mean to preserve 
and protect. and that 
great European powers and America arrayed for the 





liberty. peace ht 

Such a declaration would have meant neither an alliance with 
or gainst anvbod mn 1 threat towar I othe nation It 
is true that it would ive 1 re t v bir f Rut 


neither has the Learcue of Nations covenant perpetually binding 


force inasmuch as anv member n withdraw 
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Capacity Production in Louisiana Oil Fields Waiting 
on Pipe Line and Storage Facilities. 


Shreveport, La., December 10—[Special.]—From an ordinary 
oversized country town to a city which will not hold the large 
number of nationally known oil concerns that are trying to locate 
here; from a city which was in the heart of one of the greatest oil 
fields, but did not know it, to a rapidly developing oil center, with 
refining plants, tank farms, pipe lines and the railway center from 
which many thousands of barrels of Louisiana oil have gone and 
through which millions will go in the near future, with the com- 
pletion of the pipe lines and refineries under way, Shreveport 
stands today on the threshold of the greatest activity and develop- 
ment in all its history. 

Oil operators, drillers and the big concerns alike are flocking 
here to such an extent that houses are at a tremendous premium 
and office space is something which is almost impossible to find. 

Since the Standard Oil Co. brought in its first gusher in the 
Claiborne oil field, estimated by officials of the company to be 
capable of flowing 30,000 barrels daily of fine Pennsylvania crude, 
there have been a score of gushers from 10,000 to 25,000 barrels 
The latest was Gilliland and Foster's 15,000-barrel well in 
came in last Sunday, capable of 


daily. 
the famous Section 30, which 
flowing at the rate mentioned. 

Scores of smaller wells have also been brought in by the big 
companies and by the independents. Extensions of the field have 
been made, and at the present time practically all of North Lou- 
isiana and parts of East Texas and Southeastern Arkansas are 
under leases, with many wildcat wells boring into the ground in 
the search for oil. 

There have been a number of exceptionally large deals put 
through recently. Probably the largest single transaction was 
the transfer of the Rowe Oil Corporation and the Frost Oil Cor- 
poration’s holdings for the sum of $9,000,000. These two concerns 
are controlled by W. H. Rowe, a man who started at the bottom, 
and who by wise investment became an important factor in the 
development of the North Louisiana fields. The principal holdings 
of the Rowe companies are in the famous Section 30 of the Clai- 
borne field. Rowe and others brought in the second gusher in this 
section with a yield of 25,000 barrels a day. 

Second in importance to the Claiborne field is the Bull Bayou 
section of the Louisiana fields. Although there have been no large 
gushers found in this field, it has yielded good paying wells 
from 50 barrels to 5000 barrels steadily, with practically 95 per 
cent of the wells paying producers. There has been much interest 
shown in this field, and the Sinclair Oil Co., the Tex-La-Homa 
Company, the Texas Company and the Gulf Refining Co., with 
numerous independent concerns, are busily engaged in further ex- 
ploring the field. 

The operations in the Claiborne and Bull Bayou fields have 
overshadowed the older sections, the Caddo and the Pine Island 
fields. There are some companies still at work in the latter fields 
but the feverish activity which marked them at the beginning of 
the oil find has been transferred to the bigger fields. 

It is estimated by the Standard Oil Co. officials that the present 
potential production of the Claiborne oil field is 220,000 barrels of 
high-grade crude oil daily, but with pipe lines and storage capacity 
limited, the field is yielding but a small portion of this estimate 
The wells are bored to the pay sand and then temporarily aban- 
lines and tank farms. The 


doned, awaiting the completion of pipx 
Standard has completed one eight-inch pipe line and has another 
the Louisiana Oil & Refining Co. expect to 
the Simms 


under construction ; 
finish a six-inch line before the first of the new year; 
Oil Co. and Gilliland & Foster are preparing to build pipe 
and the latter company has almost completed a tank farm upon 


lines, 


which a number of 55,000-barrel tanks have been erected. 

a local company which has lar holdings both in the 
Bull Bayou and the Claiborne fields organized into the Shreve- 
port Oil & Refining Co., with a capital estimated at $10,000.000 
They will build a refinery at Shreveport, and plan to construct 


pipe lines to Claiborne and Bull Bayou to secure crude from their 





Recently 





holdirgs. 

It is expected that with the beginning of 1920 activity in the 
fields will once more run at fever heat, and there wil! be a number 
of sales made in which millions will be involved. The income tax 
and the excess profits tax have slowed up deals within the past 
few weeks, but the independents, both operators and lease sales- 
men, have been at work with a vim. 


Important Refinery Developments at Fort Worth. 


Fort Worth, Tex., December 12—[Special.]—Two of For 
Worth’s refineries were completed and started running oil during 
the past week. Both are handling Burkburnett crude. The first 
to get under way was the plant of the White Eagle Refining Co, 
recently purchased from Evans-Thwing. This plant is operating 
at about one-half capacity, but will soon attain its maximum ¢a- 
pacity of 6000 barrels. 

The other plant is that of the Montrose Oil & Refining Co,, g 
subsidiary of the Invincible Oil Corporation. It is handling jts 
maximum capacity of approximately 5000 barrels. 

In addition to the two plants named above, three other refine 
ries have been completed at Fort Worth in the past six months 
and are now in successful operation. They are the Home Oil & 
Refining Co. plant of 5000 barrels, which is a completely run- 
down plant; the Transcontinental Oil Co. plant of 5000 barrels, 
and the Star Refining Co. plant of 1000 barrels. 

Figures recently prepared by the Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce show that refineries completed or begun during the present 
year represent an investment of $4,500,000, 


Proven Gas Territory in Arkansas Greatly Increased. 


Fort Smith, Ark., December 12—[Special.]—The natural gas 
development in the Kibler and Williams fields near Fort Smith, 
Ark., during 1919 amounts to a little more than 300,000,000 cubic 
feet daily flow. This development has increased the proven gas 
territory more than 100,000 acres. Several of the wells developed 
in the last few weeks range from 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 cubic 
feet daily. 

Four pipe lines connect the industries of Fort Smith with the 
nearby gas fields. 

The Arkansas law regulating the field practices and sale of nat- 
ural gas provides that not more than 25 per cent of the normal 
flow shall be taken from any well. Under this restriction, and 
allowing a generous supply of gas for all industrial, commercial 
and domestic purposes, Fort Smith has at present available for 
contract a surplus supply of natural gas, above ground and con- 
nected with pipe lines, amounting to more than 50,000,000 cubic 
Moreover, the proven territory is, at this time, barely 
10 per cent developed. 


feet a day. 





Pipe Line Extensions in Kentucky Oil Fields. 


Whitesburg, Ky., December 11—[Special.]—The Great North- 
ern Refining Co. has just made the announcement that it has ac- 
quired all the A. B. Pipe Line Co.’s business in the Big Sinking 
field of Lee county, consisting of hundreds of miles of pipe lines, 
running approximately 30,000 barrels monthly, and will make ex- 
tensions. The Cumberland Pipe Line Co., one of the largest in 
the Kentucky field, will soon complete its big refinery on the 
Frankfort pike near Lexington. It will haye.a capacity of 1500 
barrels daily. The Cumberland Pipe Line Co> shows 500,000 
barrels from January 1 to November 1. 


————_—_ 


For Baltimore Piers Costing $50,000,000. 


In order to provide facilities for the increasd shipping which 
will naturally develop at Baltimore as a result of the new Ameri- 
can merchant marine, it is proposed to finance a loan of $50,000,- 
000 for building piers with accompanying facilities for all classes 
of vessels. The Export and Import Board of Trade proposes 
this plan, and a report has been submitted in accordance with ¢ 


vised for 


recent conference suggesting that a practical plan be d 
elopment of the port of Baltimore. The plan provides 
from the Legislature to borrow 


the de 
that the city secure authority 
$50,000,000 for expenditure upon the purchase of sites a 


the necessary construction work and engineering features 





1000 Brick Dwellings of Daylight Variety for 
Baltimore Suburb. 


Plans of the Broring Building Co. of Baltimore call for the erec- 
tion of 1000 daylight dwellings on a 35-acre tract of land in the 
northeastern suburbs of the city. Preliminary construction on 


the houses has already begun. 
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Economic and Mineral Resources of the South 


fn and Their Relation to Chemical Manufactures 


te COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR VAST INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT—SOUTH A SECTION UNEQUALLED IN EXTENT AND DIVERSITY OF 
On 8 MINERAL WEALTH. 1. 
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Ricuarp K, MeEAprE. 


ze its 
[A remarkable presentation of the South’s mineral resources as they relate to the opportunities for 
fine. the development of chemical industries was made in an address delivered by Mr. Richard K. Meade of Bal- 
nths timore before the meeting of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, held at Savannah, Ga., Decem- 
il & ber 3 to 6. Mr. Meade is a recognized authority on the design and operation of a broad range of chem- 
run- ical and associated industries. Mr. Meade’s address covered the whole field of Southern mineral resources, 
rels and also outlined all the labor, power, transportation and other conditions affecting industrial develop- 
7 ment in the South along chemical lines. Declaring that in extent and diversity the South’s mineral 
resources are greater than those of any other section, Mr. Meade forecasts a tremendous development of 
_ chemical manufacture South, and he marshals his facts in such overwhelming array as to easily prove 
— the contention that he makes. 


Owing to the length of the address it will be published in the Manufacturers Record in three sections. 
The first section, which surveys the field in a broad sweep, was published last week; the second section 
herewith deals specifically with the South’s basic raw materials, while the third will give the location by 
States and counties of the mineral deposits of the South.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 
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ibie Basic Raw Materials. lent fime. Cement is already manufactured from these shells in 
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gas In considering the South as a locus for chemical plants, it is om : , . 
Phose chemical manufacturers who prefer to purchase their 


not only advisable to consider the resources as to specific ores, etc., 
but also as to sulphurie acid, lime and soda-ash and the raw mate- 
rials from which these are produced—sulphur and pyrite, lime- 


ped 
bie 


lime will find no difficulty in getting a steady supply of high 


O_O 


calcium or magnesian lime at a low figure. The Valley of Virginia 
is detted with lime plants, and there are also numerous lime plants 


the > £ salt. . 
stone and sa , near Martinsburg, W. Va., and Frederick, Md. These now supply 
' In the Ducktown, Tenn., region there are two large plants mak- ‘ le i 7 1] hicl 1) ai 
i : : : an extensive trade in chemic: e, ch goes to : arts of th 
at- ' ing sulphurie acid from smelter fumes which would otherwise be adi Ay she —e ee . — ~ a Descer 
tA : , . East and Middle West. Farther South we have plants scattered 
nal ' lost. These can unquestionably produce this chemical at a very . ' ne 
7 ‘ : yretty generally throughoy the territory, : e State cep 
ind low cost. At Baltimore is located another very large sulphuric — ; a“ . i . le { ae ry, all ¢ tates except 
. . ‘ . - ™* . 4uislana al Sol arc { ro iz some } 
‘ial acid plant—that of the Davison Chemical Co. This plant is one " : we — . riptegy : — 
: : : oe : ere are approximately 600 limekilns he South and about 
for of the most modern in existence. Its facilities for handling ore 15 ai ns ~ a —_ _ yO! - = in t th and abou 
e . » first-class rating pl: s. “The ers ftesources fo 917" 
on- are of the best, and jt can turn out a large tonnage of acid at a dx — — ne eee ; % fineral Re rees for 102% 
bic ote ‘ gives the number of hydrated lime plants in this territory as 32 
low cost. A 
ve a : but fully half of these are makeshift affairs, and probably an even 
ely The Louisiana and Texas sulphur deposits are well known, and it fully halt : = seh -apagenen . airs, and probably an eves 
greater proportion of the kilns are of the obsolete pot type 


have been extensively described in technical literature. Virginia 
has long been the most important domestic producer of pyrites 
Under normal conditions the value of the output of its mines 


In spite of the number of the kilns in operation, there is room 
1 this section for further development of the lime industry, par 
ticularly in the way of remodeling some of the older existing 
: > lants. 
h- Georgia, and there are numerous undeveloped deposits of this min plant 
eral in both the Carolinas The proximity of some ot the seaboard The uth ha 14 ment plants, eori! In each Stat eX 


reaches nearly a million dollars. Some pyrite is also mined 
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" . oe . e . . ene he South alse resents some ttractive locations for cemer 
he Very little of the output of its various factories is utilized other : » pres attr I ‘ t 
ae : . . ants at points where the s a good local 1 ket s is par 
) wise, and practically all acid makers are either manufacturers of = )*"'* 8 points wl here is a good loca I par 
- . . eu riy t a. < i \ f ] ' 1 
0 fertilizers or of acid phosphate. 
} ] nt } her ne il ‘ ' Kent , i 
Lime. Alabama In the latter section cheap hvdr ‘ tri power is al 
The lime resources of the South are extensive. While the quan ivailable In Northwestern Louisiana there « t 1 tone. clas 
tity burned there is not unusually large, good undeveloped deposits und natural gas in close proximit and no « nt plant in this 
are numerous and widely distributed. All along the slopes of the State or in Mississippi, Indian Territs or Northern Texas. Tl 
h Appalachian Mountains are to be found deposits of pure lim possibility of developing the Gulf shell dey ts for both lime and 
i- stone, while further west we have, extending from Louisville t ement, using oil or gas for a fuel, should 1 
south of Birmingham, the limestone of the Mississippi Valley The per capita consumption of cement in the South is now 
s Yet farther west, in Missouri, a broad limestone area covers the ! less than in other parts of the countr Iler 1 
8 greater part of this State, the northern part of Arkansas and the d her farmers u concrete very littl With t 
q st corner of Oklahoma sed prosperity of the rural South, there will be a great era « 
r The limestone deposits in Virginia and Maryland are, for th ad building in the next few decades, and the concrete road i 
< most part, high calcium. but there are included in the area numer cknowledged to be the best This will make the « tive cer 
ous beds of dolomite. As you go farther south, however, the dolo nt adequate to supply the demand. In fact. this condit 
r mitie beds become less prominent. In Missouri and Arkansas the \ 1 S g d i t ( 
agnesian stone predominates, although there is some high cal I g I s i 
( S T! ] ; i " f a " 
The limestone area of the South coincides pretty generally wit! gnesia to be used in the making of magnesia 
) the mineral belt, and is, in most cases, adjacent to the coal fields steam pipes, ete. for pharmaceutical use and for oxvel le 
fact. in Alabama and Kentucky the two areas practically coin- cement has never been undertaken in the South. 7 raw materiai 
The limestone area contains also numerous water-powei lolomite exists |] ind al 1 market for the proc 
sites. This is particularly true of the Alabama section. 
Ir 17 . ° : . Salt. 
n addition to the limestone deposits, there are extensive de- 
posits of shells along the Gulf coast of Texas and Louisiana Texas and West Virginia have long been known as prominent 
These are very pure, and can be burned in a rotary kiln to excel- producers of salt. Five of the Southern States produce salt on 
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In addition to the two mentioned are Lou 
So far, however, only one plant 


a commercial scale. 
isiana, Virginia and Oklahoma. 
in the South is manufacturing soda ash, namely, the plant of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works at Saltville, Va. There are no soda-ash 
plants located in either West Virginia or Louisiana, and it would 
seem that there were excellent opportunities in both States for the 
manufacture of soda ash and other chemicals produced from salt 
and brine. 

In Louisiana, salt oceurs in two districts, namely, in the valleys 
of the Red and Sabine Rivers in the northern part of the State, 
and in the southern part of the State near the Gulf coast on what 
is known as the Five Islands. Rock salt is mined on two of 
these, Weeks Island and Avery Island. Salt mined in Louisiana 
is much purer than that obtained anywhere else in the world. con- 
taining 99.6 to 99.8 per cent of sodium chloride. The supply is 
practically unlimited, and present mining operations are controlled 
solely by the demand. Limestone and natural gas are both near 
these deposits. 

The center of the salt industry in Virginia is at Saltville, 
Smythe county, and the area extends for about 20 miles northeast 
of the village of Plasterco. along the Holston River. Salt is now 
pumped from about 25 wells. and is made into soda ash. ete. 

The West Virginia salt area is confined to a small territory in 
Mason county, on the Ohio River. and Malden, a few miles from 
Charleston, on the Kanawha River. The West Virginia brines 
are most interesting to chemists, because they contain large quan- 
tires of bromine and calcium and magnesium chlorides. “Both 
ealcium chloride and bromine are already produced here. The 
onportunities for the manufacture of soda ash, etec., for the re- 
covery of bromine and its salts, magnesium salts and calcium 
chloride, would seem to be particularly good here. Cheap coal is 
available in this section, and there is also a large water-power de- 
velopment at Kanawha Falls. There would seem. therefore, to 
be some opportunity for electrochemical developments in connec- 
tion with this deposit. 

Bauxite. 


The South has long been recognized as the source of bauxite, 
the ore of aluminum. Arkansas now produces about 90 per cent 
of the bauxite of the country, while the balance comes from Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. Practically all of this ore has been sent 
North for working into the metal until recently, when the Alumi- 
num Company of America began developments in North Carolina. 

It is hardly worth while to call attention to the opportunities 
in this section for the manufacture of aluminum. The location of 
the reduction plant of the Aluminum Company of America at 
Marysville, Tenn., and also the building of a plant by a French 
concern at Whitney, N. C. (which has since been taken over by 
the former company,also), has drawn attention to this section. 

There seems to be no effort to make alum in the South. While 
it is generally conceded that alum is made in order to dispose of 
sulphuric acid, it is also a fact that there is a great deal of cheap 
sulphuric acid in the South. There are small deposits of bauxite 
which can be very easily mined in sections where acid can be 
obtained very readily. Bauxite from such deposits is now shipped 
to Philadelphia. Boston and other Eastern cities to be converted 
into alum. Incidentally the alum is brought back to the South 
and sold in various cities for water purification, ete. It would 
seem, therefore, as if there was an excellent opportunity for the 
manufacture of aluminum salts in the South. 

The production of bauxite bricks is also an industry which 
might be developed to advantage in the South, particularly as very 
little fire-brick is manufactured in this section. The bauxite in 
Georgia is particularly adapted to the manufacture of such brick. 
In many sections of this field there exists a bauxite earth which 
is admirably adapted to the manufacture of alumina brick. 

The development of water-power would also allow the manufac- 
ture of “alundum” and other fused alumina abrasives. 


Barytes and Paint Ores. 

Prior to the war a large quantity of barytes came from Europe. 
The principal source of supply now, however, is from the three 
Southern States of Missouri, Tennessee and Georgia. It is barely 
possible that the Austrian ore will again enter the country, and 
that the plants along the Atlantic seaboard will be supplied from 
this source. 

Prior to the war, the barytes industry of this country was con- 
fined almost entirely to the manufacture of ground barytes and 


of lithophone. The quantity of barium salts manufactured was 


only a very small part of that consumed. Since the war, however 
the barium industry has received a great impetus, and practically 
all the salts of barium, including the peroxide, are now manufge 
tured in quantity in this country. 

There are a number of plants in the South which grind and 
bleach barytes. and there are three plants which make bariym 
chemicals, chiefly sulphate and carbonate. So far no lithophone 
has been made south of Baltimore. 

The advantages of the South as a locus for lithophone plants 
would seem evident because of the fact that the necessary zine 
can also be found in locations adjacent to the barytes 
particularly true of Southwest Virginia, Eastern Tenn 


This is 

ssee and 
Missouri. I believe that the zinc mannufactured in Virginia js 
purer than that found anywhere else in the country, and the purity 
of the zine influences to some extent the economy of tle 
and the quality of the lithophone. 

Lithophone is now made in the South by the Chemical Pigments 
Corporation of St. Helena, Md., and the Mineral Refining & 
Chemical Co. of St. Louis, and barium salts by four firms—the 
Durex Chemical Co., Sweetwater, Tenn.; the Rollin Chemical Co, 
Charleston, W. Va.; the Clinchfield Products Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn., and the Virginia Consolidated Chemical Corporation, 
Bristol, Va. 

In addition to barytes, many other materials for the manufac 
ture of paint are to be found in the South in large quantity, such 
as yellow and red ochers, white clay, sienna, iron carbonate, 
graphite, zine. lead and chrome ores, ete. Add to these turpentine, 
acetic acid, menhaden oil. and we have assembled all of the raw 
material needed by the paint manufacturer which are of domestic 
origin. 


process 


Clay, Feldspar and Pottery Minerals. 


Some of the most important clay deposits of the country are 
located in the South. Clays will be found here suitable for pot- 
tery, brick and terra-cotta, for sizing paper and weighting cloth. 

The Georgia secondary clays or kaolins are well known, and 
there are extensive producers of washed clay in the neighborhood 
of Macon, Ga. This clay goes almost exclusively into the paper 
trade. For this purpose it is only necessary to remove the silica 
sand from the clay. These kaolins contain considerable titanium 
oxide, which is not removed by simple washing and which gives 
color to the clay when burned. By treatment with sodium car- 
bonate the clay slip is made more fluid and the titanium also 
may be settled out. With clay purified in this manner, fine white 
tile and hotel china can be made. 

Some of the Georgia clays contain a small percentage of iron. 
Chemical research should be applied to the bleaching of this clay 
and making it available for pottery and other purposes. 

Feldspar and pure silica sand are other minerals used in the 
manufacture of pottery. These are mined in various localities in 
North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. There is a large grinding 
plant at Erwin, Tenn., which grinds North Carolina spar and 
sends it to the potteries of the North. We are designing now a 
plant of a similar nature which will grind spar and silica, and 
which is to be built at Kingsport, Tenn. This town is near the 
North Carolina feldspar deposits, and a very pure silica sand is 
also found at Kermit, Va., 18 miles away. There are clays near 
Kingsport, and I have seen some beautiful china made from this 
combination. Kingsport would, therefore, seem to be an excellent 
site for a pottery, as low sulphur coal is also cheap there. 

Another location for a pottery is in the Macon and Augusta sec- 
tion of Georgia. Feldspar can be found in the neighborhood, and 
it adjoins the white clay belt of this State. 

Excellent glass sand is found in many sections of the South, 
and much sand from Hancock, Md., and Berkeley, W. Va., is 
shipped to the Pittsburgh glass factories. It is also proposed to 
open the deposit at Kermit, Va., for shipment to the Ohio and 
Middle West glass factories. 


Electrochemical Possibilities. 


I have touched on the hydro-electric power resources of the 
South and of the adjacent limestone and coke. This opens up the 
field for the production of carbide and cyanamid. The limestone 
will also be needed as a flux in erectro-furnace operation. 

Iron ores are found so generally throughout the South Appa- 
lachian region that there would be no difficulty in obtaining these 
near at hand for making ferro-alloys. 

The phosphates of Tennessee are near the water-powers, and 
hence are available for the production of phosphorus, phosphoric 
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acid and ferro-phosphorus. The Louisiana sulphur could be em- 
ployed to advantage in the manufacture of carbon-bisulphide. 

There are also numerous deposits of manganese in Virginia 
suitable for ferro-manganese and permanganate. There is some 
chrome ore in North Carolina, but’ the deposit has not been ex- 
plored to any extent. The Maryland high-grade chrome deposits 
are said to be worked out, but I have recently heard that opera- 
tion was to be resumed, using a lower grade ore and concentrating 
this. 

Virginia is so far the only producer of rutile, the ore of ferro- 
titanium. Other deposits exist in North Carolina and near Magnet 
Cove, Ariz. So far no ferro-titanium is made in the South. 

There is to be found in the South Appalachian region a great 
deal of very pure quartz. The section would, therefore, seem to 
offer advantages for the manufacture of ferro-silicon, as well as 
for fused quartz ware and silicon carbide (carborundum). 


Miscellaneous Chemicals. 


Arsenic was extensively produced during the war at Brinton, 
Floyd county, Virginia. I believe, however, that this plant has 
now ceased to operate, and that plants making arsenic direct from 
the ores cannot succeed when brought into normal competition 
with the by-product arsenic from the Western smelters. 

The recovery of fluorides from the gases from the acidifying 
dens in the manufacture of acid phosphate is now practiced at a 
number of Southern chemical works. These compounds find ex- 
tensive use in enameling, etc. The quantity now going to waste 
from the fertilizer industry is ample to supply any demand, and 
as the latter increases more companies will no doubt recover the 
fluorides. 

The graphite now mined in Alabama is crushed and concen- 
trated there, after which it is shipped to other parts of the country 
for final working up. ‘There would seem to be openings in the 
South for the utilization of this graphite for the making of cruci- 
bles and automobile lubricants. 

The potash resources of the South are confined entirely to feld- 
spar and the cerisite schists or potash shales of Georgia. The 
latter would seem the more desirable material, as it is more easily 
quarried than feldspar and contains fully as much potash as will 
the average lot of the latter mineral. Furthermore, the potash 
seems to be much more easily liberated from sericite than from 
feldspar by either heat or chemical reagents. The utilization of 
these shales as a source of potash is a promising line of chemical 
research. The recovery of potash from cement kilns is practiced 
by two Southern cement companies, the Security Cement & Lime 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., and the Clinchfield Portland Cement Co.. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Gypsum exists in three Southern States—Virginia, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Seven companies with nine mills now produce plaster 
of paris in the South, ard there are two plants in Virginia, two 
in Texas and five in Oklahoma. The industry in these three fields 
would seem to be fully developed, but there are some deposits in 
Louisiana which would bear looking into, and if the deposits 
justify it, development with a view to supplying the territory 
east of this. There is also the possibility that there may develop 
at any time a large quantity of by-product calcium sulphate from 
the production of phosphoric acid. The production of good plaster 
from this material is very difficult, but its probable cheapness 
would justify research to this end. 

The largest production of fuller’s earth, used now so generally 
for the purification of animal, vegetable and mineral oils, comes 
from Florida. There are some excellent deposits in Texas, both 
in point of quality and quantity. The Texas earth is particularly 
desirable for the bleaching of cottonseed oil. 


Transportation and Markets. 

I have not touched on two very important factors in the develop- 
ment of chemical industries in any locality, namely, transporta- 
tion and the market. Any good recent map of the South will 
show the railroad facilities at any point. The present status of 
the Southern railroads is good. The more important of the car- 
riers have spent considerable money in the last 10 years on the 
development of their lines. The Southern railroads are largely 
single-track affairs, but the traffic does not justify double-tracking 
at this time. The roadbeds of most of the Southern railways have 
now been much improved, curves have been straightened out, 
grades leveled, timber bridges replaced by steel and concrete ones, 


heavier rails laid, etc. The present rolling stock is like that of 
most of the Northern roads, inadequate to the needs of the traffic. 
This condition will no doubt be remedied as soon in one section as 
in the other. The Southern railroads are all anxious to develop 
industries along their lines, and manufacturers contemplating 
Southern locations can count on their co-operation. 

As to markets, some 30,000,000 people live in the South, and 
their wants are pretty much those of the 70,000,000 who live else- 
where. ‘Any plant which is to supply the wants of the ultimate 
consumer, such, for example, as the manufacture of paint, china- 
ware, pharmaceutical preparations, etc., will find a market in the 
South for its product. The chemical industry is a very intricate 
one, and often the product of one plant finds its way as a raw 
material into another, and finally, after going through a second, 
and possibly even a third process, emerges as an article desired 
by the general public. For this reason it may not be practical to 
start certain plants in the South, in spite of excellent manufac 
turing inducements, because the other industry which employs its 
output may not be established there. 
the markets of the Central West are 
stances notably where Southern ores are now sent North it would 


For such plants, however, 


often open, and in some in- 


manifestly often save freight to ship the product rather than the 
raw material, such, for example, as sending blane fixe rather than 
barytes to the paint manufacturer. 

Finally, I do not wish anyone to misunderstand me as saying 
that there is a location for all of the plants to which I have called 
attention. In some instances there may be no market now, but 
one may develop in a few years. The law of supply and demand 
works in the South just as it does elsewher The manufacturer 





who knows his business can readily determine whether there is ap 
opening for his particular industry in the South, and when I 
am very far from advocating the indiscriminate establishment of 
chemical plants in the South, or, for that matter, elsewhere, by 
inexperienced parties, simply because local conditions seem to sug- 
gest them. I feel sure that the prosperity of the South den 
that its industries shall be in the hands of competent technologists 
and efficient business men, and that she is content to wait until 
It is to this end that I have presented 
this lengthy brief in her behalf rather than with any desire to 





inds 


such see her opportunities. 


furnish the promoter with ammunition for his guns. 





Progress of Land Reclamation in Alabama. 


Of the 21,000,000 acres of tillable land in Alabama, only about 
9,000,000 have been cleared, and but one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
this cleared land has been properly drained 

The unreclaimed swamp and overflow lands of the State aggre- 
gate 1,500,000 acres, 900.000 of which are classed as permanent 
swamp, 60,000 as wet grazing, and the remaining 700.000 as peri 
odically overflow land. It is estimated that about 10 per cent of 
the swamp and overflow lands have been cleared. 

According to the United States Reclamation Service, Alabama 
ranks second in area of stump and inferior timber land in acres 
for the United States, having 14,785,000 acres. Houston, Dale, 
Geneva and Henry counties, for instance, have large areas of this 
swamp and overflow land which can be drained, and which doubt 





r future, because the 
soil is naturally rich and productive (too valuable, in fact, to be 


less will be drained by some method in the nex 


abandoned), but the farmers are becoming weary of losing their 
crops almost every other year from overflows. 

Some of the drainage problems are complex, while others ar 
comparatively simple, and compared to the value of the land and 
its potential crop-producing possibilities, inexpensive. The com 
plex problems will have to be handled by the United States 
Reclamation Service, by State or county bureaus, or by large land 
companies, but the simpler ones (which are in the majority) may 
profitably be undertaken by individual landowners or farmers. 

Oftentimes a comparatively short, open ditch will drain many 
acres of good farm land. Labor, of course, is scarce and wages 
high. Asa result, there is said to be an opportunity in Southern 
Alabama for severol land clearing and drainage contractors quali- 
fied by experience and having the equipment to blast stumps and 
ditches with dynamite. Most of the stump wood can be sold at a 
profit for firewood and for reduction by the turpentine manufac- 
turers. A suitable outfit for stumping on a large scale costs from 
$300 to $400, and the equipment needed to blast ditches costs less 
than $50. 
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Getting the Jump on the German Cutlery Trade in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

By J. W. 

The war has for the time being broken Germany's monopoly of 

the cutlery trade in the Dutch East Indies. That Germany will 

make an immediate effort to recover that trade is certain: but 


EVANs. 


in the meantime prompt action on the part of American cutlery 
men is certain to obtain for us a substantial share of the market. 

American cutlery should sell to great adyantage in the Dutch 
East for three reasons: First, the war has acquainted the con 
sumer in that part of the world with the great merits of Ameri- 
can manufactured goods in general, and of American steel prod 
ucts in particular. Second, a direct line of ships is now running 
Third, the Netherlands East 
Indies Colonial Government is putting forth a strong effort to 
foster and encourage direct trade between the United States and 
the Dutch East in place of the old “triangle route.” which befor« 


between this country and Java. 


the war forced us to get our Java products through European 
middlemen at a greatly increased cost, and which caused the 
Dutch East to draw practically all of its manufactured imports 
from Europe instead of at least a part of them from the United 
States. 

One fact that has to be reckoned with in connection with Ger- 
man competition, of course, is that they can unquestionably un- 
dersell us. The fallen value of the mark is enabling Germany 
right now to undersell us even in Europe, in neutral and even in 
allied territory. 

Another fact adverse to us is that stocks of German cutlery 
now selling in the Dutch East are those which at the beginning 
of the war were held back in different parts of the Colony, and 
have served to keep the German trade-marks before the eyes of 
the people. Also, the total value of cutlery imports from the 
United States and Japan does not yet equal the cutlery imported 
from Germany before the war. 

To offset this, however, stands the fact that American products 
already have the preference in the Dutch East over the cheap Jap- 
anese products because of their superior quality. In other words. 
our reputation for excellence is such that it is recognized as 
economy to use our products in spite of their greater price. And 
that argument holds against German goods as well as Japanese 

In the opinion of the United States Consul at Batavia, it is 
simply a question of marketing our cutlery in the Dutch East 
promptly and energetically. “‘The United States,” he says in a 
recent report, “is no doubt in a position to enter this field at 
once, and if these products are pushed there can be no question 
as to America’s share in the trade.” 

It goes without saying that the goods must be of the kind and 
quality usually shipped to the tropics. The demand for very 
high-priced cutlery in that part of the world is limited, and the 
call is for articles of medium grade. <A pretty good criterion for 
the trade with Hollanders in the Archipelago is to be found in 
the kind of cutlery used in Dutch homes in Holland 


$4,000,000 Packing and Stockyards Enterprise at 
Houston. 

Ilouston and Chicago capitalists will invest $4,000,000 to build 

a combined packing and stockyards plant on the ship channel at 

Houston. 

build a packing end canning plant for meats, vegetables and 


They have organized the Texas Union Packing Co. to 
fruits, at a cost of $5,000,000, with the Texas Union Stockyards 
Co. formed to establish $1,000,000 stockyards. A GO-acre site has 
been secured, and the packing plant will have all of its depart 
ments operated under one roof, the main building to be a five-story) 
fireproof structure. The mechanical equipment will include incin 


erators, gravity elevators, ice plant, power station to generate 
electricity for heating and lighting, steel tanks for lard and re 
frigerators for finished meat products. Among the buildings will 
be administration structures, offices for livestock brokers and com 
mission merchants. hotels, restaurants, employes’ dwellings, et¢ 

President, W. C 


and general manager, James 
Doud of 


The principal officers of each company are 
vice-president 


and manager, Eli 


Turnbow of Houston; 
N. Doud of Chieago; trea 


Chicago. 





Raleigh, N. C., 
fire losses this year. 
and in October it was only $60 


over $5000. 


has made a remarkable record in keeping. down 
In November the total loss was only $900, 
The total during the year is not 


To Prevent Loss in Shipment. 
Southern Railroad Lines and Associated Railroads 
Washington, D. C., November 29 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 
The loss of shafting, bar iron, bundles of iron, castings, moly 


ing. building material and similar articles, is heavy by reason os 





x 





ey, 
A SECOND TAG IS SECURELY WIRED AND PROTECTED BY 
BURLAP 
the destruction of the tag with which the shipments are marked 
Such losses in transit can be effectively stopped if the shipper wi 
apply a second tag securely wired to each piece, and conceal j 
beneath a wrapping of burlap, as indicated in the accompanying 
photograph. 
As a help to the trade, won't you kindly bring this suggestion 
to the attention of your readers, and thus help to stop the waste 
W. H. Gatcue i, Staff Officer 





Working for Development of Dairy Industry. 
Kingsville, Tex., December 13—[Special.]—At meetings held 
at various points in this county steps have been taken to organize 
a dairy association. The purpose is to arouse an interest and 
bring about great development of the dairy industry in Kleberg 
county. In the course of the discussion at the meetings it was 
brought out that in Brooks county, where the dairy of about 2000 
cows of Ed Lasater is situated, the annual production of butter 
fat amounts in value to more than $250,000. It was stated that 
60 per cent of this annual output of butter fat is produced by the 
individual farmers through cc-operation ; that a system of delivers 
by truck has been worked out whereby all the cream is delivered 
to the creamery in sweet condition: that on this account they turn 
out nothing but sweet and wholesome butter: that all of the cows 
are annually tested by the United States Government for tuber- 
culosis; that they enjoy the very best of co-operation; that the 
prices paid for the cream and received for the butter are the very 
best in this section, and that the dairy business there is growing 
by leaps and bounds 
Resolutions were adopted that a permanent dairy asso 





should be formed and maintained in Kleberg county. and calling 
upon each community interested to appoint a committe r tl 
purpose of effecting the organization, and that this dairy conve 


tion, when assembled, be requested to consider among the pu 
poses of the organization ways and means for getting moré 
better dairy cows into the hands of the farmers; some plan 
obtaining steady pre 


duction throughout the year, which includes 
the building of more silos, better breeding of dairy cows I 


ay of marketing dairy products, and such other things as 


erly belong to the dairy business. 





Louisiana Steel Co. Chartered. 


The Louisiana Steel Co. has been chartered with $10,000,000 
apitalization for the purpose of building the steel plant ré t 


entioned as proposed at Shreveport, La. This enterpris« 
templated in connection with the development of 7000 acres 
iron-ore land in Cass, Marion and Upshur counties, Texas } 
Louisiana border. It is understood that definite plans for t 
mining and steel manufacturing enterprise will be determined 
early in 1920. L. P. Featherstone of Beaumont, Tex.: J s 
Niblett of Hughes Springs, Tex., and Fox Winnie of N: 


Kans., are the incorporators of the new company. 
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Some Problems Facing the Building 
of a Great American Highway System 


By A. R. Hirst. 


We commence today, in this our annual meeting, what I sin-, 
cerely feel is the most momentous highway gathering ever held in 
America. For the past few years the overwhelming shadow of the 
world war has hung over all our deliberations. Everything else 
was so secondary to the issues fought for and won in that great 
struggle that even those of us who most implicitly believed in the 
importance of highway work in America felt that highways and 
work upon them should be subordinated to the other and greater 
world purposes. 

We did, however, fight, and fight successfully, in order that the 
great highway movement be not utterly crushed in the midst of 
the manifold demands of war, because we felt that by keeping to- 
gether the nucleus of > ichvay organization, despite many short- 
sighted attacks, we « ¢ the American people a real service. 
It was not pleasant \ prottable, to those of us who were 
in the midst of the storm. But it was worth while. and the fight 
was won, even though for a time the production of ukuleles was 
ruled, by the powers that be. to be more important than the pro- 
duction of highways. 

The New Era. 


But now all is changed. The American people, almost as one 
man, are demanding, and that instantly, a modern and comprehen 
sive system of highways, and are willing to pay the price. They 
have at last realized that the price of building highways which will 
serve the needs of the present and of the logically to be expected 
traffic is far less than the price they must pay if the present em- 
bargo of mud continues. Never, I believe. since the days of early 
railroad development. have the American people been so deter- 
mined to change instantly their means of transport, and not even 
then were they so willing to pay the cost, provided they could get 
the results. What are the results they are now demanding, and 
what are some of the problems that grow from these demands? 

They are expecting the States which had no highway organiza- 
tions three or even two years ago, which had done no preliminary 
work and in some of which hardly a mile of modern rural highway 
had ever been built, to create an organization full-sprung from the 
earth (as our imaginary defensive and aggressive army was to 
spring) and to build instantly hundreds of miles of modern roads 
costing millions upon millions of dollars. In the older States in 
the highway game, better prepared with organizations and con- 
tractors, and with some knowledge of material and construction 
conditions, they are asking us to double, triple or quadruple our 
annual output of roads. It is probably fair to estimate that the 
expenditure for modern highways in rural America in 1919 was 
about $200,000,000, and that the sum desired to be expended for 
them in 1920 exceeds S600.000,000 In other words. the people 
of America desire to triple their highway expenditures and to do 
it in one year. 

We are wont to think of the era of railroad building in America 
as presenting the greatest of engineering problems, and that its 
solution was an astounding exhibition of the capacity of American 
engineering genius. However. the problem confronting American 
highway engineers today far exceeds the old one in magnitude. 
In the record five years of railroad development (1879 to 1883, 
inclusive) there were built 40.000 miles of railroad, costing, as 
nearly as I can ascertain. about $20,000 a mile on the average, or 
$800.000,000 in all. In the five years from 1920 to 1925. inelu 





sive, the American highway engineer will be expected to build 
probably 100.000 miles of highway, costing not less than 85,000,- 
000,000. Even allowing for the depreciated dollar, the yardage of 
earth to be moved, the amount of materials to be furnished and 
transported and the labor required are probably at least double 


those required in the former enterprise. 
Some of Our Problems. 
It may be of interest to list some of the tremendous problems 
facing the executives of State highway departments in this work 


of speeding up the national highway program to meet the Amer- 


1 Trained Engineering Help—The problem of trained engi- 





vidress of A. R. Hirst of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials at Louisvill Ky December 8, 1919 


neering help, to make the surveys and plans, the preliminary in 
vestigations and to perform the inspection is one largely for 
American educators, but with the present shortage and the very 
restricted output of young engineers, due to the war, it is an acute 
one demanding immediate attention I might add that, in my 
opinion, a four-year course is longer than is necessary for the 
preparation of much of the help that is needed, and a solution 


should be sought along the lines of the winter short courses of our 
agricultural colleges. We must have hundreds—yes, thousands 
of trained men at the earliest possible date, and four or five years 
hence will not do 


» - Vaterials of Construction 


Nothing is more certain than 
that there will be an acute shortage of materials in 1920 and there 
after, unless there is substituted in place of the present hit-and 
miss methods an intensive study of all available road materials in 
every State, and unless the most strenuous methods are used to 
develop every available source of supply. The expensive produc- 
tion and delivery of road materials during the winter season is 
going to be necessary, especially in the Northern States, with 
short construction seasons. Every State must establish a road 
materials department, the sole function of which will be to locate, 
test, develop and arrange for the proper delivery of all available 
materials. Already there are rumors of combinations of material 
men to purchase and control all sources of highway materials. It 
is up to the States to protect their people by getting sufficient 
material sources in State and county hands before it is too late. 


3. Cement—It seems obvious that much, if not all of the so 
called permanent surfacing, will be either cement concrete or other 
surfacings on @ cement concrete base, and that practically all 
Unless there can be 
had the most absolute and fair Federal control of the price of 


drainage structures will be built of concrete 


cement, the bidding between municipalities and States and between 
contractors for cement is apt to drive the price up to the point of 
impossibility. In lack of Federal control, the erection or pur 
chase by the States of cement mills or State control of the output 
of certain mills would seem to be only a rudimentary conception 
of the duty of protecting the public against unduly inflated prices 
The present unfair arrangement between manufacturers and deal 


hereby dealers who never see or handle the cement must be 


ers W 
paid hundreds of dollars for every mile of road built of concrets 


er with a concrete base must also be controlled effective ly States 


which buy millions of barrels of cement annually and pay always 
(no bad accounts) must get at least the dealer's price 

4. Car Serrice—Car service has been execrable on practically 
every railroad. We have been handicapped day after day and 
month after month by the criminal neglect of the present railroad 
officials to recognize the fact that highway building is a great 


American industry If construction is to be carried on with ma 
terials delivered by ra better car service, and, in the Northern 
States, a longer season for shipments, are necessary Possibly the 


time will soon return when freight revenues will mean something 


to American railroads and when it will not be an insult to a rail 











road man to offer } company freight business I sincerely hope 
so. Until then we ought not depend on materials involving a 
railroad haul except where ne other source of supply is hn ily 
possible, If the 1 roads re allowed to come out of their nt 
State of coma and will give the proper type of cars. enough of 
them and reasonable service at fair prices in the instal of 
unloading sidings conveniently near the work, their revenues can 
be very materially increased, « costs decreased, and our worl 
speeded up 

Who but a hopeless theorist could have devised the present 
system of railroad control wherein it is no one’s busi to get 
business, and the ss | i id does the I war 
and tear on its roadbed and equipment and the greater its real 
profit? If you guarantee n a fixed income for a term of years 
vhether he does 1 r tle r nothing, what is tl ‘ il 
result ? 


And yet it is serious! 
arrangement, which has killed all 


rreposed to continue the present sonorifie 


railroad initiative, h 





all legitimate business and left us a nation with its primary circu 


latory system fitted with a tourniquet on every artery. The latest 
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farseeing exhibition of genius is the granting of time and a half 
for overtime on slow freights, whereby it is happily made possible 
for every freight train crew to increase its earnings greatly by 
making slower time! 

Even in this railroad problem we must interest ourselves be- 
‘sleeping 


cause we can never build our roads unless this American 
beauty,” our railroad system, is given an injection of dynamite and 
made to live again. 

5. Efficient Construction Organization and Fair Prices—The 
contracting problem we always have with us. We need every com- 
petent highway builder available, and we need immediately to 
multiply his number two to five times in the various States We 
must encourage those good contractors who are now available and 
develop many new ones. To do this, good prices will have to be 
paid and fair treatment given. On the other hand, we must not 
hand over our clients’ pocketbooks to the contractors with the in- 
junction, “Take what you think is right, but please return us the 
cover.” Unless some restraint is exercised, with the amount of 
work there is to be done and with the universal feeling existing 
that “my road must be built no matter what it costs,” prices will 
be driven up and up, without regard to proper cost, values or 
profits. 

In this connection, it is my belief that each State should imme- 
diately develop a moderately large construction organization fully 
equipped to do a portion of all classes of its work. Then in case 
prices on certain work are extortionate, the work may be done by 
force account. This plan has the advantage of developing and 
training the nucleus of a larger day-labor organization if one 
should later prove necessary. It also gives at all times a true 
index of the cost of various kinds of work on the basis of actual 
and recent State experience. We cannot know the actual cost of 
work unless we are actually in the construction game. 

Every State has availed itself, I believe, of the offer of war 
equipment from the Federal Government. Large supplies of many 
things useful in highway work, especially motor trucks, have been 
or will be received. The organization of a proper department to 
receive, fit for use, and handle this equipment is no mean problem. 
The States should carefully consider whether this equipment 
should not be made the basis of building up a permanent, thor- 
oughly well equipped day-labor organization as a means for pro- 
tecting itself now and in the years to come. 

I also believe it necessary for adjoining States to co-operate 
with a view of keeping prices for work fair and uniform under the 
same conditions. If adjoining States are going to bid against each 
other, the cost of work in all of them will be sent up to the pro- 
hibitive point, without any ultimate advantage to any State It 
should be possible for the States to get together on this matter. 
Costs are quite figurable for each job, and with a uniform system 
of allowances for the use of machinery, profits and contingencies 
it should be possible to put work in all States on an approxi- 
mately equal basis of attractiveness. These allowances must be 
generous, because we must attract the best contractors, but they 
need not, and should not, be wasteful. This problem is the most 
acute of all our problems, and should be given immediate and 
scrious attention by every State. I can think of no way in which 
more millions can be unnecessarily spent in the next few years 
than by allowing unbridled and useless competition for contractors 
and materials to prevail between municipalities. 

6. Labor—We speak blithely of millions of dollars for the 
construction of thousands of miles of road. This program means 
men, far more men than have ever been employed in this work be- 
fore. But men are scarce, and other productive labor must not be 
raided. Our farms, our mines, our factories and our mills must 
be allowed to produce largely and at a reasonable cost. We should 
not pay our labor, or allow such prices to contractors as will 
enable them to pay their labor a sum per day greatly in excess of 
the going wage for like work in that vicinity. Whether we pay 
high prices for labor or whether the contractor does, it is our re- 
sponsibility, because the prices we pay for work determines the 
prices which can be paid for labor. In other words, we must not 
bull the labor market to the disadvantage of other production. 
This is public work, its continuance depends upon the support of 
the whole public, and we must be careful not to alienate this sup- 
port for forcing our work at undue prices, thus upsetting local 
labor situations. This policy is not only right from the standpoint 
ef expediency, but is also economically .sound. 

7. Improved Location and Alignment—We have, in the past. 
been too prone to build along the old-established lines of high- 


— 


ways. This has been the easy course, and it has been taken. But 
the new traffic conditions are so different and so intense that ip 
considering the construction of a main trunk highway all of the 
old governing considerations—such as saving the buying of new 
lands for right of way, utilizing old cuts and fills, saving an exist. 
ing bridge or a few good culverts—no longer bind us to the ol 
locations. We must connect the centers of population, because 
they are the points from which things and persons come and to 
which they wish to go. In building a modern highway betweep 
these fixed points we can feel free to exercise our untrammeled 
judgment and build where the road will ultimately cost the publie 
the least. Shortness of distance, freedom from dangerous curves 
and from railroad grade crossings, and reasonable grades, are now 
the principal ends to be sought, and practically nothing elge 
counts, 

Cost of construction has become secondary. If the very con- 
servative sum of 10 cents per mile is allowed for each mile of 
travel saved, the saving of a mile in distance on highways carry- 
ing the following average number of vehicles per day will save 
the traveling public the given amount per year, which is the in 
terest at 5 per cent on the amount given in the third column. 


VALUE OF A MILE IN HIGHWAY DISTANCE SAVED 








Average number of Saving to owners Saving capitalized 
vehicles per day per year. at 5 per cent equals 

1™m $3.659 $73.000 

260 9.195 182 5™ 

a) 18 ) wn 

G50 27.375 7,59 

10 36.500 72.00 

2.000 72.0) 1.460.099 

5.000 182.500 3.650.000 

10,000 365,000 7.200.000 


I believe that these figures are unassailable and that they 
demonstrate that when building our main highways for all the 
years to cote, saving in distance in the layouts is the supreme 
consideration and should receive much more attention. 

Many other important problems could be named and briefly 
commented on, but this paper will be too long if continued along 
these lines. I cannot, however, resist naming without comment 
some of the other things with which an efficient State highway 





department must also concern itself: 

8. A proper system of records of the cost of all construction 
and of accounting for all funds available. 

9. Proper publicity of plans and results, not only in the local 
press, but in the national press. 

10. Proper care of traffic during reconstruction. 

11. Proper touring maps for the information of the people of 
the State and of other States. 

12. Proper marking of the main traveled roads keyed to the 
State maps. 

13. Proper accommodations for the traveling public in the way 
of garages, hotels, public parking places and comfort stations 

14. Complete knowledge and study of, and, if necessary, the 
design of labor and time-saving devices and equipments. 

15. A study of plant layouts and equipment for various types 
of construction under varying conditions. 

16. A study of the grade-crossing situation and a strong cam- 
paign for improved conditions. 

17. The holding of road schools and short courses for the in 
struction and inspiration of all classes engaged in supervising and 
constructing highways. 

18. Helping to formulate and pass adequate highway legisla 
tion so that the State may keep pace with other States 


The Coming Battle. 


It may readily be seen from this hasty survey of some of the 
attendant problems that these changed highway conditions and 
this spirit of getting hitherto unheard-of results have, instead of 
making our task easier, but served to increase tremendously our 
problems and responsibilities. We are on the threshold of a new 
epoch in highway construction in America, but instead of congrat 
ulating ourselves today that the long fight for highways is won, we 
should rather gird our loins for the impending battle. Added re- 
sponsibilities bring added fears to the executive who thinks and 
spur him on to new efforts and new devices for developing himself 
and his organization to meet the new conditions. 

The coming battle is all the more serious, because from time 
immemorial the American people, while always willing to pay the 
price for the work they desire, have never been willing to pay the 
price of the proper supervision of it. “Millions for publie works, 
but a pittance for those who must design and supervise the build- 
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f them.” seems to be the American spirit. Our national and 
State legislative halls are filled with men who appropriate millions 


and tens of millions with very little thought of the organizations 





necessary to expend them properly, and with much less desire to 


provide proper supervision than to further the prestige of them- 
selves or of their political party. 
Federal Policy. 

As a case in point: It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
present Congress could be induced to fix the salary of the very 
competent present head of the Federal Bureau of Roads at $6000 
a year, although this bureau will in the. years 1919 to 1922, in- 
elusive, supervise from the Federal standpoint and protect the 
Federal interest in the expenditure of probably $200.000.000 of 
Federal money and with it the expenditure of $300,000.000 more 
from the States and local units. When a Federal highway com- 
mission is proposed, to expend billions in the layout, construction 
and maintenance of the proposed Federal highway system. the 
salaries of the commissioners and of the chief engineers are fixed, 
» told that Con 
gress will never “stand for” these salaries and that they will prob- 
ably be cut to much less before the bill becomes a law. if it should 
become a law. The national Congress is probably the most nig- 





under protest, at $10.000 each per year, and we : 


gardly employer in America, unless some of the States bear off 
the unenviable palm. It seems hopeless to expect a continuously 
eficient organization in any Federal bureau unless Congress shall 
see a new light and fix public salaries to fit the imposed responsi- 
bilities. 

It is interesting, although disconcerting, to note the almost total 
lack of interest on the part of road-promoting organizations in the 
fundamental problem of getting proper administrative bodies to 
control the highway programs. We have good-roads associations, 
trail associations, highway councils, etc., ad infinitum, all seeking 
to promote the construction of roads in detail or in mass, and 
urging the nation, the States and the counties to spend millions or 
billions on highways of all kinds, classes, sorts and conditions. 

The sole idea seems to be to get money, and more money, to 
build highways. It does not appear to matter to them what kind 
of highways, who builds them or whether the people get a dollar's 
worth or a dime’s worth for a dollar. Men are in these associa- 
tions who make millions every year, who control organizations 
which are solely designed to get efficient dollar for dollar results, 
and who pay their executives what they are worth. Yet when 
they get into the field of public service they seemingly forget all 
the rules which made their own business a success, and expect a 
thousand-dollar man to be the eighth wonder ef the world, and 
world-beating organizations to grow over night, with no possible 
financial encouragement. Unless business men of this elass wake 
up and devote more thought to the basic problem of getting effi- 
cient organizations to spend the money, I fear.a real disaster to 
our highway programs. 

Politics and Salaries. 

All of us have probably in the past decided the possibility of 
getting effective results out of town and ccunty highway efforts be- 
cause, we said. politics had too great a part in road work in those 
units and that they would never pay the sa’aries necessary to 
get competent planning and supervision of the work. And yet 
in 34 of the 48 States which now have State highway denart- 
ments, the Governor may change the personnel of the State high- 
way department so as to control it during his term of office. In 
many of these States the highway law is deliberately so framed 
that a new Governor may make a clean sweep of the State high- 
way department the minute he assumes office. if he so desires. 
In most cases he seems to have desired it. There have been at 
least 127 different executive highway officials in these 34 politically 
organized State highway departments in the grand total of 296 
years of their existence. or a change every 214 years. on the aver- 
age, in each State. The oldest executive officer in charge of high- 
way work in any American State has served his State nine years 
in that capacity 

A State highway denartment is not right or it is not wrong 
just because it has a Republican or a Democrat at its head. or 


because one brand of Republican or Democrat is in control when 
another brand of the same political party comes into power. <A 


f 
Stat» highway department is right when it is well organized to 
get ellicient and economical results. and is wrong when it is or- 
ganized or unorganized to produce inefficient and uneconomical 
results. 


Let us consider the salaries paid the executive officers of the 


State highway departments There is one who is paid $20,000 


per annum; two, 510.000; one, SSOOO; two ST000; two, SG000; 





and eight, 85000, while 32 of tl are paid less than $5000, and 
-0 receive $3600 or less. In this connection it should be remem 
bered that the highway work which it is expected a State high 
way department s d supervi is now in few cases less than 
$5.000,000 a year and I st it has I ‘ will seon 
reach as mu as fifteen, twent or twenty-fiy millions What 
business tion in the world \ l pay on a ar scale 
for es s itie would ex t to rece adequate 
result ler such conditi 

I spea f tl tte not s} t of fau!t-findir but 
in order to inter " t great pr ft g publi 
opinion to the point wl for its vn |} ‘ n. it will insist 
upon tl rope tion of every ag vy which deals with 
the expenditure of these great aggrega s of highway funds 


We must, by every means in our power, by precept and ex- 


lean-cut business efficiency in 


> 


American highway administration In doing so we will go up 


against the long pre udice of the American people against 





paying their public servants a living or a proper wags From 
top to bottom ie scale of 
stitutional and other officers of the nation, of the States, of the 





public salaries is wrong. The con- 
counties, and of all other municipalities are, practically without 
exception, being paid, not on the basis of what their services 


are or should be worth, but on a basis fixed (in most cases long 





») with due regard to the “honor” which must accrue 


years ag 





to the holder of a public office. The universal custom was, is, 
and possibly always will be. to figure that the prospective holder 
of the job will be a politician with other interests or means and 
that the salary won't matter. or that joy at getting the “plum” 

of public office wil! dwarf all material considerations 
There is or should be an honor in being selected for public 
service—and worthy publ servants appreciate and feel that 
honer It may be, although I doubt it. worth while for the 
} 


American people to penalize consistently those who work for 





them by paying them less than a living wage or less than the 
work would command if done for a corporation, or if done for the 
But the trouble with 
the system is that when the American people have before them 


a piece of really constructive work, like their present highway 


individual citizen in his private capacity 


program. the policy falls down absolutely 

We must help the American people by making them realize 
that with hundreds of millions, even billions, to be expended in 
the next few years, the building of highways is a profession and 
a business and not a political football to be kicked around like 
the proverbial pup. This is not selfishness. Most of us are in 
this highway business because we love the work and because we 
p bui'd up the States and the nation. I doubt if there 


is one man here who has made good or wh 


want to he 
0 is capable of making 
good who cannot leave his present State position and make more 
money working for himself or in employment in commercial lines. 
But the work must go on and it must go on well, and we must 
feel an interest above a mere financial interest in the jobs we 
hold. if we are worthy of them 

Money is not al'—the satisfaction of creating, of building; of 
creating and building well: of helping to build a county, a State, 
or a nation. is worth more than a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars a vear if one can manage to live. We can't afford to 
pinch pennies and bandy words just for ourselves. but in the in- 
terest of the competent and “up and coming” highway organiza- 
tion which must be created in every State to protect the interests 
of the people of the State. we can afford to fight for the right 

Unless there appears a radical change in the American spirit 
of exnecting much from their public servants and giving little, 
not one of us here will ever get rich or even attain a competence 


in the nublic service. We will. on the contrary, fight on and on 


until diseruntled politicians finally get us. or a vounger and bet 
ter ona ] d man supnlants us With the best of 4 mith, our 
enthusiasm and our st th ne, we will reti full of w nds 
with + ne ind wit! t hon ) iT y start l | 
dle are Such is the almost inevitable fate of the servants of tl 
A rican peontle But we ean retire with honor 1 and 
with « r f se etil] 4 ne Later t} wl ’ vy f + ‘ , d 
fight for right standards, and thus help ike t math of their 
s ssors eas iv be recognized as blic benefactors W 

these | eers are dead and buried, as is the custom here, they 
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will be acclaimed as, after all, worth while, and possibly even 
monuments will be erected to some of them. 

I trust that nothing I have said in regard to State highway 
organizations will be wrongly construed. The present organiza- 
tions, with very few exceptions, are and have been doing effective 
work with limited opportunities. Where there is trouble it is in 
most cases due principally to the damnable political obsession 
of our American commonwealths. In too many States it is not 
even debated that the old political motto “to the victor belongs 
the spoils” is the law and the gospel, and the idea that the vic- 
tory of any political party or of a faction of any political party 
should not carry with it the transfer of all offices within the 
Governor's control is not even considered, but a total overturn is 
taken as a matter of course. County and State officials without 
number have been thrown out of office for no other reason than 
that “they have held the job long enough; someone else should 
be given a chance.” If a bank or a railroad, or any other cor- 
poration, adopted the idea that political belief was the hallmark 
of efficiency, or that long-continued service was a valid reason for 
discharging its personnel, public confidence would be lost, its 
stock would be a drug on the market and the corporation itself 
would become bankrupt. 

In fairness to my home State, Wisconsin, it should be stated 
that we have a non-political highway commission, the operations 
of which have been entirely free from political interference by 
the Governor or anyone else. I state this because there may be 
some idea that my remarks originate from dissatisfaction with 
conditions in my own State, which is not the case. Conditions, 
laws and public sentiment there are good and improving fast. I 
have, however, long been a student of American highway admin- 
istration, have followed changing State laws and personnels, and 
have attended practically all national highway meetings for years 
As a result of these observations, I believe I can safely say that 
the great American highway problem will never be solved rightly 
until we get our State and county organizations safely established 
on the sole basis of well-paid efficiency. 

The American public must be convinced that if they will play 
politics with their public officials they should confine themselves 
to routine offices where almost anybody can “get by” because 
someone else does the work anyway. They must be convinced, 
on the other hand, that the highway departments of the States 
and of the counties come into a different class and that here merit 
and knowledge should be the sole criterion in selecting and keep- 
ing their officials, and that here at least, length of training and 
service is of tremendous value and a necessity if efficient and 
economical results are to be secured. 

The professions of highway engineering and of highway build- 
ing must be dignified so that they shall atttract the best engi- 
neers and the best construction men in America. This is im- 
portant not only for the immediate future, but especially so for 


the years to come. Not only must we strive to attract and keep 





the best we have, but we must get the coming men. We need all 
the brains and all the talent we can muster. To attract the best 
young men, good working conditions, a clean atmosphere in pub- 
lie service, adequate compensation and a reasonable chance of 
advancement must be offered. Less than this will not serve 

Therefore, let us dedicate ourselves to this work of helping to 
make all highway organizations efficient instruments. able and 
competent to carry out the American purpose of building a high- 
way system befitting the greatness of the American nation. Than 
this, we can do the American people no greater service. 





Record Sale of North Carolina Farm Land. 


Raleigh. N. C.. December 10—[Special.]—The State Prison 
Roard has sold its T000)-acre farm, lying along the Roanoke River 
in Halifax county, for $520,000, this being the largest sale of farm 
property ever made in North Carolina. On this farm 5500 acres 
were under cultivation by 600 convicts, the land being among the 
richest in the United States. The highest price paid per acre at 
the sale was $1). the lowest $40. 

Never before has there been seen such a breaking up of great 
farms into small ones as have occurred this year. Thousands of 
persons who have been tenants are buying farms and are becoming 
landowners for the first time, this step doubling their usefulness 
as citizens. The State buys for a new prison farm over 3000 
acres of land near Raleigh, and on this will have a model prison 
and farm and also a reformatory for younger criminals. 


Heavy Exports of Wheat to France. 


Galveston, Tex., December S—[Special.]—It is stated by H. A. 
Wickstrom, chief inspector for the Galveston Cotton Exchange 
and Board of Trade, that the total exports of wheat to foreign 
countries through this port for the month of November was 2,385. 
344 bushels, as compared with 3,194.107 bushels exported during 
the month of October. A total of 53,125 bushels of barley was 
exported through here during November. On December 4 the 
export wheat at Galveston included 2,540,012 bushels in the four 
elevators and 552,500 bushels in railroad cars on sidings here, 





Other export grain stored here at the present consists of 40,357 
bushels of oats. 61,798 bushels of rye and 1138 bushels of barley 
in elevators and 17,500 bushels of rye and 2500 bushels of corn in 
cars. En route here are 351 cars of grain, carrying approximately 
450,000 bushels, the most of which is wheat, making the amount of 
wheat stored here and en route here about 3,500,000 bushels. 

France was the heaviest importer of wheat from Galveston dur- 
ing November, three vessels departing for that country with a com- 
bined total of 697,791 bushels in their holds, England with 627.853 
bushels ranked second. Of the wheat exports to that country, 
287,000 went te Manchester and 340,853 bushels to Liverpool. 
Exports of wheat to Italy in vessels listed to call at Gibraltar for 
orders were 562,000 bushels from Galveston and 159,600 bushels 
from Port Arthur, a total of 722.400 bushels, which is greater 
than the number consigned to the order of the French Government. 
Belgium, the only other country to which wheat was sent from 
here last month, imported 396,000 bushels. 

Sufficient tonnage to handle the 3,500,000 bushels of grain at 
Galveston and en route here has been allocated to load here this 
month, according to the list of allocations issued by the United 
States Grain Corporation. In addition to the four vessels loading 
grain here at the present time, which are the Hubert, Cardigan. 
Tactician and Isanta, 18 foreign steamships have been assigned 
to take wheat cargoes at Galveston before the end of the year. 

The total amount of wheat exported from Galveston since July 
1 is 11.547,724 bushels, in comparison with 2,958,024 bushels dur- 
ing the same period last year. This is an increase of 8,389,700 
bushels. Barley exports since July 1 total 473,125 bushels. Wheat 
exports since July 1 are already in excess of those during the 12 
months ending at that time, during which less than 10,000,000 
bushels were loaded for foreign countries at Galveston. 





Texas Wheat Acreage Will Be Reduced. 


Austin, Tex., December 12—[Special.]—The wheat acreage of 
Texas will be greatly reduced next year as compared with this. 
The farmers could not get their plowing done in time for planting 
in some sections; in others there was fear of further loss, the 
farmers having lost heavily on a bounteous crop because of the 
breakdown of the railroad administration in furnishing cars for 
transportation north and to the failure of the Shipping Board to 
send enough vessels to Galveston to handle the tremendous crops 
of Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Strong arguments were made by bankers and grain dealers to 
induce another heavy acreage to wheat, and the fact that the 
Northwest will again produce a short crop was pointed out to 
them, but those who were willing were unable to do so. 

There is a very heavy demand for cottonseed, the crop having 
been so badly spoiled by the rains over most of the State that de 
pendence must be placed upon the crop of West Texas, which is 
just now getting to the gin. There is no time for s paration of the 
seed, and all the planting for next year except in a very few locali- 
ties will be from gin run of seed, meaning that there will be a set- 
back of several years in the struggle to establish the long-staple 
cotton throughout Texas. 

The department of agriculture and the department of markets 


and warehouses are exerting every effort to supply the farmers 


with seed, but there will be a searcity when planting time comes 


The county of Union, North Carolina, of which Monroe is the 
county-seat, is said to have a telephone in every home. In Orange 
about 75 per cent of all the homes have a telephone. These art 
owned by a co-operative company, and during the winter the farm 
ers, who are the owners, will rebuild and extend the system 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


With Settlement of Strikes Outlook Is for Large Con- 
sumptive Demand for Pig-Iron and Steel Products. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 15—[ Special.]—-With the coal strike 

settled and the last vestiges of the steel strike lost in the shuffle 

produced by the coal shortage, the iron and steel industry will 
have a more placid Christmas than it expected. The coal strike 
was severe and very threatening in the latter part of the period, 
but recovery from the shortage of coal will be prompt. Settle- 
ment of the coal strike occurred last Wednesday, when the com 
mittee of the union mine workers, with one dissenting voice, ac- 
cepted the proposal of a 14 per cent wage increase, with submis- 
sion of any grievances that may remain to a commission of three, 
appointed by President Wilson, to report if possible in GO days. 

Thursday a few mine workers straggled back and Friday a few 

more. Saturday a large number returned and production at the 

union mines this week is expected to be not far from normal. 

Refore the strike ended coal production, at the non-union mines 

and the few union mines that were working, had reached about 

50 per eent of the rate in the four weeks ended October 25, 

when production was rather heavy, as coal was desired for stock- 

ing. This was the average of the country, but on account of 
unionism being so strong in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
there was little coal available, for the steel industry centered here 

and in Ohio. F 
By authority from Washington the regional railroad commit- 

tee here last Friday canceled the restrictions as to the consump- 
tion of coal for lighting, and on Saturday the restriction as to 
coke making. This had started with 25 per cent, being increased 
at the beginning of last week to 50 per cent. Last week’s pro 
duction of coke in the Connellsville region is estimated at 60 per 
cent of the output the week before, which was 262.810 tons, or 
about 25,000 tons more than output in two or three weeks pre 
ceding. 


Restriction in Iron and Steel Output. 


Several blast furnaces have been forced to bank, and a few 
more may have to bank in the next few days, before fresh sup 
plies of coke become available. Connellsville coke reaches fur 
naces from one to two weeks after being produced, so that the 
furnaces are not through with their troubles even though this 
week's Connellsville production may be normal or even above 
normal. The region will make all the coke it can, for Government 
prices, now ruling on both coal and coke, are much more profit- 
able for coke than for coal, Connellsville prices being S6 for fur 
nace coke, S7 for foundry coke and $2.35 for mine-run coal, a!l 
per net ton. Supplies of by-product coke will increase only grad 
ually, as in most cases the ovens must wait on fresh coal ship 
ments. A few have stocks, which they have been using sparingly 
to make them last, and at these plants coke production will it 
(Tease at once, 

When the steel strike started, September 22, the country was 


producing pig-iron at the of about 95.000 tons a day \ 


ew days later the rate 





wn to about 50,000 tons a day 


Output then increased steadily until a rate of 85,000 tons was 
e , 
reached December 1. Then the coal strike began to affect the 





situation, a few furnaces having since been forced to bank, whilk 
several that were about to in have been prevented Cur 
tailment due to the coal strik affecting the supply of coke) may 





make a low point of 70,000 or 75.000 tons a day, but by the end 
of the month. or at least early in January, a 100,000-ton rate 
be attained Thus the curtailment in pig-iren preductio 
to the coal strike is something like 100,000 to 200,000 tons a 
The curtailment in output due to the iron and steel strik« 
may be estimated at about 2.500.000 tons. 

While this looks like a large loss in production there is no ocea 
The total producti 


of pig-iron in the calendar year will be between 30.000.000 and 


anyone to grow excited about it 


capacity is more than 43 





S0500.000 tons while t 





000.000 tons and is probably about 45,000,000 tons, 
curtailment in production due to lack of orders is vastly greater 
than the curtailment due to the iron ‘and steel strike, wl 


strike is insignificant. 





loss of output due to the coal 
Prospects for pig-iron production for the new year 
that can hardly 


favorable. There may be some labor shortage, but 


be an important factor. seeing that there is a general labor 
shortage it is likely iffect the consu x of g-iron more than 
the producers As to raw materials, there - a larger stock of 


Lake Superior ore on Lake Erie docks and at furnaces than a 


year ago. The ore movement down the lakes to December 1 was 
47.130,7 ] 


1918S movement, the production of pig-iron has fallen short of the 


oo tons While that was 14,000,000 tons less than the 


output upon which the 191S ore movement was computed by a 
larger margin. As to coke supplies, many by-product ovens have 
been built in the past three years and few beehive ovens have 
been abandoned, so in that direction also it is merely a matte 
of labor. 
not prepared to assert that they pay lower wages than do the 


The steel mills. blast furnaces and coke producers ar 


manufacturers who consume pig-iron and steel products, hence 
there is hardly a serious prospect of these commodities becoming 
especially scarce 

As to steel production, a computation is made that from S¢ 


tember 2° when the iron and steel strike started, to December 8 
when the coal situation became the dominant factor in limiting 
steel mill blast furnace operations, a period of 11 weeks, the 
production of finished rolled steel was about 4,000,000 tons. The 
weekly rate just before the strike was about 600,000 tons, so that 
a 2.600,000-ton shortage of steel products might be figured. No 
\ price of $10 a keg 


was paid for a lot of 1000 kegs of nails last week, but that was 


shortage of any such volume is apparent 
only a 50-ton lot. Production before the strike was partly for 
stocking purposes, and if 10 per cent of the 600,000 tons a week 
went into stock consumption was only 540,000 tons a week. Thus 
by the use of stocks a real shortage of steel was delayed 

The strikes have left operating conditions at steel works in a 
very muddled state, and the pre-strike production rate of steel 
may not be attained until some time in January, perhaps not 
until February. 
week and if a capacity rate can be attained by early spring the 


Capacity, however, is close to 725.000 tons a 
shortage caused by the strikes will quickly be made up and then 
there will be more steel than ever 


Prospects for Demand. 


The outlook is for an almost unlimited consumptive demand for 
pig-iron and steel prducts. Many building projects are on foot 
besides those already under contract, and the railroads are cer 
tain to be at least moderate buyers. They would not need to be 
heavy buyers to make an impress on the situation as there has 
been searcely any buying for railroad account for nearly two 


vears. Manufacturing consumers are all busy, with good pros 


pects for orders. The automobile trade is very flourishing, with 
no prospect of the “saturation point.” talked of at intervals for 
more than 10 years, being reached in the near future W hate 
limit there may be to the demand for steel will be a limit imposed 
by the labor supply for fabricating or otherw handling st ' 
put it into actual « ent Ther . nital g 
plovment than there is labor seeking to do efficient worl 

Export demand is heavy, low éxchar rates evidently | ra 
bar. Divergence of exchange f Da | 1] 
bered, a not a « it s ha i? 

odity prices being h higl ne « ntr thar thes 
ind thus rtain count ’ ltol Unit St 
even though the « inge rate is g . ' ‘ 
ste prod rs a g for rt tha ner 
reported nd desnite the exe! g ition tl nr re 

re | f tha hose current tl ‘ ‘ ma t 

Iron and Steel Prices. 

I ndrv pig-iron in this district | ] ; ot t $9 
in the w being « it S35 te S38s ‘ ( 
d B —_ it S22 P 
s it SB5. but odd f have y 
pr s The pig t t © « f F t 
ind tl ‘ s I \ ] , t t ‘ 
1 tew we s that tl were l i t f f 
t! t It i? il T - es 
ir ind steel st late Sept bet d ! l 
it | t SLO. v: t f ¢ tal e . vy } 
ire ng S3S for early deliveries few if ar ‘ ha 
had their operations ser sly curtailed by lack of pig 

The steel market continues to be divided between the pr 3 
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the March 21 schedule and 


} 





who insist on holding prices down to 


those who are anxious to obtain as high prices as possible. The 


United States Steel Corporation showed 7,125.550 tons of unfilled 
obligations on their books at the end of November, indicating an 
increase during the month of 655,662 tous, while shipments in the 
month were close to SOO,000 tons Thus the Steel Corporation 
sold nearly 1,500,000 tons of its products during November, not 
While pre nium 


paid to smaller preducers in many lines, the total 


a ton being sold at above the March 21 schedule. 
prices are being 
volume of such transactions is relatively insignificant. 


Upward Tendency in Price, With Reviving Activity 
in Southern Iron and Steel. 

December 15 

tion of giving a little tonnage to home or old-time customers, 


Southern pig-iron producers are out of the market for the time 


Birmingham, Ala., | Special ]|— With the excep- 


being. Quotations are strong, on a 835 per ton basis, No. 2 


foundry, 1.75 to 225 per cent. and inclinations all upward, open 
predictions being made that $40 will be a price before long. The 
numerous orders accepted and the uncertainties as to costs of 
production are still given as the cause of the hesitation on the 
part of producers to remain in the market rather than waiting 
for the higher price. There is no doubt that read ustment of 
wages in the mining section alone will bring about some increased 
cost in the make of iron, while other costs are likely to go up. 
With the coal strike ended and the men back at work and the 
normal output at mines about reached again, attention is now 
being directed to furnaces and in the next few days there will be 
some resumption of operations. It is believed that three or four 
furnaces not now in operation will be producing pig-iron within 
the next 30 days Of the 100.000 tons or iron scattered about 
furnace yards in this district, it is not believed a fourth is avail- 
able in case there should be an unprecedented need and imme- 
diate delivery were required. Consumers continue to urge deliv- 
ery on contracts placed some time ago, manifesting a need for 
the product. During this week the straightening out of the con- 
ditions contracted some by the recent strike of the mine workers 
in the coal fields will have been completed and everything will 
get back to the activity that was being taken on during October. 
This includes local melting of iron, steady delivery of pig-iron, 
steady operation of furnaces and so on. Coke ovens. which were 
called upon to give 50 per cent of the coal to the open market, 
will be back in full operation before the end of the week. Rail 
roads are reinstating schedules right along and other activities 
are proceeding along nicely. 

Inquiries for pig-iron come from every direction. The shortage 
of pig-iron in other districts is being sounded out in these in- 
quiries. There is some belief in this section that the loss in pro- 
duction occasioned by the coal miners’ strike wi!l never be re- 
cuperated, while others are of the opinion that a spurt on the 
part of the producing companies will before long have general 
conditions in fine shape. 

Railroad officia's are being urged to give every service possible. 
in handling raw material to the furnaces, in getting pig-iron out 
to customers and in moving the finished products, steel and steel 
shapes. 

While there is no statement made on this line, the indications 
are that there will be no return to the open market by the piz- 
iron manufacturers in Alabama until after the holidays now. The 
tonnage disposed of for delivery during the first ouarter of the 
coming year aggregates largely into the probable output for that 
Into the second quarter, it is intimated. but a fair start 
If plans in mind are carried out, 


period 
has been made in probable make. 
within another three weeks three furnaces will be in operation, 
now either under repairs or not in commission. 

The steel mills. foundries and machine shons, cast-iron and san- 





itary pipe plants and other similar industries of this district, are 
reviving under the better fuel sunply also and there will be ex- 
tensive deliveries of various products rivtht along. The 


which are gi ntion to automobile parts. foundries that are 


small in comparison with the big plants working on snear. cotton- 
seed oil and other mill work, are finding more work being given 
them than they ean do and two or three have plans drawn and 





will immediately begin work of extending plants, the enlarge- 


ments to eare for business that is in sight for the future. The 
shipment via the Warrior River of steel shanes bv the Fairfield 


works to the Mobile plant of the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car 








Company, subsidiary of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
has proven successful and has brought about an acc ation . 
the plans for termina!s on the Warrior River in the B 
district. 

Birmingham will be represented at the launching of the firs 


steel ship turned out by the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car ¢, 


at Mobile, a 9600-ton boat, built completely with B ingha " 
produced steel The event is scheduled for December 20) and will 
be an epoch in the history of iron and steel manufact ¢ in this 
district. A number of ships are planned for constr ion, ag 


stated befor 

L. Sevier, whose connection with the Sloss-Sheffield 
Iron Co. as vice-president was severed today, will ta hold of 
the presidency of the Alabama Manufacturers’ Association 
shortly He will give especial attention to the export trade, 
which is at the very door of the manufacturing interests of this 
section. 

The by-product coke ovens of the Sloss-Sheffield Stee! 
Co. at North B 
pleted by February 1, it is now estimated. 


« Iroa 
mingham, 120 Semet-Solvay ovens, will be com- 
A power plant is be- 
ing constructed in the immediate vicinity, to be operated by the 
gas from the ovens and the power generated will be used in the 
electrification and operation of mines and other plants of the 





company. Rough figures estimate an output of 409,000 ton 





coke per annum at the by-product coke ovens and a saving of 
A saving of $400,000 in 
operations by means of electrification of plants during each year 
is also estimated. This company now has three blast 


$1 per ton on the coke to the company. 


irnaces 
in operation, with a fourth to start up shortly. ‘The company 
will eliminate the bee-hive ovens, almost in the heart of Birming- 
ham now, when the by-product ovens are in full operatior 

The by-product coke oven plant of the Birmingham By-Product 
& Coke Co., Morris W. Bush, president. 30 Koppers ovens, will be 
completed February 15 or 20. Much delay has been experienced 
since the work was started. 

The plant of the Shelby Chemical Co., a charcoal by-product 
plant at the furnace plant of the Shelby Iron Company. is now 
in full operation and charcoal. wood alcohol. acetate of lime and 
wood oil are being produced in quantity. The charcoal is being 
used at the furnace plant now in blast. A strong market for 
charcoal iron is assured, no effort being made to sell on the open 
market This product is quoted around $50, f. o. b. furnace 
Construction of the wood by-product plant was started on duri 
the war, the Government rendering assistance in the financing 
of the project. Since the signing of the armistice. the Govern- 
ment settled on contracts pending and the plant is now being 
operated by the Shelby Chemical Co., of which Morris Bush is 
the executive officer. A good market is expected for the other by- 
products than charcoal. The plant at Shelby is said to be one 
of the most complete of its kind in the South, though not the 
largest. It cost more than $1,000,000. 

Pig-iron and scrap iron and steel quotations in the Birmingham 
district are as follows: 

PIG-TRON 

No. 2 four dry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. o. b. furnaces 

ton; No. 1 foundry, 2.75 per cent silicon, $3 





per 





to 2 





6.15; iron of 2.7 

3.25 per cent silicon, $37.40; basic, $34.7 

OLD MATERIAL 
Ol steel axles.. 5 icine Hevpteipnaien wind aaeind . $28.00 to $29.0 
Ol] iron axtes....... oes-ned 
Old steel rails 5 Batu 
Hleavy melting steel 
No. 1 R. R> wrought.. 





No. 1 erst. 
Stove plate peeece eves 
Old car wheels.... kaise wei vee , . 26 to 2 


°F.) to 27.00 


Old tramear wheels y, 
Wwwto 12..0 
1 


Machine-shop turnings ’ - 
Casi-iron borings.... ; : ..ee 12.00 to 





Merchants’ Exchange at Houston. 

A merchants’ exchange has been organized at Houston, Tex., 
according to a report from there, and Charles P. Shearn has been 
elected president; John E. Bishop, vice-president and treasur¢ 
and Sigmord Rothschild, secretary These together with D. 8. 
Cage and W. L. Edmundson are the directors. It is proposed 
to include in the exchange all lines of business, each kind of busi- 
ness constituting a separate unit. Hay and grain dealers have 
already formed their unit and have anpointed an inspector. Rice 
dealers. produce dealers. cottonseed oil mill men. ete.. are also ex- 


pected to form units within the organization. Each line of bus! 
ness as represented bv a unit is to regulate its own affairs under 


the general rules of the exchange. 
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Democratic Senators Threaten to Break 
With the Administration on the Treaty Issue 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record. ] 


Washington, D. C., December 16. 

There are signs that the Democratic minority in the Senate 
will not follow President Wilson in his uncompromising attitude 
on the Peace Treaty. The semi-official statement put out from 
the White House, and later ascertained to have been written by 
Mr. Wilson himself, to the effect that the Chief Executive con- 
templates no concession of any sort and intends to let the treaty 
remain with the Senate, on whose shoulders full responsibility 
for the failure or success of the pact is thrown, did not cause, 
as some writers have asserted, a panic among Democratic Sena- 
tors, but it did arouse a storm of criticism, heard for the most 
part in the cloakrooms. 

Senator Walsh of Montana, on whom the Administration placed 
great reliance during the treaty fight, declared that “the Demo 
cratic Senators are inwardly seething over the position taken by 
the President. They are all wondering whether the statement 
was really written by the President or by some cheap politician 
assuming to speak the President's mind.” 

Charges and countercharges of all sorts have been sweeping 
through the capital. Senator Borah declares that powerful in- 
terests are spending great sums of money to force ratification. 
Meantime, business interests, large and small, including the cot 
ton interests, are bitter in their denunciation of a situation which 
appears to be inexcusable and unwarranted. They are demand- 
ing that the SO Senators who voted for ratification in one form 
or another get together and take decisive action 

On Saturday Senator Knox, following the cue of Senator Un- 
derwood, proposed ratification of the treaty in so far as it af 
fected Germany. On its merits, that proposal would have almost 
a unanimous vote in the Senate. But the merits have nothing 
to do with the case. Soth sides, unfortunately, are playing some 
politics, with the Presidential election in view. 

Meantime, as if to emphasize the “magnificent solitude” of the 
President in his stand for ratification without change, Senator 
Hitchcock journeyed down to Charlotte, N. C., 
Congressional election is being held today, with the League of 


where a special 


Nations as one of the issues, and virtually repudiated the stand 
taken by Mr. Wilson. The Democrats do not think reservations 
necessary, he said, “but they will concur in some—for guarding 
the Monroe Doctrine; for making it clear that domestic questions 
are not within the jurisdiction of the League; for declaring that 
the League has no control over our army and navy; that we can 
be involved in war only by act of Congress; that the plural votes 
of the nations involved in the British Empire shall be disquali- 
fied, and that, if the United States shall decide to withdraw from 
the League, it alone shall be the judge of whether its obligations 
are such that it can properly do so.” 

Yet, with a readiness to compromise on such lines, Senator 
Hitchcock represents the extreme Administration view at the 
capital. The distance he is from his chief is merely another indi 
cation of the extreme dissatisfaction of Democratic Senators with 
the position in which they have been put. The Nebraskan is 
struggling to retain his position as leader of the minority, and he 
is finding himself overwhelmed by the Underwood following. That, 
some observers think. is why Mr. Hitchcock is becoming less 
bellicose and more inclined to accept facts as they exist. 

Whether organized international propaganda is responsible or 
not for a condition of affairs that is thought to emphasize the 
necessity of final action by the Senate, the fact remains that the 
fall in British exchange has seriously affected the cotton and 
other markets. It was reported in New York that British cotton 
burers had been. advised by cable to stop purchasing until ex 
change recovered. It was also reported that curtailment of the 
reciscounting privilege by the Federal Reserve Board had forced 
the sale of American goods stored in foreign warehouses, which 
also hurt exchange. 

3e that as it may. the historic council in London, when the 
Italian, French and British Premiers virtually wrote a new peace 
eompact of their own, following it with a semi-official statement 
that while they did not wish to interfere in American domestic 
affairs, they thought it proper to let it be known that they did 
not object, in general, to the Senate reservations, had a tremen 
dous effect in Washington. 

It would not require an hour to put into text-wal form a ratifi- 


cation resolution on which two-thirds of the Senate would agree 
Never have the opposing bodies been closer together than they 
are now. In fact, the long months of debate and study have 
brought about almost a universality of agreement on the neces 
There is simply no sentiment the other 


way, in private, with the exception of an almost insignificant 


sity for reservations 


group of men who follow the President blindfolded 

It was stated at the White House yesterday that a reaction 
throughout the country showed a great demand for the ratifica 
tion of the treaty, which would become even more pronounced 
after the holidays That assessment of the situation may be 
correct, but it is all wrong if it means unqualified ratification 
The truth is that the demand for the reservations proposed by 
the Senate was never stronger than it is today, and its strength 
is overwhelming. 

Talk of throwing the League issue into the next Presidential 
campaign continues, but for political purposes only Few men 
expect it to be so handled Indeed, a word from the President 
could bring about ratification within a week after the reassem 
bling of the Senate in January. 

If that word does not come, then the Senate is going to assume 
the full responsibility which the President declares it already has, 
according to that agrees 


ment and pass the treaty back to the Chief Executive to do with 


effect a compromise of its own, ratify 


as he will. A survey shows that only the rankest stupidity ir 


handling, or violent factional obduracy, can possibly prevent sane 
tioning by the Senate of the essential features of the treaty 

But to expect ratification without reservations would be to ex 
pect a miracle. There is simply no possibility of such a thing 
For the one certain result of all the debate, negotiations, parley 
ing back and forth. is the firm conviction of the great majority of 
Senators that the Convenant must be Americanized or discarded 
There is no middle ground 


Meantime. the Allies have gone ahead and settled the Fiume 


problem, it is believed, and have gone a long way toward solving 
the Turkish situation and the internationalization of Constanti 


noj le 


Virginia Eastern Shore Raises Its Largest Sweet 
Potato Crop. 


Richmond, Va., December 12 
eastern shore have raised the largest crop of sweet potatoes in 
the history of this section. The late fall, affording excellent 
weather conditions, made this possible; growers declaring it 
added about one-third to the yield. The report issued by the 
Eastern Shore Produce Exch: 
potatoes were shipped from this section. This report, however 


[Special.]—Farmers along the 


inge shows that 5200 cars of sweet 


does not include consigned goods. The receipts from these ship 
ments are approximately at $4,000,000. To this figure may be 
added 20 per cent. of the crop handled by individual growers 
who are not connected with the exchange. Northampton produced 
1,300,000 barrels of sweet potatoes which brought to the farmers 
of that vicinity $5,000,000. The prices ranged from $2.40 te 
$10 per barrel. Officials of the exchange est te that from the 


produce shipped this year, the farmers realized $17,000,000 





This sum, however, does not include the $3,000,000 received from 


the water industries. 


The Golden Rule a Solution of Our Problems. 


Montgomery Library Association. 
Montgomery, Ala., December 3 
Editor Manufacturers Record 
We have posted your “Am I My Brother's Keeper” here in the 
library, and it is being constantly read and favorably commented 
upon. I wish a copy for myself, so am enclosing five cents im 
stamps. I wish every labor organization and business men’s 
league in the country had jit framed. It is the best solution to the 
present-day problems that has been written. 
Dixie FE. Macey, Assistant Librarian 
3efore I could get this off two other borrowers asked me te 
order one for them. So please send the three to my address, 
D. BE. M 
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How American Merchant Marine 


May Be Permanently Established’ 


By JoHN Barton PayNE, Chairman United States Shipping Board. 


The purpose of the Shipping Board is to establish a permanent 
American merchant marine, ultimately resting on private enter- 
prise and private capital ; supported by the grain and cattle-grow- 
ing farmers of the Mississippi Valley and the West and the North- 
west; by the cotton growers of the South; by the miners of the 
East and West, and by the producing labor and capital of our 
great manufacturing institutions. 

If the American people are to maintain their present high 
standards of living and retain even approximately their present 
position in finance and trade, our annual surplus must be sold in 
foreign markets, and we cannot do this without ships—ships 
owned and controlled by Americans, flying the American flag into 
every port of the world. 

The war has given us ships. We now have 1300 Shipping Board 
ships, operating 41 trade routes, carrying our products under our 
own flag into the important world ports. By the end of 1920 this 
number will be increased to some 2250. Sales of ships to Amer- 
icans are being made, but the sales do not keep pace with the new 
launchings. 

The problem of establishing a permanent merchant marine 
presses for solution. No question of Government ownership is in- 
volved. The question is not between public and private owner- 
ship, but between American and foreign ownership. We want an 
established American merchant marine; how it shall be owned is 
less important. We desire that every ship now Government-owned 
shall be sold to and be privately owned and operated by Americans 
for Americans; but that will come later. New the chief thing in 
hand is to create a merchant marine. Ships alone will not do this. 
Indeed, unless we have men, money and brains in the shipping 
business, ships may become a liability rather than an asset. 

How, then, may a merchant marine be established? It cannot 
be done in a day. It cannot be done by legislation alone. It re- 
quires time, habit, growth and individual capacity, initiative and 
enterprise. Many seem to think the Shipping Board can do this 
by reducing the price of ships and instantly shipping men will 
spring up and all our ships will be bought by private owners, and. 
presto! a merchant marine is a fact. This is a serious error. A 
substantial reduction in price would undoubtedly sell some 300 of 
our best ships, but this would not touch the problem. Ships can- 
not be sold in large numbers until the country is prepared to buy 
them. It is not now prepared. 

We have only a few successful shipping companies; they, how- 
ever, insist that we reduce our prices, and we would thereby be 
able to sell the ships. That this is a fallacy is of easy demon- 
stration, as is also their claim that there is a world market price 
for ships. 

There is no such market price. 
ready for immediate delivery ; hence there can be no world market 
price. The demand for ships for present use cannot be met by 
building ships for future delivery ; the need for tonnage is instant 


No other country has ships 


and pressing, and is now greater than ever before, and cargo rates 
are higher. We alone have ships for sale, ready for spot delivery. 
Our prices are based on a fair estimate of cost, and a regular 
schedule of prices and terms is maintained, the same to all persons. 

When can we build ships cheaper? Certainly there is no indi- 
cation here or abroad that labor and materials are getting cheaper 
How, then, can ships be cheaper? 
indeed, she is in the market to buy 
Because 


England's costs are rising, and 
she has no ships for sale; 
ships. You ask, then, “Why don’t we sell our ships?” 
we want to sell to our own people for use under our own flag, and 
our country has not yet begun to think in terms of ships. We 
have not acquired the ship habit. Who loans money on ships? 
Whom of your acquaintances would buy a ship mortgage? Are 
your neighbors sending their boys to sea? 
to pass before we are a maritime nation, prepared to buy over 2000 
ships. 

The few American shipping companies now in the market can- 
not and will not buy all our ships. To illustrate: We had a 
with one of our large shipowners. He had 


These things must come 


conference recently 

urged Congress to require us to reduce our price of $200 to $225 
*Statement made by John Barton Payne, chairman United States 

Shipping Board, to Southern Commercial Congress, Savannah, Ga., 

Monday, December 8. 


per ton to $125 to $140 per ton. We asked him how many ships 
his companies would buy at his prices. He replied “about 100.” 
We then asked how many the entire shipping interests of the coun- 
try would purchase. He replied, “about 200 more.” We then 
asked, ““How does that leave the Government? We sell you 300 
of our best hand-picked ships at 40 per cent less than cost. We 
are left with more than 1800 ships of all sorts on our hands, which 
the Government must operate in competition with the better ships 
of the private owners. That will not solve the problem. Your few 
companies with 400 or 500 ships do not make a merchant marine 
adequate to the needs of the country. Must the Government, after 
selling you its best ships at much less than cost, less than you can 
possibly build them for, keep the poorer ships and operate them 
at this great disadvantage? He admitted that his plan would not 
solve the problem, and that he was probably looking at it from 
his own rather than the Government’s point of view. 

What, then is the solution? 

Congress should let it be understood that it will not compel the 
board to sell ships. Agitation to this end keeps conditions unset- 
tled and prevents sales. The hope that Congress will compel us 
to sell the ships in a short time heads buyers off, hoping for low 
prices. 

The Shipping Board wust be left to deal with the problem. We 


are making a number of sales, and the demand at present prices, 


is increasing, but much time must pass before the ships can be 
sold. No new enterprise involving billions of capital was ever 
established in a day. 

My conclusion is, it is not possible to have a successful Amer- 
ican merchant marine until the country grows into the ship habit 

(a) The American newspapers and magazines must arouse the 
thinking men among manufacturers, investment bankers, farmers 
and labor to the necessity for a merchant marine; teach the people 
to think and act in the language of shipping. They must first 
understand, then they will act. Already great strides are being 
made. Even now we have 300 firms or companies operating Ship- 
ping Board ships. They employ on land and sea nearly 60,000 
men in this service. We maintain a recruiting service and schools 
to teach officers, engineers and sailors how to do the work, and fit 
them for the sea. 

(b) The Congress is giving the matter close attention, and be- 
sides the Green bill, should pass a mortgage bill, substantially 
like the one now before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, to guarantee investors a lien for the purchase price of the 
ships which will, in financial circles, have as much value as a rail 
road mortgage, and investment bankers and the public may freely 
invest in ship securities. 

(c) American insurance is essential. Companies must be en 
couraged and new ones established, that we be not dependent on 
foreign companies for our ship insurance, as we are now. This is 
of great importance. 

(dj) The American Bureau of Shipping must be developed and 
strengthened, to the end that in all technical matters affecting 
shipping we may be independent of any foreign institution. 

Meantime, with the aid of individual operators, we operate the 
ships with as much profit as unsettled conditions of the time per- 
mit, but nevertheless with a profit, and the work of creating an 
American merchant marine goes on. 

These are the high lights. 

To accomplish this great task, all Americans of all classes must 
pull together. The tales of the sea must become the gossip of 
nursery and of the fireside. 

It is not possible for America to hide her head in the sand 
Will she attempt a splendid but decaying isolation, or will she go 
down to the sea in ships, and, using her own Panama Canal. uw 
the Americas, the Orient and the Occident in friendly trade. and 
lend her aid toward an enduring peace? 


During the week ending December 6, one of the largest ship 
ments of the year was made from the Oklahoma-Kansas lead and 
zine fields. ‘Sixteen million pounds of lead and zine were sent 
out of the district, representing a total value for the week « 


$425,292. 
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Home Industries Increasingly Developed 


by Mountaineers 


of Western North Carolina 


OTHER ACTIVITIES INTERESTINGLY DESCRIBED BY TRAVELER THROUGH VARIOUS POR 
TIONS OF OLD NORTH STATE. 


By Cor. FRep A. OLDs. 


While on a recent visit to the mountain section of North Caro- 
lina, I devoted some time to a study of the revival of home indus- 
tries in the region around Asheville. At Park Inn the 
3iltmore industries are located, these having been bought from 
Mrs. George Vanderbilt in 1917. Her husband established them 
in Biltmore village in 1902. There are now in the weaving buiid- 
ing 26 looms in operation, all of the old-fashioned type, gathered 
in the mountains and operated by mountain boys and girls, making 
Each loom turns 


Grove 


cloth out of home-grown wool, with native dyes. 
out about 15 yards a day, and the material fetches from $3.75 to 
$4.75 a yard, the weaver being paid 25 cents for each yard. An- 
other building. to house an equal number of looms, is almost fin- 
ished. There is also a wood-carving shop, in which exquisite work 
is done on all sorts of utensils, also by mountain boys and girls. 

An addition to the Grove Park Inn, of stone boulders taken 
from the mountain side without cutting. the same as was used 
in the original building, is now three-fourths completed. 

The Allanstand industries at Asheville take over articles made 
by the mountaineers on their individual looms and brought in by 
them, every piece of any importance bearing the name of the 
Wonderful indeed are the rugs and counterpanes, quilts, 
Weaving 


maker 
spreads, tablecloths, ete., with their quaint old names. 
has come back into its own again and the native dyes put to the 
blush the modern ones, while hand work sets that of the machine 
in the discard. Not only weaving and carving, but pottery and 
basketry are shown. 

Another visit was paid to the Tryon Toymakers, in a village on 
the Southern Railway on the southern flank of the Blue Ridge, 
just over its crest south of Asheville, and there the toymakers are 
branching out into lovely draperies. portieres and table covers 
The toys are in some cases devised by the mountain boys and 
girls, and show the whole home life, cut in wood. These toys go 
all over the United States on private orders, and there is nothing 
more unique in rural America in this line. The writer, who has 
spent hours in Bavaria among the toymakers, was overjoyed to 
watch the deft workmanship of these mountain boys and girls, 
whose pride in their work is an inspiration. One of these ‘boys” 
went into the army, another into the navy, and a third into the 
Middle West, but now all are back again, saying there is no place 
like the North Carolina mountains and no task like the making 
of toys. 

Not far from Tryon the Blue Ridge Power Co. has completed 
adam about SO feet high, in a gorge, deep and narrow, on the 
Green River, and the water is delivered by means of a concrete 
flume two miles in length to the station. It is a subsidiary of the 
Southern Power Co. The automobile highway between Asheville 
and Spartanburg passes by the dam and alongside the flume. In 
other parts of the mountain and Piedmont country hydro-electric 
developments are in progress, and it is said that no State in the 
South equals North Carolina in this particular line. 

Mr. H. L. Millner, president of the Catawba Valley Light & 
Power Co. of Morganton, has invented and installed at Morganton, 
in the great plant of the Burke Tanning Co., a furnace which 
makes gas from tanbark after the latter has given out its tannic 
acid for the leather. The wet bark is handled in this plant, and 
the gas gives an intensely hot flame, blue in color. It is easily 
piped to the various departments, and is used in the steam super- 
heaters, air dryers, ete., and also takes the place of gasoline in 
driving gasoline engines. It is claimed that this new gas will 
make a plant independent of coal. The practical tests of the plant 
began some six months ago, but only now have the results become 
public 

I have previously mentioned Mr. William J. Martin's extensive 
development of the honey industry in the Wilmington zone, he 
having bought hives in all that territory. At Asheville I found 
Mr. Elton Warner of San Juan, Porto Rico, who has a large 


apiary at that place and has established one at Mullins, S. C., and 
a third near Asheville. He plans still further extension of his in 
dustry at Mullins, and will take in more territory there 

On the train I found Mr. W. A. Shuford of Hickory, Catawba 
county, who talked about the that 
county, which in the business organization of its farmers and in 
the handling of butter, potatoes and 
cowpeas easily leads any other in the South 
pork packing, and is putting up meat, souse and sausage 
latter is its newest industry. In dryhouses the farmers 
thousands of bushels of sweet potatoes, which they will not ship 
March, and then will easily get $5 for a three 


wonderful progress made in 
cream, poultry, eggs, sweet 
It has now added 
The 
have 





until February or 


bushel crate in Cincinnati, Boston, and also in the manufacturing 
towns of North Carolina and South Carolina. The average farmer 
puts his potatoes in hills, covered with pine straw and earth, and 


in a heavy freeze often loses all in one night, but the Catawbe 


grower is far wiser, and eschews the futile old method. He knows 


how to sell cowpeas and is now shipping these to Ohio. Tllinois, 
West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsy 
bushel for them 
In mid-November of this year Mr. Shuford took up a new line 
He selected a good crew of men and women to kill 
and dress turkeys, and went over into Watauga eco ‘ 
There at Boone and Vilas he 
were carefully killed ar 
back to Hickory on 
llrooms of the 
sent all 


lvania, and getting $3.50 a 


of business 
infty on gaso 
bought 3000 turkeys. 
} 


d dre sseqd, 


line trucks. 
and these 
netting 55.000 pounds They were shipped 
the trucks in nine hours, and went 
from which they have beer 
irolina. He has gone 


Christmas trade 


all of handsome size, 


into the chil 
meat-packing house, over 
North and South C 
many more turkeys for the Watauga growers 
have been shipping their birds to Virginia District 
of Columbia, etc., but find that it pays better for them to come 
this way. There is 
from that high mountain region, which 

a mile above sea level, but the gasoline truck turns the trick and 
the South gets the turkeys 
from two sister counties of 
North Wilkesboro, one of the greatest n 
too, will land on festal boards south 


. ° 
back after 


perhaps as 


Pennsylvania, 
no railway leading down into North Carolina 


averages three-quarters of 


Thousands more are to be shipped 
Watauga Ashe and Alleghany—to 
arkets in all the South for 


poultry, and these big birds 


of the Blue Ridge. The growers are delighted with the prices, 
which range from 30 to 33 cents a pound on the foot In past 
years as many as 8500 turkeys have been gathered into one drive 


from those counties into Virginia 
The motto “Ship by Truck” has had a splendid illustration in 
’ 


the movement by the triangle towns of Greensboro, Winston 
Salem and High Point this week, when 100 trucks, all loaded 
with products. went from one place to the others. Never was 
there a finer illustration of the value of hard-surface roads. The 


splendid highway between Greensboro and High Point was like a 
city street, and the trucks fairly floated on it. Those which came 
from Winston-Salem to High Point were filled with goods for that 
place, while those for Greensboro from Winston-Salem were filled 
with paper to relieve a print famine 

At Pomona, in the suburbs of Greensboro, great quantities of 
tiles of all kinds are made, and the demand this year, as well as 
the output, is far greater than ever before 
many. On the journey from Raleigh to the mountains the writer 
found hard-surface roads in use or under construction in Wake, 
Durham, Alamance, Guilford, Forsyth and Catawba, and when 
Buncombe was reached found what State experts declare to be the 


Good roads are using 


best system of hard roads yet built by any county in. the entire 
South 

At the village of Valdese, not far from Morganton, Burke 
county, at the foot of the Blue Ridge, the Waldenses, those ancient 
Christians, who came some 25 years ago from the high Alps, have 
They make all sorts of fine 


greatly extended their textile plants 
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cloth, cotton mainly, hosiery and laces. They raise large quantities 
of grapes, and their vineyards are on terraces of stone. Many of 
the homes have quite a foreign air, and the church, between the 
Central Highway and the Southern Railway, is precisely like 
those one sees in high northern Italy. 

A visit was paid by the writer to one of the finest schools in 
the South, the Asheville High, which cost $575,000, exclusive of 
site. It has 39 teachers, and in its shops real manufacturing 
work is done by both boys and girls, there being also a model 
kitchen and a complete dinner service, of which over half of the 
pupils partake daily at a cost of about a fourth that charged by 
the ordinary cafe. The pupils sell their work, and also make 
wood work for use in the school as well as in their own homes. 

It was found that, in the reconstruction building at the Oteen 
Hospital the soldiers are doing wonderful hand work in about 
20 branches, and this is being sold all over the country. 





COAL SCARCITY INCREASES DEMAND FOR 
FUEL OIL. 


Speculation in Leases Is on the Decline. 


Austin, Tex., December .12—[Special.]—Unfavorable weather 
conditions have again brought about a temporary curtailment of 
oil development operations and production in the Central West 
Texas fields. It is now evident that the prediction which some 
observing oil men made several weeks ago, that the first of the 
coming year would see a total daily output of more than 300,000 
barrels from these fields, will not be fulfilled. At this time the 
daily production of all the fields totals approximately 235.000 bar- 
rels, which is about 5000 barrels below what it was on December 
1. It is possible that there may be a big jump upward in the 
volume of production almost any time. It all depends upon addi- 
tions being made to the transportation facilities. The outlook, so 
far as movement of tank cars is concerned, is gloomy, but addi 
tional pipe lines are being gradually provided for the different 
fields. Many wells in thé Burkburnett field are ready to be drilled 
in the moment it is known that their production can be handled 

An important step toward the solution of the transportation and 
marketing facilities of the Burkburnett field has just been taken 
by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co., 
which announces that it will purchase all of the crude petroleum 
for which it can provide storage and transportation facilities 
Many of the smaller independent producers who have been unable 
to sell their product at the ruling market price expect to be bene- 
fited by this addition to the list of buyers. Along with the an- 
nouncement by W. S. Fitzpatrick, vice-president of the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co., that that corporation would handle Burkburnett 
oil came the statement that it had purchased the pipe line of the 
Ryan Petroleum Co., and that the Prairie Pipe Line Co., an 
adjunct of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., would immediately begin ex- 
tension of its line to the Burkburnett field, running a six-inch line 
from Addington, Okla., a distance of about 40 miles. 
struction of this pipe line is expected to be completed within the 


The con- 


next 90 days. 

Further extension of the Prairie Pipe Line Co.'s facilities in 
Burkburnett depend on the supply of labor and material, but addi- 
tional lines are expected as soon as they can be laid. The Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. has the equivalent of three eight-inch pipes through 
Texas and Oklahoma, extending to Neodesha, Kans., from which 
place the equivalent of four such lines run. These lines are the 
chief conveyances of the 140.000 barrels of oil run daily from Mid- 
Continent wells by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., the oil being carried 
to refineries in Kansas City, Chicago and to the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 

For the present the pipe line purchased from the Ryan Petro- 
leum Co. will run around 10,000 barrels. The company owns stor- 
age tanks on the Temple farm. and plans construction of addi- 
tional steel tanks in the Burkburnett field as temporary storage. 
As the Prairie Pipe Line Co. is able to extend its service the pro- 
ducing company plans to increase its purchases, buying all the oil 
it is able to handle through the pipe lines. 

In discussing the situation at Burkburnett, Mr. Fitzpatrick said 
the company had waited until now to enter the field here simply 
because it had been too busy in the Ranger and other fields to 
extend its activities in Texas before the present time. He ex- 
pressed confidence in the field as a big producer for an indefinite 
period. 


That the speculative element in the oil industry is being rapidly 
eliminated is shown by the falling off in lease transactions jn wild. 
cat territory. It is now difficult to dispose of an oil lease outside 
of the proved producing areas, whereas only a few months ago 
anywhere from $1 to $10 an acre were paid for leases on lang 
situated 200 to 300 miles from the nearest producing well. Mj. 
lions of dollars have been invested in these apparently worthless 
leases, and there is a big effort now being made on the part of 
the owners to unload upon the uninformed public. It is stateg 
that not much success is being met with in doing this. 

It will be known soon whether or not a deep pay sand underlies 
the shallow producing field situated adjacent to Corsicana. Sey. 
eral deep test wells are being drilled there, and some of them are 
down to a point where oil may be expected to be obtained if it is 
to be found at all. The Corsicana field is the oldest producing 
area in Texas. It had been yielding light crude petroleum for 
several years before the big discovery of heavy crude was made at 
Spindle-Top. 

According to advices received from Benevidas, Duval county, far 
down in the “pocket” of South Texas. the well of the Empire Gag 
& Fuel Co., which was reported recently to have struck a big flow 
of oil at a depth of about 3400 feet, is being cemented preparatory 
to having its flow turned into storage tanks that have been 
erected. If the output of this well comes up to what general re- 
port credits it with showing when the pay sand is struck, it may 
mean the beginning of great development activity in that locality, 
It is stated that the oil is of unusually high grade. 

The Houston Oil Co., which owns in fee-simple 800,000 acres 
of land in East Texas, is mapping out a campaign for the thor 
ough exploration of its holding for oil. Practically all of this land 
is situated in oil structures territory, according to geologists. 
Some of it borders producing fields, such as Sour Lake and Sara- 
toga. while the Hull field as originally developed is upon its land. 
The oil possibilities of the company are believed to be very great, 
and under its new financial policy it will be able, it is stated, to 
determine just what the re.ources of its big property in that 
respect may be. 

An advance of 25 cents a barrel in the price of Gulf coast heavy 
crude, with the exception of that of the West Columbia field, is 
expected to stimulate drilling activities. This advance may also 
cause an increase in the price of Mexican crude petroleum, inas 
much as most of the larger operators in the Texas Gulf coast fields 
are also big producers of oil in the Tampico fields. The coal 
scarcity has caused an enormous increase in the demand for fuel 
oil. This is particularly true of the smaller manufacturing indus 
tries which had heretofore been burning coal. The fuel oils stor- 
age stocks in Texas are sufficient to supply the demand for some 
time to come. The Southern Pacific and other railroads that have 
been burning fuel oil for several years have unusually large stocks 
of the product on hand. 





Extensive Bee Culture Planned for Southeastern 
North Carolina. 


Raleigh, N. C.. December +—[Special.] 
State extension service, co-operating with the United States. has 
pressed the matter of bee culture. Now Mr. William J. Martin, 


for a long time a newspaper correspondent here, with much experr 


For several years the 


ence in bee-keeping, goes into the business on a large scale. The 


Lower Cape Fear Aniaries, with home office at Wilmington, is a 


new enterprise he has just launched to develop the honey and gen- 
eral bee-keeping resources of Southeastern North Carolina, the 
plan being to maintain apiaries throughout the Wilmington sec- 


> 


tion, within a radius of 25 or 30 miles of that city. He will main 
tain apiaries in accordance with the most approved methods, and 
will handle and distribute honey extensively. 

The Lower Cape Fear region has wonderful resources in nectar- 
yielding flowers from early spring to late autumn, there being no 
less than 5000 different flowers for bees to use in honey-gathering. 

Already a number of old apiaries, some of them housed in old 
“gum” hives, have become a part of this new chain, and in the 
early spring these old gum hives will give place to standard Lang: 
stroth hives and all the many millions of bees given the fullest 
opportunity modern methods and the best equipment afford for 
gathering the nectar and transforming it into honey, thus making 
available vast natural food resources now going to waste. 
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Negro Farmers in the South Are 
Prosperous and Contented People 


By C. E. Couzrns, Field Secretary, Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


Twenty-five negroes recently bought 3000 acres of rich land 
in the delta of Mississippi, paying $225,000 for it. 

A short time before that deal, nine negroes bought 1200 acres 
jn the same rich territory, paying around $100,000 for the tract. 

Within the last month two negro farmers in Central Mississippi 
bought 967 acres of very rich and improved land that cost them 
upwards of $100,000. 

In Cleveland county, Arkansas, surrounding the town formerly 
known as Clio, but recently changed by the negro colony to 
“Peace,” one negro has a colonization scheme for settling 43,000 
acres of bottom lands near the Saline River. 

In Lonoke county, Arkansas, surrounding the postoffice of All- 
port, a negro Methodist elder is in charge of the colonization by 
negroes of a tract of 35,000 acres. 

In one county in Mississippi negroes own more than $5.000,- 
000 worth of property and have more than 2000 automobiles. 
They have, also, an insurance company owned and operated by 
themselves which is doing a business of several million dollars 
annually. 

A recent report by Prof. Bura Hilburn, State supervisor of 
negro schools in Mississippi, gives the interesting information 
that plans are under way now for building of more than 100 
modern schools for negroes only. Ten average in cost from $15, 
000 to $25,000 each. Sixty smaller ones will cost from $2000 
to $4000 each. One thousand five hundred negro teachers at- 
tended negro normal schools during the summer and almost an 
equal number enrolled in county normals. The Jeans Club, negro 
organization for betterment of living conditions, sent 26 agents 
17,357 miles in giving 3270 lectures and demonstrations in two 
months recently, reaching 62.000 nesro people 

These are just a few of the things that might be cousidered a 
striking commentary on the recent negro troubles in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Omaha and other Northern cities toward which the 
Southern negro has been wending his way these last few years. 
And they indicate to even the most prejudiced that not all the 
bad said of Mississippi and of the other States of the South and 
the treatment accorded the negro is wholly true. Surely it would 
seem from these few examples that the negro has a chance in the 
South despite the fact that Rainbow's E-nd always has been, to a 
very large number of the race, north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. 

The tract of land bought by 25 Mississippi negroes is a big 
tract of land—larger by far than some of the biggest farms of 
the old farming regions of the United States. And the fact that 


only 25 negroes were able to swing this deal involving almost a 


quarter of a million dollars is a story on its very surface. Most 


of them got their start as tenant farmers or as “share croppers” 
in the so-called delta of Mississippi, where cotton and everything 
else grows luxuriantly and where the best grades of cotton are 
produced in the United States. They made good money from 
their efforts and they are growing wealthy, independent, respected 
and are being encouraged. 

Their holdings formed what has been known as the Barr and 
Miller place in Humphreys, a newly-formed Mississippi county. 
It has produced a bale of long staple cotton, 500 pounds, per 
acre, which the negroes sold this year for 51 cents a pound. Fig- 
ure it up. 

The nine negroes who bought 1200 acres got delta land near 
Inverness, Sunflower county, in the heart of the rich alluvial belt. 

The two big deals both were handled for the negroes by A. B. 
Reese, banker, of Itta Bena, Miss. 

“The negroes who bought the Barr and Miller place,” said Mr. 
Reese, “are intelligent and thrifty. In addition to equipping 
themselves properly they have set aside 20 acres for the site of a 
modern gin, which they will operate on their own account. The 
negroes in our community—Humphreys, LeFlore and Sunflower 
counties—have proved themselves good workers, and some of 
them have been here a long time and are wealthy. 

“A factor in spreading the home-owning idea among them js 
the Rey. C. W. Evans, negro Methodist preacher and farmer, who 


now is worth more than $50,000. Another negr nity 


is a big landowner and a leader, having 1600 acres of rich delta 
land easily worth $100,000. He had nothing 18 years ago. White 
men are encouraging the negroes in the property-owning idea 
For one thing, it is the best method of solving the negro labor 
problem It serves also to keep the negro communities pros 
perous.” 

J. Andrew Patterson is the negro who is cutting up the 43,000- 
acre Arkansas tract and selling it on small and long-time pay 
ments to negroes who want to own their own land, 

The Rey, R 
kansas) coloniz: id 
80-acre tracts to none but negroes—these to be “passed upon” as 
The negro 


at the head of the Lonoke county ( 





nm werk, which provides for sale of 40 


to whether energetic, thrifty eud good workers or not 
minister has laid down a vevy stringent set of laws to govern his 
colony. No dancing, card playing, fighting or other such things 
are permitted. 


is taboo, leaving “possum hunting” as about the only pastime per- 


Churches and schools are provided and baseball 


missible. 

Tom Huddleston and Ed. Thomas, farmers worth $75.000 each, 
are the negroes who bought the 967-acre tract in Humphreys and 
Yazoo counties. There now is a negro settlement embracing S000 
acres in the region between Gold and Trilby lakes and negroes 
soon will have a modern $5000 school of their own. 

When negroes started packing up and leaving several years 
ago for the Land of Promise north of the Mason and Dixon line, 
Southern planters looked on indifferently. but when the exodus 
began taking all their labor they became worried Efforts to 
get back some of the negroes have not proved wholly successful. 
but it is as much a case of circumstances as anything else. A 
big per cent want to come back South. it has been found 

The Southern Alluvial Land Association made an inquiry into 
the situation during the summer and obtained scores of letters 
from negroes in all parts of the North. They wanted to return 
to Dixie The trouble seemed to be that they did not have the 





They told of making plenty of money 
from the old point of view and by the old standards. But they 
were spending it for food and clothes, for a shelter, for any and 


means of getting back 


everything they wanted There was no long-time credit given 
them as they used to get at the plantation stores and from the 
Southern planters. There was no one to tide them over a sick 
sor found it was a cold, raw 
deal in this Land of Promise. And they said they would like to 
be back in the South once more. When winter sets in there 


r} 





ness or throus some tronble They 


doubtless will be a far greater number of them wanting to come 
South, but it is going to be hard for them to get bact So the 


employers of negro labor in the South are doing all possible now 





n 


l 
1 
! 


at least thev are in the lower Mississippi Vallev—-to give those 
negroes remaining every possible advantage And _ incidentally 


the negroes are learning from their friends who have gone North 
that the South is the best place. after all! 

A striking illustration of that fact from a wholly unexpected 
of the Missis 


sippi Welfare League, which is interesting itself in negro welfare 


source came up recently Jack Wilson, secretary 


on a big and growing scale, visited Chicago to see what could 


be done to get back those negroes who really wanted to return. 


He asked aid of municipal and other organizations Chicago, in- 


cluding the Association of Commerce and the Central Labor or- 


ganization. They were not willing to co-operate unless condi 
tions in Mississippi were found to be such that they could con 
scientiously urge the negroes to go back there. So a committee 


of three finally was named—two negroes, one of whom had never 
been South. and a white man The committee spent several 
weeks making a thorough and exhaustive study of Mississippi 
conditions as related to the negro. The result of their findings, 
as made in a written report, was agreeably surprising to the 
State of Mississippi. 

“We found several colored men in this section (near Clarks 
dale, Miss.) who began work under the tenant system and who 
now own their own places and are themselves employers of labor 
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and are worth from $10,000 to $175.000 each,” said the report. 
“We were told by J. H. Murray, negro landowner, that he had 
lived in the county 30 years and that he owns 200 acres of land 
which could be sold for $60,000. Robert Harris, negro, of the 
same neighborhood, 20 years a resident, owns 500 acres of land 
and is worth $175,000. These facts we secured from the negroes 
themselves. These men own their own automobiles. and we had 
the privilege of riding with them and surveying their farms for 
ourselves.” 

It has been the claim of the Northern negro and of many 
Northern white men that the negro was “oppressed” in Mississippi 
and not given a chance. The committee’s comments along this 
line are as interesting and as instructive: 

“We found no instances where negroes were not permitted the 
freest use of sidewalks, streets and thoroughfares. We observed 
this point closely throughout our investigations and we were un- 
able to find any police oppression or imposition or lawlessness of 
any kind. 

“The happiness, contentment and prosperity which prevails 
among the colored race in Mississippi is much greater than the 
committee expected to find. We know no place where greater 
happiness and prosperity prevail among them.” 


One of the negro members of the committee, a decorator in 
Chicago, since has declared his intention to go to Mississippi if 
it is possible for him to do so. He declared he believed he “had 
been denied his birthright.” 

There are hundreds and hundreds of well-to-do negro farmers 
in Mississippi. In the rich delta country they have no difficulty 
in making big crops, and the returns in many instances are enor 
mous. The examples have been followed and white men are lend- 
ing encouragement, for the negroes settle in communities and do 


well. It is as characteristic of them to hold onto their property 
as it is for them to eat fried chicken. They will not sell their 
land. 





Rapid Depletion of Available Timber Supply. 


Austin, Tex., December 13—[Special.]—In an effort to arouse 
an interest on the part of the people of Texas in the conservation 
of the timber resources, the State Forestry Association, through 
its president, W. Goodrich Jones, and other officers of that organ- 
ization, has just made public some interesting figures in regard to 
lumber industry and the rapid reduction of the timber acreage. 
The report says: 

“The lumber cut of Texas has been running over 1,500,000 
board feet annually. Estimating the population at 4,000,000 and 
on a constant increase, we figure the consumption of lumber at 
350 board feet per capita: per annum. The original pine forests 
of Texas covered approximately 14,000,000 acres. The acreage 
now remaining in virgin forests is approximately 3,000,000 acres. 
On the 11,000,000 acres of cut-over land a considerable amount is 
in cultivation, showing some good timber grown by farmers. How- 
ever, with the best allowance possible, we estimate that the State 
is producing of second-growth pine less than one-third of what it 
consumes. It would produce more if properly managed and were 
it not for the annual forest fires that destroy the young timber. 

“Add to the above figures of consumption some 100,000,000 
board feet of timber annually cut for railroad ties, and again add 
some 5,000,000 cords of wood that will be consumed this year at 
Think of that, Mr. Citizen! Do you 
are consuming each year three times as 


a cost of sav $16 per cord. 


grasp the figures? We 





much lumber Every business man and woman knows 


what it means to consume both interest and capital. 


as we grow 
This asso- 
ciation recommends as a remedy for this great evil the inaugura- 
100.000 
acres as a nucleus, to be added to from time to time. Such a 
State forest would act as an incentive for others to engage in the 


tion of a State forest system by acquiring immediately 


industry. At present it is not a paying investment for the private 


land owner. Tt would require 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres in for 


est to supply the State’s annual needs.” 


“The Rice City of America.” 

The property assessments of Crowley. La.. for 1919 total more 
that $4,000,000, according to the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, which has just published an attractive booklet on that thriv- 
ing municipality. The many illustrations showing the business 
and residence sections of the city are particularly effective for so 
small a publication. 


Federal Land Bank Grows in Favor. 


By A. B. Bryan, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


That the farmers of four South Atlantic States—North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida—are eagerly seeking ¢, 
profit by the advantages of the Federal Land Bank of Columbia. 
S. C., is evidenced by the fact that in November the farmers of 
these four States applied for over $5,000,000 worth of loans op 
These loans, being at low interest rate and for long 
Some of them 


farm lands. 
terms, are sought by various classes of farmers. 
are young men just getting started, others are farmers of longer 
standing who wish to convert outstanding obligations into a better 
are farm 
ers without previous obligation who are borrowing money to en 
able them to change their system of farming because of the coming 
of the boll-weevil, which during the long favorable season just 
past has spread rapidly in Georgia, has covered practically every 


and more convenient form, and just now many of them 


county in South Carolina except the extreme northwestern cor- 
ner, and has entered several counties in North Carolina. 

Farmers in this latter class are investing in large quantities of 
wire fencing and other equipment for stock raising; in pure-bred 
hogs, beef cattle and dairy cattle, and in buildings, machinery and 
equipment for growing tobacco, peanuts, potatoes, etc. 

As the farmers become better acquainted with the advantages 
offered by the Federal Land Bank, such as low rate of 
long term of loans and consequent freedom from constant renewal, 
and amortization of the loan by the end of the period through 
regular payments made against interest and principal, they are 
coming more and more to make a practical use of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the benk. Consequently the number of the friends 
and patrons of the bank is increasing steadily and rapidly. 


nterest, 


South Carolina farmers to the number of 1745 have received 
loans from the bank up to the first of December, according to a 
statement made by fu ollicial of the bank recently. North Caro- 
lina farmers to the number of 2733 have received loans: Georgia 
farmers, 1075, and Florida farmers, 1494. 

During November South Carolina farmers applied for loans to 
the amount of $1,186,965. During October the amount applied 
for was $1,026,875. During September, $823,780, and during Au- 
gust, $383,750. A moment's glance at these figures will show how 
the demand upon the land bank by South Carolina farmers has 
increased during the past few months. 

In November South Carolina farmers applied for loans to a 
greater amount than any other State in the district. The figures 
are as follows: North Carolina, $474,055; South Carolina, 
$1,186,965 ; Georgia, $1,148,050 ; Florida, $284,150. 

The average amount of the loans in South Carolina is $2,732.40. 
There are in South Carolina 98 associations. North Carolina 
leads South Carolina in the number of associations, the Tarheel 
State having 125. Georgia has 66 and Florida 68. 

“Our interest collections now amount to about $2000 per day.” 
says David H. Houston, president of the land bank, “and there is 
nothing past due in the collections. 

“During the past two and a half years the land banks have met 
the needs of 100,000 farmers in the United States, and their serv- 
ice is steadily widening as their methods of lending money to 
farmers become better known among the people.” 

The rate at which the number of loans applied for has increased 
is convincing proof of the growing popularity of the institution 
In August the number of loans applied for was 469; in Septem 
ber, 853: in October, 957, and in November, 940. These fi: 
cover the district served by the bank located in Columbia. 
amount of loans applied for in August was $1,511,144; Se 
ber, $2,686,360: October, $2,848,522; November, $3,093,220 





To Irrigate 100,000 Acres in Texas. 


An expenditure of $2,750,000 is planned by the Wichita County 
Water Improvement District No. 1, Wichita Falls, Tex., for cor 
structing a system to irrigate 100,000 acres of land in Wichita 
and Archer counties and to supply water for the city of Wichita 
Falls. The canals are estimated to cost $1,500,000 and the dam 
$1.250,000. There will be two distributing canals, diversion dam 
36 feet high and a storage dam 100 feet high. Plans and specifi 
cations will be completed and construction proposals invited dur- 
ing 1920. Vernon L. Sullivan of El Paso is the consulting en- 





gineer. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM OUR READERS 


[Publication in this department of letters from our readers does not mean that we either approve 


or disapprove the views expressed. 


of the hour, for only in this way can the truth be found. 
we do not agree.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


Germany as a Perpetual Menace to the World. 
H. P. Fowter, New Orleans, La. 


I cannot at subscribe to your magazine; however, I 


still read it. and take this occasion to express to you my grati 


present 


tude and full endorsement of all you say of the Germans 


You ec 


eent Americans on 


come near to expressing the views of 100 per 
the question of our relations. both 
From all IT can 


feing, have no honor, no 


rtainty 
national 
and international. with Germans gather, tl 
Germans do not believe in a Supreme 
nothing more than a scien 
And 

They are the 
Thev 


flatter themselves that intellectually they are superior to the bal 


regard for the truth, and in fact are 


tific, unscrupulous bunch of educated heathen. yet we as 


a nation must reckon with them in the future 


best-organized and most industrious nation in all the world 


a God-given right to dominate ove: 
the whole world, which is their ambition. They 
1914 to whip the world. and had it not 
began to look as if 


ance of the world and have 
started out de 
liberately in been for 


Uncle Sam it they would do it. 


I endorse what you say of making a law to prohibit an alien 
becoming a member of a labor union before becoming an Ameri 
I don’t think you go quite far enough with this 


landing in 


ean citizen, only 
law. I 
America until he has agreed to take out naturalization papers 
also to be required to deposit with this Government enough money 
to pay for a ticket back to his home country in case he did not 
pre? to be a desirable citizen. Such a precaution would save 
America a lot of trouble and I may say danger t 
istence. This is the home of Americans, first and always. and 
should not be the dumping ground for the scum of the earth. 


should like to see a law prohibiting his 


our very ex 


Like yourself, I am thoroughly convinced that the major part 
of industrial unrest and possibly the high cost of living is largely 
due to the foreign element of America. And, of course, I think 
old Germany is at the bottom of it all. 

While Americs 
by workmen in Germany, they 
to work and are rushing production of cheap goods, 
will be that Germany will go after the world trade and America 


is on strike at three times the wages received 
(the Germans) have settled down 
The result 


cannot even compete with her. 

Germany is in no way penitent for the crimes of the past five 
years; she has only failed in her first attempt. Her ambition is 
unchanged and within the next 50 years she will try again. Of 
course, this is only my private opinion; but now it looks as if it 
was a mistake not having gone on to Berlin and dosed her with 


the same kind of treatment she gave the countries she occupied 


Developments in Oklahoma City and State. 
Hven M 


JouNnson, President First National Bank, succeeding 


the State National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The State of Oklahoma is being developed very rapidly. The 
growth of this city is an instance. It is only 30 years old, and the 
Federal Postoffice census showed a population of 110,000 in Feb 
ruary, 1919. A growth of S000 is expected this year. Oklahoma 
City is the distributing center of the State. Extensive oil fields 
are developing to the north, east, south and southwest. The city 
is the geographical center of the oil fields, which are rapidly clos- 
In the last year a number of oil companies have 
their here. 
efforts to show other large companies with actual production that 
Oklahoma City is the logical place for their headquarters. Other 
general facts are that Oklahoma City is the largest and most sub- 
Stantial city of the State. It is the headquarters for an extensive 
implement and wholesale business in Oklahoma and parts of Kan- 
sas, Texas and Arkansas. 

The foregoing general facts are recited for the purpose of 
demonstrating the rapidity of the growth and the possibilities of 


ing in on us, 


opened headquarters We hope for success in our 


future development. 


We believe in a full and frank discussion of the mighty questions 


Therefore we often publish letters with which 


A Suggestion as to Labor Organizations. 


Ray GILi, Secretary Business Men's Club, Fort Smith, Ark 


A modern labor organization that is to live and thrive as ar 
important economic 
the fabric of the 


st be 


and political factor, safely to be woven int 


American democracy, the United States of 


America, m founded and grounded on sane, dependable prin 





ciples, 

First, the union card, in whatsoever craft or trade, must com 
to mean that the bearer thereof is an efficient, capable workman 
that he 


all else, an American citizen, loyal and patriotic 


that he is, above 


; that he 


is a sober, industrious, faithful employe ; 
supports 
his family and sends his children to the public schools 

Second, that the basis of all wage scales shall be “production.” 


not “time; that in such crafts as cannot be readily scaled ot 


“piecework,” the journeymen shall be classed according to their 
skill and speed. 

Third, that the “closed shop” 
forced demand; that the shops will close their doors to other thar 


shall come as a reward, not as a 


union men, because the best workmen of the respective trades and 
crafts are members of the union, which will be the case when only 
American citizens can carry cards 


capable workmen and good 


The shops will close against the non-union workers when the disci 
pline of the union helps to compel better workmanship and in 
creased production. 

Fourth, that the 
safely recognized when the basis of remuneration is made “produc 


principle of “collective bargaining’ can be 
tion” instead of “time.” 
Fifth, that every contract shall be held sacred and inviolable 
The conclusion which the above five fundamental principles lool 
toward is the establishment of a relation between labor and cap 
ital, employer and employe, whereby the final source of adjusting 
‘voluntary arbitration.” 


all matters in controversy shall be 


When the Seller Owns the Cotton He Sells. 


GLEN MORE FARM, Charles B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Tex 


I wish to thank you for your editorial on cotton futures, issue 
of November 20 

You certainly have intimate knowledge and comprehension of 
this subject. 

We know if we get from under the load of fictitious sales of 
contracts for futures, that we will have a better chance for stable 
business in cotton, and that supply and demand will operate as it 
should. 

To accomplish this, it is only necessary that sales shall only be 
made when the seller owns the cotton he sells. It will in no way 
hamper legitimate commercial transactions where spinners will 
purchase cotton for their use or investors in cotton to supply spin 
ners as they need it to spin 

The much advocated so-called “hedge” is simply a transfer of a 
bet from one man to another, and is the most effective element in 
connecting the spinners with the gamblers 

If you will file the 


will be a very convenient 


daily report cards I requested sent you they 
reference to show the season's actual 
fluctuations as between cotton and gambling futures 


Southern Furniture Factories Working to Capacity. 
Secretary-Treasurer Southern Furniture Manufac 


Association, High Point, N. C 


d. T. RYAN, 


turers’ 


Replying to your letter of the Sth inst., enclosing copy of letter 
from Pennock-Pullman Table Co. of C 
state that they desire to get in touch with someone to manufacture 
DOO to 1000 tables. 


It is very doubtful if there is any 


eland, O., in which they 


factory in the South today 
loaded 


however, if I can find anyone who would consider this 


who could take on this business, as they are up with 


orders: 


proposition will advise you 
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Good Roads and Streets 


Arkansas Supreme Court Declares Road Laws Invalid; 
Extra Session of Legislature Called to Remedy 
Situation. 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


Little Rock, Ark., December 15. 
An unprecedented condition exists in Arkansas with reference 
to the good-roads movement. After many years of agitation and 
education, the sentiment in favor of improved highways was crys 
at the regular session of the Gen- 
At that time special acts were 


tallized into definite legislation 
eral Assembly in January, 1919. 
passed providing for the construction of approximately 5000 miles 
This 
contemplated local bond issue aggregates more than $50,000,000, 
and it has been established that the program outlined will require 
Nearly 200 districts were pro- 


of improved roads under the improvement district system. 


at least five years for completion. 
vided for, each bearing its own expense, with a certain amount of 
aid from the Federal Government and from the State Highway 
Department, whose funds are derived from the State tax of $10 
per annum on each automobile owned in the State. 

The program of construction was entered into enthusiastically 


after the session, and construction proceeded rapidly, notwith- 
standing the fact that the excessive demands speedily exhausted 
the available contractors and equipment, and prices, consequently, 
made a rapid advance. As the work progressed it became appar- 
ent that the Legislature had acted without proper deliberation in 
many cases, and that the advanced prices would not permit the 
contemplated by 


commissioners to carry out the plan originally 


the engineers. An extra session of the Legislature was called 
early in July for the purpose of ratifying the national suffrage 
amendment, and at this time an ineffectual effort was made to 
secure remedial road legislation. Extra sessions, however, were 
not very popular, and all efforts in this direction proved futile. 
The demands, however, became more insistent, and as the 
summer progressed it became apparent that the good-roads work 
would be seriously handicapped unless some relief were provided. 
Governor Brough finally yielded to these demands, and on Sep- 
tember 15 called an extra session to convene September 22. Extra 
session No. 2 lasted for 10 days, adjourning October 1. It was 
“good-roads” session. There were enacted 282 measures, 


strictly a 
only three of which were general acts. There were a few schools, 
acts, but all the others were for roads, there 
en00 


drainage and levy 
being 112 remedial acts, involving 59 counties and about 
miles of highways: also 6S new road acts, affecting 39 counties 
and about 1500 miles of road. 


the State were affected, the aggregate amount of contemplated 


Sixty-nine of the 75 counties of 


improvements being approximately $50,000,000. 

These two sessions of the Legislature cost $27,989.55, and the 
Governor announced that he would not eall another, since there 
appeared to be a growing opposition in several quarters to this 

Some of this opposition was voiced on the 
and Senate, Speaker 


riot of special acts. 
floor of the Houss 
declared openly on the 


Newton himself having 
day of adjournment that he did not con 
sider the acts to be valid. 

The opposition took the course of litigation in the courts, the 
validity and constitutionality of the acts being attacked in several 
counties. In some districts work proceeded, and considerable ex- 
pense was incurred on the part of the contractors and commis 
sioners. Other districts chose to remain idle until the issue had 
been determined in the higher tribunal. 

Last week the Supreme Court handed down a decision in which 
all of the 279 acts were declared invalid, thereby nullifying all the 
work of the extra session. Before nightfall the same day a storm 
of protests started from all quarters of the State and descended 
upon the State Capitol. 
organizations and others united in a demand that an extra session 
It was insisted that the action of the Supreme Court 


Commissioners, contractors, commercial 


be called. 
meant disaster, and that it would ruin many men who were work- 
ing under contracts. The Conway Commercial Club sent the fol- 
lowing message : 

“To permit anything to interfere with the splendid good-roads 
campaign inaugurated by the people of Arkansas by your leader- 
ship would be a most serious calamity. Roads in Faulkner and 


adjoining counties are now practically impassable. Many of our 


best farmers are leaving the State and more are crowding into the 
cities and towns on account of the condition of our roads. The 
present coal shortage and consequent impairment of railroad trans. 


portation emphasizes the necessity of good roads. The action of 


the Supreme Court today nullifies all plans for good roads ; 
I I In 


Faulkner county. We thank and commend you for your help jp 


the past, and earnestly request that you immediately call an extra 
session of the Legislature to pass needed road legislation. We are 


depending upon you to take care of us in this matter.” 


Thousands of similar telegrams came to the Govern 


r’s desk, 
and he announced within a few hours after the decision of the 


court that extra session No. 3 would be convened on January 26. 


1920, for the purpose of considering the following legislation: 
enacting laws establishing special or local road, bridge, drainage 
confer- 
ects in 
and con- 
local improvement dist: 


and levee improvement districts, and school districts, and 
ring special powers thereon, and amending and curing d 
existing special or local laws for the same, and ratifying 
firming and validating special or ets or- 
ganized under general laws or special or local laws, and enlarging 
the powers thereof, and to enact such laws as will permit the com- 
pletion, reconstruction or extension of water-works systems and 
other improvement districts in cities or towns. 

It is estimated that this session will cost about $45,000, and 
that it will last 12 
srough said, in part: 


days or two weeks. In support of his call, 
Governor 

“Millions of dollars spent in road, levee, drainage and school 
district improvements are in jeopardy. As concrete illustrations, 
without a system of high- 


Lafayette county, would be compelled to do 


Faulkner county would be absolutely 


ways; Stamps, in 
and the same is true in Mississippi 
county, as Senator E. E. Alexander informs me. Conditions in 
Prairie county would be pitiable if the road districts created by 
the general statutes could not be surfaced during the winter. And 


without a publie school, 


this condition exists in several other counties, as is reflected from 
the record that the bills passed at the last special session affected 
69 of the 75 counties, involving over 4000 miles of roads, or ap- 
proximately one-half of the improved road mileage of the State.” 

It is expected that one of the results of this condition will be the 
agitation of an improvement to change the system of road legisla- 
While the special act 
system, there is great opposition to it, which is represented in the 
following editorial from the Fort Smith News-Record: 

“But for the 
Arkansas, 
never have gone to the Legislature for enactment. 


tion. is endorsed by many as the best 


system in vogue in 
was summarily killed need 
Under a better 


antiquated and top-heavy 


such road legislation as 


system to be made available through amendment of the constitu- 
tion, road improvement districts could be established by county 


authorities, either as single counties or two or more acting jointly 

“Along with road legislation would go many other matters of 
purely local application, which should be left to the people most 
concerned, who know what they want and what they do not want, 
Under 
dene at Little Rock in their interest, or against their interest, till 
it is done. 
parts of the State to legislate, 


present conditions, thousands do not know what is being 
There is no sense at all in convening men from all 
for instance, in a matter that con- 
cerns only Sebastian county or adjoining counties, should they 
a road project or a county line bridge project or 
These 200 legislators from all over the 


wish to unite in 
anything of that sort. 


State have no knowledge, can have no knowledge, have no interest, 
and can have no interest, in matters of purely local concern. The 
whole system is absurd and wrong. 


“If the recent wholesale disaster that has overtaken local legis 





lation serves the end of opening the eyes of the people of Ark: 
to this absurdity, some good may come from it. It is a costly les- 
son, but it may be turned to profit if we will.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court, which brought about this 
anomalous condition of affairs, is based upon the fact that suff- 
cient time did not elapse between the date of issuing the call for 
the extra session and holding the same to enable the districts to 
give the 30 days’ notice of the introduction of bills, as required by 
law. This provision, as a matter of fact, is seldom complied with. 
but the Legislature is sole judge of the sufficiency of notice, and 
those who stand sponsor for special acts carefully avoid permitting 
the records to show that their bills have not been advertised, but 
the court holds, when it appears on the face of the record that it 
was physically impossible to have given the necessary 30 days’ 
notice, no other course was open than to declare al! the acts 30 
passed null and void. 
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State Highway Officials in Annual Meeting. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the American Association of 
State Hlighway Officials held in Louisville last week, 40 States 
were represented, and a delegate was also present from Hawaii. 
In addition, there were also present a number of officials and 
representatives of the Office of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

After being welcomed to Louisville by Mayor Geo. W. Smith, 
President A. R. Hirst of the association delivered his annual 
address, which discussed in a broad and thorough fashion many 
of the highway problems now facing this country. The address is 
published in full in another part of this issue of the MANUFAC- 
TuRERS RecoRD. 

A survey of the national highway situation was given by rep- 
resentatives from every section of the country, all of which em 
phasized the tremendous interest being shown in highway con- 
struction and the great amount of work that will be undertaken 
next year 

Problems of administration, design and construction were out- 
lined through the presentation of papers by recognized authori- 
ties, followed by a thorough discussion on the part of attending 
delegates. all of which served to bring out in a clear manner many 
of the difficulties that are being encountered by highway engineers 
in the various States and the means by which they were bettered 
or overcome. 

Various important phases of State and Federal relations were 
brought out by representatives of the Government and the various 
States. while the transportation situation and the serious problems 
involved in it were referred to in a paper by a representative of 
the Raiload Administration. 

An important change was made in reference to members in 
the society. Heretofore State highway officials only were eligible 
to active membership in the association, but former State high 
way officials were given the privileges of the floor without a vote. 
It was decided at this meeting that in the future only active State 
highway officials would be eligible to membership and to attend 
the meetings: but it was also provided that ifvitations would be 
extended to former State highway officials and to the technical 
and business press. This action, it was stated. was taken in order 
to encourage the full and frank discussion of highway promblems. 
and it was felt that such discussion could not be freely entered 
into when admission was given to any who were not directly and 
actively connected with State highway work in an official ca- 
pacity. 

This decision to make the future meetings of the association 
more closed than they have ever been before met with criticism 
on the part of many others who are deeply interested in highway 
work, either hecause of former connections with this work or who 
are encaged in the manufacture of materials and equipment which 
are used in them. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, Paul 
D. Sargeant, chief engineer, State Highway Commission, Augusta, 
Me.; vice-president, W. S. Weller. State Highway Engineer, 
Montgomery, Ala.: secretary, Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: treasurer. J. H. Mullen, chief engineer, State High 
way Department, St. Paul, Minn. 


1919 a Record-Breaking Year in Texas Highway 
Construction. 


Austin, Tex., December 12—[Special.]—No previous year will 
begin to compare with that of 1919 in the matter of amount of 
money expended in Texas for the construction of highways. It 
is shown by the records of the State Highway Department that for 
the 11 months to December 1 a total of $80,457,000 bonds had 
been voted by counties of Texas, the proceeds used and to be used 
in the construction of good roads. In addition to this enormous 
sum already voted, bond issues for the same purpose amounting to 
$33.568,000 are pending and under consideration. Added to the 
total amount of bonds voted by counties is a fund obtained from 
automobile and other motor vehicle licenses amounting up to De- 
cember 1 to $1,.381.308.76, and a Federal good roads fund of $10,- 
175.806.3231 for the years 1919-1920. The total number of automo- 
biles registered for the 11 months was 323,235, an increase of 
72,177 over the preceding year. 

Construction of highways in Texas during the last several 
months has been greatly retarded by long periods of unprecedented 


rains and a general shortage of labor. Many counties, however, 
have purchased good roads equipment in the way of tractor en- 
gines and graders, and are prepared to carry on an extensive pro- 
gram of improvement during the next several months. 

The proposition of amending the constitution so as to authorize 
the issuing of $75,000,000 bonds, the proceeds to be used in build- 
ing good roads, was defeated at the recent election, but this has 
not deterred the different counties for voting bonds for the 
purpose. 


One Hundred and Eieht Highway Projects Approved 
in North Carolina. 

Raleigh, N. C., December 12—[Special.]—North Carolina 

projects to the number of 10S have been approved by the Federal 

Government. Of this number two have been completed and 35 


are under construction Bids have been called for the construe 


tion of eight more, and 63 are-.either under survey or in some 


process of evolution in the offices of the engineers. Seventeen 
pro‘ect statements have been sent to Washington since the first 
of December for approval and four have been executed since that 
date. Twenty-five survey parties are now in the field. 


eensboro will let contract December 23 





The division office at G 
for 1.35 miles of 


5ST 


hard-surface roadway in Cabarras county; 
December 29, miles of gravel or sand-clay in Forsyth county ; 
January 3. 2.8 miles of tonsoil in Stanley county: January 3. 
S miles of hard-surface road in Alamance county: pending, and 
probably to be let the same date and at the same place, two 
pro‘ects in Union county The Raleigh office will let contract 
December 15 for two concrete bridges in Granville county The 
division office at Asheville will let contract December 22 for eight 
miles of gravel road in Cleveland county. 

The following projects have been approved since the first of the 
month 

Chatham county, [Pittsboro to Orange county line, 12 miles 
99 


Siler city. miles 


gravel road: Chatham county, Pittsboro t 
gravel road: Caldwell county, Lenoir to Catawba, 16 miles gravel 
road: Caldwell county, Lenoir to Wilkesboro, 16 miles gravel 
road: Halifax county, Roanoke to Weldon, 5.5 miles hard sur 
face: Richmond county, Hamlet to Drowning Creek, 18 miles 
gravel: Watauga county, Boone to Caldell county line, 15 miles 
gvravel or sand-clay: Davie county, Mocksville to Yadkin River 
bridge, 10 miles gravel or sand-clay; Davie county, on Yadkin 
River at Fulton Ferry, concrete bridge 


Virginia Good Roads Association to Meet. 


Richmond, Va.. December 12—[Special.]—Practically 1500 
members of the Virginia Good Roads Association will come to this 
city January 14-16 to attend the annual convention of the asso 
ciation. Plans are now being made for a program that will 
bring a number of noted speakers here who are expected to stress 
the importance of highway improvement. 

The State Legislature has provided practically $60,000,000 for 
the State highway improvement plans, and efforts will be directed 
to getting the State the best roads possible 

D. P. Ryland, secretary of the Lynchburg chamber of com 
meree,. has heen elected secretary of the Good Roads Association, 
succeeding Charles B. Scott, who is superintending highway build 
ing in West Virginia. 


$320,000 Road Improvement at Raleigh. 


Raleigh, N. C., December 8—[Special.]—Work has begun on 
the eight-mile stretch of Warrenite pavement of the Central High- 
way, between Raleigh and the town of Cary, at the latter place 
being the oldest and one of the most noted rural high schools in 
the State. The contractor is Robert G. Lassiter of Oxford, N. C., 
who has done a great amount of paving in Raleigh and other 
places, and also on country highways. including the 16-mile 
stretch between Greensboro and High Point. The cost of the 
Raleigh-Cary link will be $320,000, and it is to be finished in 
April, provided there is the usual weather. 

The Southern Pine Association announces that its annual meet 
ing will be held on February 24, 25 and 26, 1920. at the Grune 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, as usual. J. FE. Rhodes of New Or 


leans is secretary-manager 
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RAILROADS 


Success With Gasoline Motor Car. 


The Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Railroad Co. 
recently began operating its line in Southern Maryland with a 
gasoline motor car after traffic had been suspended for some time. 
Concerning this car and its use for passenger transportation, J. 
W. Muessen, general manager, says: 

“We find it a very successful addition to our equipment. The 
car is built on a five-ton chassis built by the White Company of 
Baltimore, mounting a 35-horse-power gasoline engine. The body 
was built by the J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa. T} 
seating capacity is 27 passengers, and we have hauled as many a 
56 passengers on one trip, besides baggage carried by the pas 
sengers. 

“The car can safely make 40 to 45 miles per hour, and makes 
an average of 15 miles per gallon of gasoline. 

“My best recommendation for it is that formerly we carried our 
passengers on a combination freight and passenger train, the one 
way trip consuming about three hours, whereas we are now mak 
ing the trip in less than one hour and making two round trips as 
against one under the old system.” 

This road is 21 miles long from Brandywine. a station on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to Mechaniesville, Md 
at Brandywine. 


Headquarters are 


Passenger Trains Restored. 


The curtailment of train service on trunk line railroads on 
1 


account of the coal shortage did not last long, for mediately 





after the announcement of the end of the miners’ strike the 
Railroad Administration instructed its regional directors to 
restore all trains which had been removed or reduced in capacity 
as soon as conditions warranted, subject to exemptions which 
might be ordered from headquarters. The result of this announce 
& Ohio Railroad, for in 


l train service for passenger 


ment was followed on the Baltimore 
stance, by a complete restoration of all 
traffic, and with very rare exceptions, the same condition now 
exists on other lines. When the coal supply becomes normal all 
restrictions are expected to be removed. 


New Florida Line Almost Finished. 


A report from Tampa, Fla.. says that the Tampa Souther: 
Railway, which has been under construction for some time, will 
be running trains into Bradentown, its southern terminus, early 
in January. The erection of the bridge over the Manatee Ri 
has, it appears, taken more time than was expected Track 
laying is being finished in the vicinity of Six-Mile Creek. whet 
connection is made with the Atlantic Coast Line. When the lin 
is completed it will make a short reute of about 40 miles fro 
Tampa to Bradentown, the new road being 5514 miles long fro 
its connection with the Coast Line. D. C. Gillett of Tampa is 
president 


Branch Railroad to Coal Fields. 


Whitesburg, Ky., December 11—[Special.]—Announcement has 
just been made of the building of a 15-mile branch of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad out from the main line at Dalna, several 


miles from here, where in the new field a number « 


f big develop 
ment factors will make extensions next year. The new branch 
will start from Dalna, pass up Smoot Creek several miles. through 
Smoot Creek Gap, and on to Rockhouse Creek; thenve into the 
Rockhouse headwaters, the entire distance being through extensive 
coal and hardwood timber fields. 


Street Railway Needs. 


The United Railways & Electric Co. of Baltimore plans to 
issue $1,500,000 of notes or bonds to provide new equipment to 
meet growing requirements 

The New Orleans Railway & Light Co. contemplates purchas 
ing about 50 new cars and also an enlargement of its main power 


house. About $500,000 is to be spent for track improvements 


Line Into a Mexican Mining Region. 
Monterey, Mex., December 9—[Special.]—An extens of the 
City of Mexico-Balsas division of the National Railways of Mey 
ico is being built by the Mexican Government, accordi t mer 





ican mining men from that region. They say the work is being 
done primarily to give employment to as many needy natives as 
possible, and it will serve as a transportation outlet for a ric} 
mineral district in the State of Guerrero. The extension will be 
about 75 miles long. Considerable progress has been made. It 
will traverse a very rough mountainous region. The City of 
Mexico-Balsas division was originally called the Mexico, Cuer-. 
navaca & Pacific. It was built by the late J. H. Hampson, who 
sold it to the Mexican Central Railroad. 


Carl R. Gray Goes to Union Pacific. 


Carl R. Gray, who has been president of the Western Maryland 
Railway Co. for several years, has been elected president of the 
Union Pacific System, and will assume the duties of his new 
post on January 1, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. At present 
he lives in Baltimore. Before his acceptance of the pres cy of 
the Western Maryland he was president of the Great Northern 
System. 





Activities at Panama City, Fla. 


ALFRED TyLerR, President Chamber of Commerce Panar City, 
Florida. 
Panama City, Florida, located on “Beautiful St. Andrews Bay,” 
Ss progressing rapidly and new enterprises are springing very 
fast, as the following will show: 


rr of Commerce was recently formed and $10,000 





cash subscriptions received. FE:very business firm has joir and 
the following officers elected: President, Alfred Tyle vice- 
president, W. F. Look; vice-president, E. L. Wilkerson; s ‘ 
and treasurer, G. M. B. Harries; Mrs. F. R. S. Phillips of Ta 
ee, Fla., has been elected managing secretary. 








The new Lynn Haven Hotel recently completed cost $50,000. 
The new Pines Hotel now being completed cost $100,000. 
Twenty-five new homes and 15 business buildings are now being 
erected St. Andrews Bay } 


ated, is completing new $25,000 theater, and is operating two 


Amusement Co.. recently ir rpor- 





other theaters. New tar and turpentine company has been formed, 
and work on erection of factory will soon begin. New fish fer 
tilizer company has been formed, and erection of factory build- 
s will soon begin St. Andrews Bay L 
1,000 mill at Fountain, and 





mber Co., capital 








$6,000,000, recently finished their 


is spending $50,000 on their mill at Millville. They now operate 
four mills, having recently bought the mill of the Moore Timber 
Co. from the Delaware-Lackawana Railroad St. Andrews Bay 
Marine Co., now being incorporated to operate the shipyard of 


the American Lumber Co. that recently completed barges for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. West Bay Lumber Co., owned 
by the Plant estate, is planning to bring their mahogany and 
other hardwoods from Mexico to their mill to manufacture 


Need for Brick Factory and Machine Shop. 


J. B. Harnspercer, President Old Virginia Orchard Co., Inc. 
Front Royal, Va. 

This town has perfected a Chamber of Commerce, called the 
Front Royal-Riverton Chamber of Commerce, and has se fat 
140 members, composed of the best business interests of the 
vicinity. 

Mr. R. B. Holbrook is secretary. 

There is a need here for a large brick factory, as we 
finest clay for building brick, and the best freight rates. Build 


} e the 


ing is on a boom and houses rented before they are built. 
A machine shop with iron works is badly needed. 


Furniture, Automobiles, Alarm Clocks, Etc. 











IH. CAPLAN, 1629 Appleton Street, Baltimore, Md., is in correspondenct 
with a firm in the United Kingdom who would like to get in t h 
with manufacturers of furniture and bed casters in large quantities 
low-priced automobiles (two, four and five-passenger), and ild 
like sole age y for automobiles in United Kingdom ; tru and 
suitcase trimr cs, large wholesale furniture manufacturer low 
priced alarm cl fiber suitcases and small graphophone rds 


Would like to receive samples, catalogs and prices f. o. b. Balt 
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At\¢ ™ At this time the war ended. The inventor was allowed to patent 

i his engine and take it into the commercial field, but not before he 

bad received the thanks of the Government, expressed through his 

f the eee commanding officers, for the duty and services he had performed 


Mex Rotary Steam Engine Invented by a Soldier. which, though intended for the nation at war, were to prove of 


mer- infinitely more worth to the nation at peace. In recognition of his 

eing At this time the industrial world needs more than ever before services, Mr. Bannon was given a commission as an officer in the 

1S as every possible device with which to economize in fuel, labor and army, Patents completely covering his inventions were granted 

rich materials. Coal is very dear, materials are very high and labor is — jim, and he and his associates have begun the manufacture of 

ill be searct these engines for commercial use 

t An engine has been built, a rotary steam engine, which promises Lieutenant Bannon is a nephew of Samuel L. Barriett, w 

ty of an en ous saving of materials required in its manufacture and = was an inventor of national prominence, and who contributed 

‘uer- the saving of steam and labor in its operation. Its performance 100 or more useful inventions to the world 

who is described as startling, and its advantages numerous. It may Briefly described, the Bannon rotary steam motor is a very 
revolutionize the steam industrial world. Its invention comes at compact steam engine, and in its construction there is used only 


the very moment when the need for such an engine is paramount 
The Bannon rotary steam motor is a product of the great World 


War. For generations mechanical engineers of renown have spent 











land days, months and years in efforts to perfect a rotary steam engine, 
f the the seed and germ of which was planted by James Watt before his 
new death, a century ago. Watt declared that his slide-valve engine 
esent was only an approximate machine, and that the ultimate engine 
cy of would of necessity be a rotary engine, but such an engine even 
thern he was unable to build. This task has now been finished, it is 
asserted. by Frank A. Bannon of Dallas, Tex... who worked the idea y 
City 
say,” 
very 
SHAFT COMPLETI WITHL PISTONS, SHOWING INTAKI AND 
0,000 EXHAUST PORTS 
and 
vice- ubout one-fifth of the materials of a slide-valve engi ft sah 
etary horse-powet Its compactness effects a iving not only in the ma 
terial and labor used in its construction, but also a saving ir 
foundations required and in space in the engine-room Ihe iost 
000. startling thing about this engine is that it has only three moving 
000, parts, an eccentric piston keyed to the drive shaft and two sliding 
being gates which operate with their ends forming contact with tl 
rpor- periphery of the piston These three simple moving parts are the 
two heart and soul of the engine, and any man, whether a echanie ¢ 
ed, not, can quickly tear it down and rebuild it, because it is so simp! 
fer and easily understood (mn the shaft of the two-ceyvlinder engine 
huild- there are two of these eccentric piston IS) degrees apart, whicl 
vital balance the shaft perfectly and eliminate all possibility of thrust 
and on any bearing surface Mr Bannon ha thus taken the thrust 
erate 
ber 
Day 
| of 
the NTERIOR VIEW OF ENGINE WITH CAP REMOVED FROM ONE 
rwned CYLINDER AND ONE OF THE PISTONS AND ONE END OF 
and SHAFT EXPOSED 
out to a successful conclusion Mr. Bannon eatered the Air 
Service of the United States and prepared to go to France Ilis 
training carried him to Call Field at Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
there Major Neville, chief engineer, and Major Alfonti, command 
Inc., ing officer, soon found that he was working on a rotary steam en 
gine which, if yt rfected, would be a great and invaluable econom 
the ical asset to the Government, and which would be of much and 
far varied use to the War Department 
the Mr. Bannon was given continuous passes on leave of absence: 
and told to take every step necessary to complete his engine as 
rapidly as possible. Mechanics were assigned to assist him, and 
e the all materials that he needed were furnished. He set to work and 
suild shortly completed the engine. Army officers, civilian engineers 
and others were invited to see the test The engine did all that 
’ was expected of it and more. The small motor, no larger than a 
man’s hat, was put on the brake-test, and it developed over 17 
horse-powe1 
t Another and larger engine was immediately built. It weighed 
veh about 600 pounds, was 24 inches high, 18 inches in width and 20 rik COMPLETE ROTARY ENGINI 
les, inches long, and when tested at 200 pounds steam pressure devel 
would oped more than 75 horse-power on the brake-test. Other engines out of the steam engine, as his uncle took the thrust out of electri 
ind of varied sizes, and designed for various uses, were also built, so motors. Another startling thing about the engine is that there 
so that soon Mr. Bannon had perfected engines from one horse-powe> positively no reciprocating action to evercome, and consequent 
nore to 500 horse-power, and with a range of speed of from the very no loss of steam and fuel which is always experienced in ovet 
; slowest movement to more than 3500 revolutions per minute coming the reciprocal action of slide-valve engines 
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The simple and elementary laws of mechanics have been used iy," rT 7 
The principle of the lever is employed by having the steam expand 
against a revolving eccentric piston in such a manner that the 
leverage of the piston greatly multiplies the steam energy. Pos 
sibly for the first time the acceleration and momentum of the pis Winnsboro Mills’ $3,000,000 Additions. 
ton are decided advantages in the rotary engine, as this piston : 
: : : ‘ ss , cent! he cos rf the inusboero 
moves always and continually in the same direction, whereas in A : tated recently, the cost of the Winnsbo1 iS. M 
. . ‘ : s » S000 000 ockwood, Green ) 
the slide-valve engine these mechanical principles are a decided tdditions will be : ; f Lockw Poe e & Co,, 3 
disadvantage, inasmuch as the piston must be stopped and started engineers and managers of the company, Boston and 
twice in each revolution. wine based the MANUFACTURERS RecorD outlining th 
~ : facilities. The main building will be 720 feet long 1 ) fos 
This rotary engine is not at all like a turbine engine, for the : 
A : ? ‘ ‘ ’ . wide, three stories high and basement, constructed of 
turbine derives its power from the kinetic energy of the steam, samen a alll , bead aT \ 
concrete. iere Will ” a nill Villiage, ine ding on? es 
while the rotary engine operates on steam expansion, and it will Aacniitn The buildit SE EER Shes ‘Siseab teen ; Ww 
. e gs. e 7 aqingg con acto Is ne Sou it n toy 
start off with any load that it will carry subsequently. ra f Atlanta. TI! of tl mill 
crete Co, of Atlanta. he cost of the main mill ane Wi 
The engine, it is stated, can be manufactured for less than one be $1.000.006. 
fifth the cost of any other engine of the same horse-power, and can ye ee t $1.000.000 7 ' H 
: ; > . rape : e machinery will cost $1, 000, and the contracts eet 
be sold at a great saving to the industries putting it in use; for , . on : : ti 
‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ oh awarded to the Saco-Lowell Shops of Lowell, Mass.; 1 Wa 
instance, it is claimed that a Bannon rotary engine costing $500 7 : : ; . - - W 
: : S mt Compressing Machine Co.. the Crompton & Knowles Le weak 
will excel in performance any other engine costing $3000 or more, ind the Curtis & Marble Mael Cc h of W \M 
_ rf : ane ie ‘TIS @ JLarole ncdiihe o.. ench oOo orces SS 
because of the wide range of speeds of the rotary engine and the \ total of 68,000 spinnir indi Te ted 
a — ‘- “ oli 0 Mm, Spinning spindies With be operated mn ft st 
very high speed that it is capable of developing No belts are nd the new mill. the latt t ] Bao t I 
: : . F ane le ne null, 1 latter to employ 3 operatives ‘ 
required with this engine, for it can be coupled directly to the line : 
shaft, doing away with belts and the waste of energy thus occa . cs 
sioned. The engine also works longer on each impulse of steam p - oer ee 
than any other engine, for each impulse drives the shaft three Silk Mill for Virginia. 
fourths of a revolution, and as there are two impulses per revolu \bout $120,000 il be tl ' 
About $120, will be the investment for the silk 1 ! 
tion in each evlinder, an overlap of 90 degrees always results : . ‘ 
noted as te be established at Grottoes, Va.. by the Pu S ‘ 
This new invention is manufactured by the Bannon Rotary (po, of Paterson. N. J. The building will be built of briv x42 ; 
Motor Co., 324 Linz Building, Dallas, Tex., where Lieut. Frank feet, costing $40,000. Its machinery will include 140 , . 
‘ g $40, ; ‘ i clud ap 
>. ; ; » . ‘ © 74% 
A. Bannon, its inventor, also has his office electric power drive, the equipment to cost SS000. The ( ane 
nga pacity will be 2000 yards of silk cloth he 


The Situation in Sicilian Sulphur Production. —— 


63 Beaver Street Textile Mill Notes. 7 
New York, December 4 ; 
‘dito anufacturers Recore Abraham "einberg ane sernare jornstein have cha t 
Edit WV t R i Abral W I 1] 1] | ! Mr 
Perhaps it might be interesting for you to know that we are Falls City Knitting Works, with $10,500 capital, at Louis IX 21 
just in reeeipt of reliable advices from our Sicilian correspondents Joseph P. Ryan, Charlottesville, Va.. and associates \ -— 
about the brimstone situation in Sicily, to the effect that much lish a mill with weekly capacity S00 pounds of georg me 
unrest exists among the Sicilian miners, with frequent and pro yarn 
longed strikes . 
i : F An increase of capitalization from $15,000,000 to S20.000,000 
In the beginning of this year the Sicilian sulphur production ote : , , 
- : has been announced for the Pacific Mills Co., Columbia. &. ¢ | 
was estimated for the year 1919 at 200,000 tons, but owing to : ‘ agen It 
. . eile Lockwood, Greene & Co. of soOston are the engineers-manag 
strikes, it will turn out less, some expect 175,000 tons, and maybe g 
not that quantity. There is at present none for sale of Yellow A. F. Ledyard of Pell City, Ala.; C. E. Thomas of I) 
Superior, which used to sell in competition with our domestic pro Ala.. and F. L. Walton of New York have incorporated \ Am: 
duction, and the Brown, or best thirds quality, is quoted at equiva tauga Cotton Mills of Prattville, with $250,000 capital pres 
> one ke iff , 220 . . , ae s38 sal 
lent of $51.50 per ton of 1050 kilos, in bulk f. 0. b. Sicilian ship- The Alexander Cotton Mill Co.. Taylorsville. N. ¢ , Mu 
ing oi s %e aps . o ‘ »o Le F So . ~ 
ping points. Perhaps we might add, the output to the end of Sep incorporated to build a 5000-spindle mill. It has ordered 
- = an ‘ ons. agnins » . ~— ’ . . 
tember wa 149,000 tons, against 142,000 tons last year. Exports. jin ry. which will be driven by electric power. &. G. } 
by the end of September had decreased to 119,000 tons, against president 
194.000 tons the previous year; the stocks were 136,000 tons, v7 
against 113,000 tons in September a year ago; the normal pro- The George Cotton Mills Co.. Bessemer City, N. ¢ ‘ t oi 
duction pre-war was 550,000 tons or more reported chartered with $100,000) capital, has organi erir 
Parsons & Perr sueceeds the Atlas Manufacturing Co. It has S000-spi sas 
— - - will install additional new machinery, to include winders, twisters I 
reels and finishing equipment. John J. George is preside plea 
In Defense of Cotton Farmers. thar 
. . fear] 
Patterson, Weaver & Co.., hel) 


General Merchandise A Great Opportunity for Work. the 


Rogersville, Ala.. November 25 


Z De Queen, Ark.. Decet l 
Please find enclosed check for my renewal, also copy to be cele 
sent to W. H. Whitehead, Rogersville, Ala. Enclosed please find our check $6.50, subscription for 4 I 
, , more, as we had the pleasure of reading it so long, and the hers 
I have been a reader of your very valuable paper for about two 5 : me 
, ES PaO . _ editor has taken up what we consider a harder proposit 1 su 
years, and enjoy especially your strong editorials in defense of at If 


: : = the war. that is supposed to be past. viz. this labor ur 
the long-oppressed cotton farmers of the South. I certainly ap , o 
ey 1 t of in 1 ‘led i We have been watching the progress they have been m: “ 
recia tec le Supplemen Oo your paper giving detalle repor 0 . é 
D - PI 7 ie ie = eport of some 30 years and producing all the time what has « 





the world cotton convention at New Orleans I wish evervone =n : , ud 
. : more to come rhis Government has sown the seed whic - 
interested in production of raw material, as well as those ; : nm ' ; 
N : - lies all this trouble today foo much liberty to certal SSCS woul 
terested in distribution and manufacturing, could read it ; , ‘ 
, means no liberty to others. So we endorse all those } s ve 
L. A. WEAVER } ter’ } 
ably penned except one you have been too hard on—th ers chist 
favored drink—but don’t let this trouble you; st har ay does 
J. Cummings, Secretary and Treasurer, Battey Machinery Co.. for justice in truth. You have the largest opporeunity tl a h few 
. ° ~~ . . . 1 ] ttit 
Rome, Ga.—Herewith is check for $6.50. Your journal is doing bas ever known, and if more editors came out and declars t 
more to elevate the opinion of the American people than any other selves. we would have more of a settled country today 1 the T 
. . ’ . 
now published. world at large. WeELsH Bros 


God | 











in 
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Commendations. Kicks and Comments 


Stand for the Right. 


B. F. Grorr, Lancaster, Pa.—It is my pleasure to renéw my sub 


8 to your valuable paper You stand for all that is just and 
rig Keep the fearless, good work a-moving I am with you in all 
Praise for League of Nations Stand. 

a . Anniston, Ala Am obliged to give you praise for the stand 
taken as regards the League of Nations Keep it up, as 
find the majority of the voters of the United States are 

wit! 


We Hope All Our Readers Feel That Way. 


R. A. Moore, Manager Southern Iron Works, Wrightsville, Ga 


Hert h you will please find check for $6.50, renewal of my subscrip 
tien t l MANUFACTURERS Rec », the greatest publication in the 
W magazine that i have ver read 


America First. 
RB. W. Harris, Builder, Durham, N. C.—You will please find et 
closed my cheek for $6.50 for renewal to your valuable papet ] 


he endorse your stand against the League of Nations and the 





fight made through your ] ver for America I stand for America 


first. last and all the rie Best wishes for you and your paper 


Cannot Expect Everybody to See the Same Way. 
Cc. F. Cuine, Seeretary and Treasurer Warlick Lumber Co., Gilkey 


North Carolina.—Euclosed you will find our check for $6.50, which 


pays for our renewal for another vear While we cannot always agree 
with rou. we give you credit for being absolutely sincere, and we can 
res] he opinions of a man whe is sincere, no matter how radically 
he may differ from 1 


The Best Thought of Right-Thinking America. 
\ 1N Fraser, Eastern Sales Manager Wickwire Steel Co New 
Yor N. I 


Enclosed please find our check for $6.50 in payment of 


one year’s subscription to yvour MaNn ACTURERS RecorD, to be sent to 
Mr. ¢ H. Matthews, care of Upsen-Walten Company of New York 
241 Broadway, New York city I never lose an opportunity to say 
something fine about the MANUFacTUREeRS Recorp. You represent the 
best thought of every right-thinking man in America today I know 


of 1 higher tribute 


can pay you 


Fearless Stand for Loyal Workers. 
1. (. Burreuss, President Burruss Engineering Co Atlanta, Ga 
I take this occasion to offer a word of encouragement for the splendid 
fight you have always made for America and Americans, and especially 
this time the fearless stand in favor of the great majority of 
America’s loyal workingmen who do not want to be ruled and op 
a few agitators who have no higher purpose than a good 
stlary for themselves 


M the coming vear bri vou renewed strength for the work you 


Never Too Busy to Read It. 


Me is A. SpaMer, Superintendent Maryland Smelting & Refining 
Co., Hagerstown, Md.—Enclosed you will find my cheek for $6.50 cov 
ering my subscription to the MANUFACTURERS Recorp. I am never too 

isy to read the MANUFaA¢ RELS Recorp from cover to cover 

I assure you there is no paper or magazine I read with more 


pleasure and satisfaction, and I would not miss an issue any sooner 





than I would a meal It is a pity there are not more men of the 
fearless, just and truth-seeking type of your editor in a position to 
help him spread his views and help the fights so nobly launched 

he MANUFACTURERS RecorD 


Views of an Ex-Confederate Army High Official. 
F. K. Hucer, Melbourne, Fla.—I am more than pleased to hand you 


here th my check for $6.50 for renewal of my subscription for the 

ens g year 

If limited by circumstances to one, and only one, periodical, that 
ould be, without questio the MANUFAcTURErS R 


If every man and every woman in America would honestly, earnestly 
and with an open mind “read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” its 
warning editorials and would live up to its high ideals, our country 
would not be today in the grasp of that lawless element seeking to 
overthrow its Government at any cost—Gomperists, Socialists, Anat 
chists and Bolshevists. Unfortunately, the Manvractrrers Recorp 
does not reach that particular class, and more unfortunate still (with 
exceptions), the press of the country, if in sympathy with the 
ittitude of Mr. Edmonds on tl 
the courage of their convictions and dare not express them 
They are “sowing the wind and will reap the whirlwind,” and may 


burning questions of the hour, lack 


God have mercy on their souls, if they have any. 





New Process of Refining Salts from Brines. 


Electrochemical Supply & Engineering Co 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 6 
Editor Manufacturers Record 
In your issue of October 30 you published an interesting arth 
relating to the large potash deposits reported in lakes and basi 
in West Texas 


have a very important bearing upon the utilization of the lake 


You will be interested to learn some facts whicl 


and basins in West Texas for the production of potas! 
During the war a new process of refining salts fro complex 


brines was discovered by an American chemist, and the new 


process, comprising the operation of a new law in physical ch: 
istry, makes it possible to refine at small cost the erysta ecured 


from the complex brines, such as are found in Texas, California 
Nebraska and elsewher For example, by actual tests it has been 


found that the product from the Nebraska brines can be refined 


producing high-grade potash, high-grade carbonate of soda, and, if 
desired, also common salt and sulphate of soda It has been a 
demonstrated that there can be cheaply produced ft the Tex 
lakes high-grade sulphate of potash and refined table salt and the 


other substances contained in the Texas brines could also be 
fined by the same process if to any extent there should be a de 
mand for the other products As applied to the brines produced 
at Searles Lake, California, it has been demonstrated that it is 
possible by the new process to entirely eliminate all traces of 
borax. This is a matter of great importance, as it has been found 
that the presence of borax in fertilizer in appreciable qua 

is detrimental to plant life, and the quality of potash produced at 


Searles Lake, California, during the war contained from 6 to 15 


per cent of borax, which would not now be permitted | the 
United States Government to be distributed as a fertilizer ma 
teria 

The discovery of the new process was ude by Dr. H. P. Ba 
sett, who has assigned his patents to the Electroch« il Supply 
& Engineering Co. of Philadelphia Dr, Bassett in Americar 
and he secured his degree of Ph.D. at Johus Hopkins University 


and it should be a matter of pride to Americans that he has bee 
able to accomplish things which the German cle sts and phys 
icists were unable to accomplish in spite of the fact that the pot 


ash industry in Germany b on a considerable sca 





eat 
1861, and has since grown to such proportions that Germar eY 
ported to the United States alone in the vear 1013 potash salt 
representing at the sales price over $15,000,000. The German pot 
ash industry had employed hundreds of German cl« ts, and yet 


Dr. Bassett was able to take out patents in 1919 on a process ur 
known in Germany which accomplishes results which the German 
chemists had never been able to secure in all the ears t t tl 


had devoted to this specialty 


The Electrochemical Supply & Engineering Co egotiating 
with several of the large producers of potash relative to the app! 
cation of the Bassett process in this country and the ec ies 
which are demonstrated will be an important factor in enal 
this country eventually to displace imported potas vith the pr 


duction from our own factories 


Dr. Bassett’s process 1s applicable not alone to the of ng of 





potash salts, but is also applicab 
of crystals of whatever character, and the Electrochemical Supply 
& Engineeting Co. of Philadelphia is actively engaged in intr 
ducing the new process which bears Dr fassett’s name 
Curtis C. Meies, Vice-President 


Looks for Better Values and Higher Prices. 
A. L. Cuivers, Brooms and Broom Corn, Beeville, Tex 


I have been thinking and I think that I am right. but I 


not claim to know We all have the right to think; God | 
holds from us the right to know ’ 
I believe that low prices come when mons is not plentiful 


Now we have all the money in the world and I 
don't look for lower prices 

During the great war the ery for increased production 
heard throughout the land, and we increased our production it 
the face of the fact that millions of workmen were drafted inte 


the Army, but after looking over our manufactured productea, 


I believe you will agree with me that e did not prod is 
good values as we did before the war. so look for betts alues 
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EXPLANATORY. 


The MaNvuracturers Recorp seeks to verify 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by 








andl obfain additional infor tis regarding all enter 


ect daily correspondence 1 ther f ts of 


value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports We | t ving « 
attention called to errors that may occur 
DAILY BULLETIN. 
The Daily Bulletin of the MaANuFAcTURERS Recorp is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news a new industrial, commercial, building i md 1 financial enterprises 
organized in the South and § thwest It is invaluable to manufacturers, cont tors, engineers and 


others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with 


established enterprises rhe 


subscription price is $20.00 pet 


new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


year 





Airplane Plants, Stations, Ete. 
W. Va., Fairmont. 
Hall Block, organized; Harrison R. Tucker 
Prest.-Mgr.; H. R. Hall, Treas., both Fair 
John J. Niles, V.-P., Louisville, Ky 
establish fields, 


Southern \erepiane Co 


mont : 


operate passenger and 


flying 


aerial transportation lines, service stations, 
ete. (See Machinery Wanted—Airplane Sup 
plies. ) 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 
Fla., Fort Myers.—Lee 
IF. Garner, Clerk; construct 


County Commrs., J 
bridges, culverts 
and roads: bids until Dee. 19. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

Fla., Milton State Road Dept M. M 
Pallahasse Fla 


Blackwater 


Smith, Chrm construct 


88-ft. bridge River 1 
ft eck 


bascule lft 


over 


steel girder approach spans; steel 


with SO-ft. clear channel 
piers; Is-ft, 
Chas. A 
Engr., Tallahassee 


span 


concrete roadway: bids until 


tate Highway 
Wanted 


Jan 5: Browne 





(See Machinery 


Lridge Construction. ) 


Ga., Americus Sumter County Commrs 


Americus, and Crisp County Commrs., Cor 
bridge over Flint Riv 


dele, Ga.; contemplats 


er on highway between Americus and Cor 
dele. 

Ga., Atlanta.—City ; 
rietta St. over railroad tracks to terminal sta 


Address The Mayor. 


plans viaduct from Ma 


Brooks County Commrs 


Ga., Quitman 
10 concrete bridges on 
road 100,341 Ibs. reinforcing 
Garrett & Slack, 

Bidg., Montgomery, Ala 
Wanted—Bridg« 


construct Quitman to 
Moultrie 
until 
Engrs., Bell 
Machinery 
Miss., 
missioners ; 
Federal-Aid 


contract 5 


steel ; 


bids Dee. 30 l’roject 


(see 


Construction.) 


Brookhaven Lincoln County Com 


bridges 


S60 000 ; 


construct S concrete 
Project Nos. 10 and 86; 
Xavier A 


has let Kramer, State 


Highway Engr., Jackson, Miss (Lately 
noted inviting bids.) 

Miss., Canton Madison County Supvrs., 
Canton and Rankin County Supvrs., Bran 
don, Miss.: construct 340-ft. bridge over Pearl 


Meeks 


4,000: 


River at Ferry; steel with concrete 


piers; $2 
Vincennes, Ind.; W i 
Flora, Miss 


Bridge Co., Contr 
Bradley. 


Lately no 


Vincennes 
County 


ad inviting 





Enegr., 
bids.) 

Ww. Va., Logan 
W. F. Farley, 
grade and hard 
000; bids about 


Logan County Commrs., 


Prest construct bridges; 


surface 50 mi. road; $1,000 
March 1; J. N. Smith, Coun 
Machinery Wanted— Bridge 


ty Engr. (See 


Construction.) 
Canning and Packing Plants. 


Fla., Williston.—T. L. Williams 


house and 


erect Cu. 
cumber-packing warehouse; 40x 
120-ft. building 


In writing to parties mentioned 


in this department, it 


Ridder Chamber of 


owler, Sec nt 


Commerce, 


erested in plans to 





establish cannery (See Machinery Wanted 
( ing Equipment 

Mo Chewsvill Chewsvilk Farmers «& 
Fruit Growers’ Assn., C. S. Baker; contem 
plates erecting building 

» <= Beaufort Seacoast Packing Co. in 
rporated : capital WO: Niels Christensen 
I. R. Bellamy, Wr Keyserling 

rex Ilous i s | m Packing (¢ 

|! Texas I S vards ( orgnnize 

! ld WO packing md canning 
plat for s, Vegetables and fruits: la 
‘ t stablish . Is a 
rurn! l’res 1] James M. Doud 
Dowd Commis n ¢ I ) ~ Yards 


Mayr Chicago Eli HH. Doud 








Ire md Gier Meg Chicago )-acre site 
orth of turning basi packing plant adja 
ent » sto rads ll I ments to be 
rerated under ere story r 
proof building install er Ss, gravit 
elevators, ice plant, power plant to supply 
! I for hea u lighting steel 
nks ri l ned re verators for nished 
nee products: reported to operate refriger 
or ¢ s te l 14 nts and refrigerator 
steamships for exporting ered employes 
dwellings, hotels ranis lr stra 
buildings for compa soar offices for liv 
s br s and mission merchants 

Va Pulaski.—Gold & ¢ Wm. G. Carter 


blish packing 


Clayworking Plants. 


Ark llope DBricks.—llope Bric Works 
add brick and tile machines: increase drying 
sheds 20 per cent contemplates tnereas it 
brick output; mfre, drain til 


Gia... Moultrie—Bricks Nace Brick Co Ww 


Ww Nace Prest.-Mgr erect $5000 mill-ecor 
struction additional building; day labor 
SG000) mehy purchased daily output 0.000 
building bricks See Machinery Wanted 
Cars.) 

Md., Havre de Grace—Bri E. M. Smith 
contemplates establishing bri pl t Se 


Machinery Wanted—Br 


Miss Westpoin ril Westy Tile ¢ 
Kk 1. Buekman, Propr plans o «dry 
sheds; install machinery » «dig 





Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 


Ala Puscaloosa.—Bowers Coal Co. organ 
ized: capital $100,000; W. FE Prest 
J. I. Upton, V.-P J.P. Bryan, Seey.-Treas 
daily t 


Bowers 


develop 201 neres output 1000 tons 


will be of advantage to all concerned 


———— 





Lately noted to organize 


at compan) Ma 
chinery Wanted 


Rails: Locomotive 


I Covingiou Elkhorn Junior 
nereased eapital from $25) te 3 
Ixy llarlan Shawnee Gas Coal 


ereased capital SOO.000 to S110 


from 


Kentuck) Kentucky Collieries Cr } 
Roger 4 


Wilming Del 


tered; capital $150,000: M. L 


Irwin, Wm. G. Finger; all 
ville Me 


reased = capital 


vulow Martin ¢ ( 


from S2Z000 to we 


need name to Cain Coal Co 





\ Norfolk Virginia Ice & g 
Cory] Southampton and = Rivervis es 
erect 2OUX16-ft. reinforced concrete g 
1 stic rooting: concrete tloor: ele« g 
i. | Mitchell, Archt., Seaboard B g 





j bl Gooch & Co., Contr Hadding lg 
(Previously noted chartered, capit (X) 
000 
WV \ Darnut Kalbaugh Co lox 
(0. Cumberland Ma organized 
000; Z TT. WKalbangl Prest., VD 
WV \ | I Shatler, Sees reas ( 
d \. FE. Gamble, S Westernpo Mad 
] lop OO acres daily output 10 ( 
I’. Slagle Constr Engr Lonaco1 Ma 
(Ss Machinery Wanted—- Rails s 
Monitors Fan Engine Cars ¥ 
rable.) 
\ Va I er Wes Virgi g 
l to. UCuion Bldg. Charl \ 
1. KL Chariton Met Loon | 
reres coal land plans daily ou lik 
s i! nstall mining n hit ‘ 
rs, steel monitors, other equ N 
I’. Rinehart, Constr. Engr., Mount HI \W 
Va Lately noted organized, et« is [ 
chinery Wanted Mining Machinery Loco 
! ves Monitors.) 
W. Va.. Elkins.—Brewer-Harrison ¢ ( 
ptd eapital $125,000; W. W. Bre Bel 
on, W. Va Ht. J. Harrison, Pi W 


Bowers, Elkins, W. Va 
Ceoodwill.—Northwest Fuel 
orporated : capital $25,000; J. 1 iges 
Ilartsoo all Bramwell, W, Va 
Hluntingtor Tri-State Coal 
\ss! 


‘ incepta 
Ohne \. K 


capital 260). iN 


Kessler, I Hi, Cammac 








w. ¥ Mannington— Kilns M x10 
Potter tieo, W. Bowers, DPrest l df a 
oO l ilns 
=. Morgantown.—Monongalia 
‘ ( ineptd capital $5000; 1D ‘ 
Rens I. H. MeDermott, FE. M. G ! 
i Odrian.—Greenmar Coal ¢ El s 
oe ineptd eapital $59,000 41. I M 
I | Ihr ! I \ s ill Tall 
vil W. Va 
\\ Va Wheeling (% ‘ Coal & ¢ ‘ 
neptd eapital § " George Il. I } 
’ ront, Ta rat Newingham, Apoll 
I’ Harry W. Cannon, Mor gahel r 
Concrete and Cement Plants. 
Ala.. Spoeari Portland Cement 
States Dorth Cement Co., Geo. P 
mann, V.-P Gen. Mer., Demopolis. Al 
v1 s 0 Vl ufacturers Ite rd si 
I st al ly up ity i bblx 
im | cost of mehy $1 ” : 
( iy ip ity 0 bDbis 
f the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Fla Dania—Cement, ete Florida Cement Co. ineptd capital $100.00 Tules ¢ stanti ! dl { 000 s cast-ir sew pip 
( Havlin Bldg., Miami, Fla., organized : A W. MeBride. E. M. G her { ‘3 Lusi Ir Signal Mountai: Chat 
c. BR. Burrows, Prest Douglas S. Graham S P Andrews—Cits lectri ga, local Mer le building contract 
V.-P ( EE. Jackson, Treas., all West Palm light system issued $15.000 bonds Address \ust ( Cleveland, O 1 Chicag 
Reac L. Nordqnest, Mgr., Miami erect $7000 0 phe Mavor 1" | Worth—I rk , ‘ . 
buile mill construction install crusher rex a Cit, : - Ene —— _ : 1 1 | I ‘ 
pulv rs, dryers, conveyors: daily capacity 
. : “ build plant addition; enlarge cay t I Sher Machi Shoy Washing 
met nt, roof seal, 1000 gals. paint: ¢ ] } , | W 
ased engi ror orks st i ir St erect 32000 p 
Jac and LL. Nordquest, Archts (Super — ‘ Lat ' ~% 
ani ent item.) W \ Weston Westo Milling Cs Geo dditior 
I Keone l’res construct S$50.000 trans Va Norfolk Machine Shey ‘ Edware 
on syste to Seebert \W \ col \. Whaley & ¢ dd machine t ] ! tors 


Cotton Compresses and Gins, ction bids opened March 1. (See Macl 
.o7T ery Wanted Eleetrieal Equi; 











kK Hickman.— r. Bondurant: construet \ ‘ , 
clad fireproof gin building S10. Bldg si Machine \ ed Mact 
ordered to equip 8-stand gin hul - ene - ° l ' Mot s r The te Peleph t _ 
cat ales Riis deca Ol Gale aod Fertilizer Factories. 
4 ts Supersedes recent iten Fla Panama Cit Fish Fertilizer « t \ Norfol M , a @ , MAG —_ 
le of mmimere ‘ ¢ 
we Ok! Ardmore Ardmore Oil Mill ( re f Chat . Tome rs building 
factory building 
) ld rned cotton gir 
M) soner . . > G Atlanta Fisher Fertilizer Cs H. M ae * x — 
0 Wagoner C. H. Kingham, E. | ; ; ie Gas and Oil Enterprises. 
Fien } install einnery install ma Fisher Prest.-Mer $32 H vy Bldg erect 
; , OKO f . ll-const ruc ‘ hy id Fe go> ‘ Dalton ( lavburk Petrol ("; 
ve ao ler S6000 machinery Atl I \ prd eapital $200,000 Henry 1 Rol 
E ‘ — Keoeent : & Williams, Oklahoma Works eur »P Segoe “eee East P I } Potter. ¢ A. Seal Wick 
is ‘ nild burnes a ginnery C cel Dimaiinine tin Tents 7 ‘ lex 
oi ore. Md nd Hurt Bidg.: daily o ow K | Georg Ih 
ig Cottonseed-Oil Mills. fons fertilizer. (Supersedes recent ‘ d pital $250,000; J. 8. D 
] es Glas bt Meltor 
od Miss... Lexington.—Holmes County Oil Mill 
¢ - . enn i ," " ‘ Bice . . l sow rt (ireen Morto 0 Co 
Co. ineptd.; capital $60,000; O. D. Hooker Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. ‘ 
a Var Stanley, S. I Rurrett td en} S00 000 \ N Morto 
OX Sta : ‘ 1 tt. ie. oe , : 
Ar Greenway J I Bishoy ( I Ihre V“\ Presto ] I’. Miller 
x. Snow Hill.—Green County Of] Mills py yony onstruct $12,000 ir mill: daily cap 
capital $500,000; M. W. Warren, MeD va i he IX I sa—Drilling.—Nat | Drilling ¢ 
hot : - . ! 1 3 LLL IR. Jones, I i 
Pate | ~ Corbett construct ”» or press : . 
i Pex Kingsville Kingsville lee & M ng rn oc. Leard. W. M. Hale. both Kermit. K 
Co. i ‘ ital 350,000 t oll, XN 
( magne nee; &. D . <y.. Louisville—Gasol Wes I 
uN Nuckols, J. D. Finne . 
if . ‘ E. L. Hughes, V.-P.: et boil 
s Drainage Systems. a peal ~ 0.000 gal 
“ La.. Church Point Bayou Plaquemine Foundry and Machine Plants. gasoline and oils; warehouse, garage, cooper 
Wikoff Drainage Dist drainag systen Ix Harlan—Machiners R . Fo Ir “ i ‘ e shop; Thos. J. Nol \ret 
vl ote Dec ;) on S175.000 vonds M ne & Electrical ¢ nt ’ 1s ( ire J rnal Bids 
\ Miss... Oxford.—Coleman Drainage Dis C. DD. Bengey, ©. Tl. Winfrey, M. 1 K I vill Refine Dixie Refining 
loy ( mrs Lafavette County GS.000 e vd Bower ( | ersouthern Bldg ineptad eapital 
on earth work exeavation bids until De« 4] Mad ir more—Cars Itealt re Car . TlH) i. ae ld. J. R. Sabis t hd 
re (See Machinery Wanted—Drainage System.) heat. Canin “ieeil na Beech 8 pe , iL lL. ret r I. L. Geedy, Engr (See M 
\W rent Memphis.--Big Creek Drainage Dist stor dditior WX1G6H0 f : W ed—OiLrefinery Equipt 
\s Shelby County will organize construct Mal Baltimore Copper and , Curtis ate R ure Istrou 1 OU & Gas ¢ 
ditches; 12.00 acres, ineluding U1 I Copper and Tren W s. J. W. Lehr ptd capital $59,000; T. Hl. Rubenste 
States Aviation School at Park Field and | yer Beech St.: erect 75x230-ft. steel fireproof UI I. B. Hearin, Second V-P.; Al 
of Millineter S150.0n4 ( nes & ¢ :; , sm ' aa rreas 
P . : : v 
Boe lis Engrs, and Archts Falls Bldg rchasedl except gate shears tr ' I s} ' I rt I OU & 
‘‘? Tex Beaumont County Commrs eo pper wor ship repairs, mar e eng om La gz « ptd ] il & we I I 
struct drainage system: vote Jan. 1 n $1,000 rs, sugar macl I ‘ Pres Ii. BB. Heart reas rhos, ¢ 
bonds: C. W. Hellis. Engr Mo we Louis—Electr 1 Machinery I se 
] rso Electr 1 Mf Co ‘Ist St er M ( ” i rison ¢ inty Develop 
Electric Plants. S-sto Iditio reinforced concer co Co i d ‘ vita $75.000 J ‘ 
struction: brick enclosed Is: steel window | Hare “Ss W. H. Bouslog 
Moore Haven City xtend and in ; ann 0M) : ' a 
cash: $600,000: sep te building for gasoline \ <ipy Mississippi Co-operative 
h “* lighting system; extend water and , , . ne i re. i : . peraciy wee 
, am 5 do tank Albert B. Grove Are Co eptd.: « tal $250.000: T. L. Crote 
street-paving systems; vote De« § on $69.9 Ml h It ' beret , c vi 
urch — ‘ ructior o > . ie es LOS 
; ds Address The Mavor I Dorey Il I Ix x W ing 
“! , Mo.. St. I s--Structural Steel.—C} ' D 
d iN Germantown.—Mason & Bracken Elec i 
; ; pher & S nson Iron Works Co Prec hx Vl Springfiel Drilling My y Drill 
Co.. G. G. Humlong, Secy install $29,000 1235 buil aowtbal 
»-it fire oof sto ’ dling adavitght { ) «% ) td nit SUR: 
plant construct 2)-mi transmissior A , : , . oil 1 $ W W 
g 4 ’ ro b gz } le ’ t 
‘ Maysville, Washingt ind ~ ! ! H. P. Nichol ©. RI 
£200,000 ; re s i 0-t 
Supersedes recent item.) ' ; a Ol l ( W ”) (% | ] 
crnnes ore se capacity 0 ‘ resent . 
s Mo St. Louis Century Eleetr Co | S , nn I I ( esn } | } 
Pillsbury Pres 1897 Pine S eonstruct 6 i sd ' - , | } } h I I: ¢ D. W ms, Wakita 
§ \ ‘ ft. bri , t rt - , ne aaee ding 
ory building I is Pendleton Arecht a ; ee a tar aint ¥ a ! l rie Ilarper © ‘ ptd 
Pemenil Bldg Regel “cape sickens ' ; pi $50,000: Hf. C. Bor Laverne; I 
Y Greensboro Guilford College re ; a ; , io. W Ilad both RKosstor Okla 
ers oO ort Tewsor ‘ pplianes tut 
- ld heating and lighting pl reported . a : OI Law Refinery —Lawton Refining 
l , t t 1 ( i ad 
, loss $7 ; : I a Mok I ‘ l I = 
] ‘ ‘ ~ I ‘ 
N. ¢.. Hertford.—City. B. G. Koonce. Cl I adie s. AE s Al Wal 
do and improve light, power md water Oki Ok1 P M © 0 Lawte Lawt Producers © ( 
' klahom: ty chine Lop 
sold $125.000 bonds mtd nit $100,000: N Guy nd 
De P. Johnson, 140 W. M St.: erect 3-stor age : A . 
Ne Lakeview.—Electrie Light & Power nd-hasement buildin 75x140 ft.: Chas. P N. R. Roberts 
( a. -_ MeQueetr Prest increased capital ol E) sae T! at Bld 0 Lawts oO} hor cy le OU ¢ 
\l fror $75.000 to $300,000 eontemplates plant Mat Constr ms Co pt $100,000 Chas. W Crabtree 
@ ¢ rgement kog oO} I I I Ilenry L. Car l 
OkKla Okmulgee Olkahom Power Co re Chattanooga Sewer Pine S 0 I t ’ Peters O & ¢ ( 
sent ptd capital $10.00 J. B. Cotingham, 8S ville Tro Works. W 1. Kirt Mer.. Sor 1.00000: Cl I Tess 
I s, C1 1. Hu I 


VW Haves. M. M. Gibbens ville. " build branch plant nves 


‘Kila rulsa Southwestern Licht & Power mw mre site equip bu 


this department. it will be of advantage to all neerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 





In writing to parties mentioned in 
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449 Wiess Bidg., ineptd capital $75,000; W 
Pr. Dunlap, Ward Delaney, Kineh Hillyer 
J. A. Williams, Engr., West Columbia, Tex 
Supersedes recent iten (See Machinery 


Wanted—Pipe.) 


Tex., Hendersor Caledonia Oil Co in 
erporated; capital 70,000 i = Greene 
Kngr., Timpsor Tex Supersedes recent 


item (See Machinery Wanted—Well-drilling 
Machinery.) 

Metropolitan Oil Co in 
Pardue, M 


lex Lfoustor 
corporated ; capital $350,000; O. L 
If. Merrell, J. H. Gingle 
Yakima-Texas Oil Co. ineor 
Highfill, k. D 


rex., Houston 
porated ; capital $250,000; W. F 
Fear, Henry Broome 
Merchants & 
capital 


rex., Sherman Refinery 


Farmers Refining Co increased 


from $100,000 to S300,000 construet $-mi 
pipe line to Texas Co, southeast of Shermar 
enlarge plant in South Sherman to 1000 bbls 
Burkburnett or 1500 bbls. Healdton crude oil 


daily (Supersedes recent item.) 

rex Wichita Falls Refinery Panhandle 
Refining Co. ineptd Roy B. Jones, J. G 
hilgore 

Va., Norfol Virginia-Texas Lease & Oil 
eptd capital $25,000 M Rudolph 


National Oil Co., 
ontemplates $100,000 ex 
penditure to enlarge refinery to annual ca 
pacity 750,000 bblIs. crude oil 

<. Vie Bonds Oil & Gas Co 
ineptd.; capital $25,000; E. M. Watts, C. N 
Davis, M. Burnett 


Hydro-Electric Plants. 
Alabama Power Co Bit 
t at steam plant 


Ala.. Gadsden 
minghan install equip: 


double units Westinghouse stokers $150.00 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ar} onway Citizens Ire & Fuel Co 
W ( I) gherty Mer erect 16x60xS0-ft 
brick building machinery purchased daily 

pire > tons Lately noted to erect 
(See Machinery W ted Furnace.) 

Gia.. Ea Georgi ind Southern Utili 
t s: erect cold-stor e pl 60.000 Ibs. ¢ 
pacity 

Ky Maytield.—Marytield ¢ 1& I ( Ww 
G. Wyatt, Mer build add is stall ice 
making 1 l er $25 (0K 

Kx Middlesboro.—Middlesboro Iee & Cold 


rs ineptd. : capital $60,000: W. M. Ar 
cher, C. B. Lyor J. M. Pursifull 

I Lake Charles Caleasieu Mercantil 
Woodring, Prest 1 R. Yeatmat 

Gen. Mer erect 3 or 4-story ice storage and 
! brick and concrets 


wholesale grocery pl t 


constructio S100.000 install S25,.000 ice 
equipment 
Okla Medford.—Medt 1 | a" Earl 8S 
Henry, Prop.; erect lit 3; 1 story: 12x 
ft holloy l ordinary constructior 
$ ' stall il eng 1 compressor 


Corp. of nized eapital 340.000 G \. Wil 


S Ms ere xf frame building 
$ ) nist I wel install $30,000 
equipment : purchased ; daily capacity 
ise M Wanted—Pumps. ) 

ex., Kingsville Kingsville Iee & Milli 
Co. ineptd capit $50,000; R. Driscoll, M 


Nuckols, J. D. Finnega 


rex.. Pittsburg Home Light & Ice Co., 

Philip Dolinski, Prest $30,000 plant improve 

ments: install 20-ton motor-driven ice-making 
l ent. boilers, et 

Tr ting t a s onec s dk 


Glendale Iee Co., 
Schaub, Mer.: 


Ww Va., Glendale 
Moundsville, W. Va., J. M 
erect 60x60x40-ft. fireproof 
struction by day labor; install 12-ton ice ma- 
(Lately noted 


building; con 


chine; daily capacity 40 tons 


to erect.) 


Iron and Steel Plants. 


\l Bessemer—lIron Furnace Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Ry Co Geo. G. Crawford 
rest brown-Marx Bidg., Birmingham 


we No. 2; will repair 


blow out Furi 


Ala... Gadsden—Iron Furnace rhe Alabama 


Co., Birmingham blown in furnace No 


daily capacity 300 tons iron 
La Shreveport Steel Plant Louisiana 
Steel Co. chartered ; $10,000,000; L. P. Feather 


Beaumont, Tex Jas. Niblett, Hughes 
Springs, Tex Fox Winnie, Newton, Kan 


proposes to build steel plant in connectior 


stone, 


with development of ™ acres iron ore in 
Marion 


(Supersedes recent item.) 


and Upshur Counties, Tex 


Cass, 


Land Developments. 
Md., Baltimore Parkwood Cemetery Ce 
Bradley K. Purdum 


ineptd capital $5000 
Jos. F, Moreland, Irvin E. Butler 

N. C Albemarle Efird Mfg. Co improve 
mill and village Ee. S. Draper, Landseape 
Archt., Charlotte, N. ¢ and New Yorl 


N. C., Mount Pleasant Mont Amoena Sem 
nary: improve campus: FE. S. Draper, Land 
scape Archt., Charlotte, N. ¢ and New York 
Hospital 
hospital grounds Ec. S. Draper, Landseaps 
Archt., Charlotte, N. C., and New York 


Ss. ¢ (Chester Pryor improve 


Lumber Manufacturing. 
\la.. Talladega Jackson-Tinney Lume 
Co erect $100,000 sawmill 
Fla Fort Meade G. W Parker rebuild 


burned sawmill 


La Alesandria.— ( Vaugh & Sons 
organized: ¢ rr. Vaught I’re a: 5m 
dlebrook, V.-I’ 4. G, Barnhardt. Seey r 
Owens, Treas Latel ! eptad i} il 
Sp wD) 

Miss Meridiar Lock hard-Pinksto Lu 
ber Co. ineptd capital $25,000; G I I 


Ned B. Lockhard, Jno, T. Pinkstor 
N. C., Lenoir.—Lenoir 
$150,000; R. I 


Lumber Co. ineptd 


i;wvyn 


capital g 
N. Hl. Gwyn 

N. ¢., Shull’s Mills.—! e | I I 
( increased i il from & cn) o $ 
ow 

S. « hudg hd Morg: Lut ‘ 
corporated ipital $50,000 I J Mau 
W. A. Stromb 

renn., Chattanoog Union Land & I 
Co. ineptd ipital 350,00 purchased ¥) 
cres timber: develop 

rex., Houston.—Pasadena Li Co. inco 





porated; capital $11,000: J. M. MeGranahar 


F. R. Breaux, R. T. Coleman 


Va., Bristol Southwest Virginia Lume 
Corp. chartered ; capital $10.0; H. T. Ballal 
Prest R. J. Arnett, Secy both Clinel 
field, V: 

Va., Graham Grahal Log & Lumber ¢ 
ineptd capital S2Z00.000: Geo \. Revercomb 


Cevington, Va 


Metal-Working Plants. 


Mvo., St. Louis Tinware Schlueter Mfg 
‘ W. H. Schlueter, Prest 15 N. Broad 
way; erect 4-story 100x150-ft. fireproof build 
ing: 310,000: C. F. May, Areht.. Merchants 
Laclede Bld Supersedes recent item 


Metal 


rex... Ranger—Sheet 


2partment t will be of advantage t all nce 


Metal Co 320 
ine ptd ‘ pita 
Skinner, Prest 


Walnut 
510.000), 


A 


Machinery Wanted 


Mining. 
Gravel 
develop 


Miss., Columbus 
Itta Bena, Miss 
ontract King 
Bld Knoxville 


oOkl Zinev 
eptd pit 
Kell h J 
Okla 

=. ¢ (a 

Ih str 


Miscellanec 


] Shre a | 


W l ivlor 
Le ( e 
I ri 
t= 
s 11) 
M Ful 
Woods Colleg 
re ‘ 
A\rehts., Hoh 


Miscellaneou 


( tri ng 
College Wasl 
1 can-wash 
S Mact 
Il J = 





Fl s i 
\ Ed 
( Atl 
Preserving ¢ 
Ma Baltir 
( | Rob 
has franchis 

Po x 

I e Poi 
Py yusly 

M Sal 
Manufa 








Is at 
=X 
Sw 
sex 


Salle 


Fitzg 


Sheet 


(onstruc 


Johr 
Mat 
s M 


Shattu 


St 





al.) 





ww. § 


gravel 


\ Ww 
s 
nt rg 
install gr 
I M 
ne He S 
d capital $ I 


yus Construction, 


s Enterprises. 
Barr I 


Ar 
g.—J 
al $10, 
Se I 
1 
‘ pt 
I 
( 
ir s 
B = 
sed ¢ 
of 
‘i. > 
il il 
W 
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ty] 4 215 ( liar . * . . =f , ‘ ( 1 ' “ 
lis dneptd 19 Wittlam Miscellaneous Factories. Gist B “ 
ue Prest ease D Price V.-P ‘ dosha ] Smil 3 Met 
i S Miles, S Mar Ss < per Ala Lanett—Creamet! Chambers Co y Okla.. Oklahor Citv—Flour Products.—Na 
Creamery sed pital from $ 
l e W. Miles, Mz e , , 1 Flour Prod s « ga ! i 
: ‘ iti - rs £30.04 Chas. ( I h. Prest.. Kansas ¢ 
‘ ; % poise , Fl Panama Cit rar, « far & Tury Mi G. L. Ostrand V.-I w.M w 
- = to ‘ ire Chamber of Commer Oklal F } 1 Son } 
’ « fact lail , , ’ 
\ \ netor t ‘ Ideal Ce G \meriecus—Cigars Edwards Cigar ¢ ] oted ineptd 
. t Ss FL ‘ ii. 1 I ule was — inhride 
2 r. W. Edwards, Propt Bainbridge, Ga has Ss. « ‘ t S ‘ I’ I 
Cc. D V.P.s | ' hling ; establish cigar factory : , wo 
s . ‘ I vlas—Cigars . F Wi ck ¢ l 1 1) J V.-I ( I l 
stall ear f ry s ” Si M 
‘ ’ l lis rT s l Ky I ng Greet " SS i VW i—M ss 1 I e M H I 
: . ‘ seal pital $ uM ¢] M ! ‘ e M l ( 
1 oD. ¢ R res ani Mact 
0 ) ‘ r Ok] Ky.. B g Gre Med N B. C., ¢ \ M ‘ 
( \\ \I S Medd ‘ ptd 1 1 . l 4 ] j 
iz I il ‘ Rh. Madd Pres , Gr Gall I 
s rr l yg s ( Ht. M les rr 5 Sing 
. . iN Hoy s \V SI I ‘ 
0 ll « , 1 2-stor y , M Polis 
© 4 | ( I ‘ | l | ‘ =. M s rh, 
‘ ! Ww. b ' s " l M 
\ I s IX I svil Soap 1 i s.—Magie 8 lack M ling: 3 
‘ ptd pital $2,000,000 RLM Hed 
s ‘ ( l « 
- FL. R ‘ se ! s 
s i I 
s VW ! iN svill I ( ll & ¢ ‘ 
us ce. Ds ul, Pr I ‘ If 
\ I ! lisl . . ' ‘ 
= . R 1 Lp \ s Mry 
=, Ir Me hus rt Bldg ( 1K ‘ ( I I 
~ 1 ~ ‘ = ~ 
l l I \ ‘ ‘ ‘) 
stall & e N s— S h ¢ P 
( = l ny oO. } ae 
s ~ c \ t 
- , ( ‘ ‘ Williams : 
Le ‘ 1s Ww. sh \\ x ~ 
l » WwW s a | 
| I 
, I I ( les—Was | 
Ma * ‘ Nite. ¢ wa l I $ (‘has " | ‘ 
- i Prest.-Mg D. E. Lebl \ ‘ ‘ $ 
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j ( \ M k v ! s " \ } 
s ] , om s 
, I ( I . S 
i Nee Mact \\ od—) 
a \ . ~ ] ) ~ 
‘ ‘ I I - \ Kil 
~ M \ l \\ “ M Bal r B Ix l we l 3 4 . | 
Ik (. Kol I | hil | | wl \ \ 
1 ~ t es s ' i = Ix 
‘ ‘ hil 
a a \ Philadel : ' ~—M 1 ' 
” 4 s | Sing Pent ‘ I 
‘ < 7 
} I Su seles 
‘ \\ I ' ¥ : ' 
] to] 
Mi.. B Bat , : oa : 
= New Te ‘ , os ( Mer. H \ 
} on I : s ! 
I \\ ‘ M | 
~ \ W 
M ! I shes s 1M & “ 14 ‘ \ "W 
\ fa ~ tie ‘ . ! Ral i \ ws ‘ ss I 
l¢ s 1M. Dell, J 
~ ‘ s ‘ 
1 sWwe | v3 lius I Tov iM. W 
\ Ma Balt ‘ s I s : ! s I s > 
i y I I = Macl Ww M “ 
ps | (hip 1 ) 
\ S S I ‘ 
. | Ih M I Flashlights.—Elg Mfg. & \ ticl s \ : 
| Ir MB \\ Ww ¢ 1’! x I I xt st a l S ( } e) i ¥ | 
1 $100,000: Edward W. Hayd Al A. | oente ’ I N. ¥.: M 
Va., Spots ‘ - s I I K. Ross , S New J 
{ = ‘ l N ’ ‘ 
Md., Bal I Keep Fresh El . — 7 
I S \ Mass s 
Co se build 
© n \ I Fg purcha 1 g Vall , & VY 7 P - 
wi net Ss stablist aah « 
W. \ M “ \ Mis i bal—R r—H 1 KR 
( o. 8 . , , we. % I ( 
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| | KF. I y W 
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Record No 
time 


Manufacturers 
this 


advises 


ment to 


announce 
make at 

W. Va., Marlinton 
ton Dye & Chemical organized: 
$200,000: C. A. Yeager, Prest WwW. J 
Secy.-Treas 
plant (Lately 

W. Va., Wheeling 
Incorporation, 


Marlin 

eapital 

Yeager 
chemical 


Chemicals, ete.- 


build extract, dye and 


noted ineptd.) 
Medicine 
19th St 


tal from $4,000,000 to $7,500,000, 


Sterling 


increased 


Prod 


ucts capi 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 


Ala., 
Estate; 






Schillinger 
hollow tile; 


Birmingham Gari 





erect brick : 


gcarace > 





$22,217; Ager & Cline, Contrs 

a € Washington—Garage Philip Yude 
lerick ; erect 1-story 24x21-ft addition to 
garage; Joe Glass, Contr., 1313 6th St. N. W 
Julius Wenig. Archt 

Fla., Jacksonville—Service Station tensel 
Brown Co. organized; T. K. Bensel, Seey 
Riverside and Lackawanna Aves. ; erect 65x65 


$7500; Wm 
noted ineptd 


Bur 
eapital 


wood: brick; 
(Lately 


ft. building; 
bridge, Gontr. 
$10,000. ) 

Ga., Atlanta—Garage.—W. P 
on TOx77-ft 


erect 


Francis: 


site; construction by owner 


Ga Atlanta Garage Southern Oakland 
Co., Robert HI. Martin, Secy.-Treas erect 
story building on 100x109-ft. site concrete 


elevators: $500,000: Arthur Tufts, Archt 





Ga.. Savannah—Autom ( E. Vinson 
Motor Co erect 3-story 609x100-ft. building; 
fireproof; reinforced conerete tloors and col 
umns: hollow-tile walls; steel sashes ; $40,000 


Carson Constr. Co., Contr 
Doherty, 

Archts., 
l-story 60x15)-ft 


Contr., 627 S. 3d St 


Ky., Louisville—Garage Matt O 
eare of D. X. Murphy & Bros 
ville Trust Bldg.; erect 
Leslie Abbott, 


Louis 


xarage 


Ky Louisville Service Station Gilbert 
Cowan & Co., Gilbert Cowan, V.-P erect 2 
story 50x150-ft. building ; $50,000, 

Ky Marion—Garage W. W. Runyan, W 
Kk. Cox; erect 60x1l00-ft. garage fireproof 
brick concrete floor: glass front 


Mad... Baltimore. Solomon Friedberg, Nor 


folk, Va alter 100x150-ft. buildings for g: 
rage and store: $60,000: Charles L. Stoc! 
hausen Co., Contr., Marine Bank Bldg., Water 


and Gay Sts., Baltimore 

Mad... Magerstown—Gara Fleigh Motor & 
lire Co Robert DB. Fleigh, Prop... 670-672 Oak 
Hill Ave erect: l-story-and-basement 1x7) ft 
and 2-story-and-basement 50x70-ft buildings 
fireproof: $25,000: install lath drill press, 
compressor, motor, line shafting, ete S100) 
bids until Mar 1: lately noted ( F 


‘ontr. ,South Cannon Ave Fred 
Archt Machinery Wanted 


lirill Press: Motor: Shafting 


Schleigh, ¢ 
J. Mac 
Lathe: 


pressor. ) 


ise 


Mad., Riverdale—Garage Standard Oj Ce 


F. C. Bigley, Purchasing Agent, Pier 2, Pratt 
St., foot of Commerce St., Baltimore; erect 1 
story 26x32-ft. garage Price Constr. Co., Con 


Bldg 
Garage.—W 


Baltimore 


Vernon Beall 


tractor, Maryland Trust 
Mad.. Rockville 
rebuild garage. 
Miss Ls 
Autom 
37x113-ft 
L.. Diekson 
Archt., Jackson, 


xington—Auton Lexington 
l’. G. Moseley Prest.-Mer 

building: fireproof; $15,000; A 
Contr Miss.; E. J. Hull 


(Lately noted.) 


mobiles 
obile Co 
erect 
Jackson, 


Miss 


Mo., Kansas City—Garage.—Grace P. White, 
204% E. 11th St.; erect 1l-story 49x132-ft. garage 

Griffiths, Contr., 1912 Linwood Blvd 

Mo., Kansas City—Garages.—O. 8S. Shirk, 201 
N. Main St.: erect three l-story and basement 








50x150-ft. ga brick; stone t 





composition roof; R. J. MeKee in 
Garage —W. R. Warner & 
Ave erect l-story 40x 


Mo., St 
Co., DON 


Louis 
Commercial 


In writing to parties mentioned in 


this department, it 


90-ft. garage: brick ; 


roofing 


fireproof: compositior 
N. ¢ 
& Service Co, ineptd 
Snyder, L. M 


Greensboro—Automohiles.—Dixie Sale 
capital $50,000; F. E 
Starmer, R. J. Mebane 

Automobiles.—Victor Mo 
Dell 


and 


N. C 
tor Co. ineptd 
Pret: BW. F 
Kalph P 

~m € 
tributing Co 
Kelly, M 

N by 


Greenville 
capital $10,000; 
Jr., V.-P. 
Mayfield, Treas. 


Bates, Secy 

Trucks Dis 

capital $25,000; J. H 
sobbitt 


Henderson Transport 





ineptd 
Legg, G. E 
Automobiles.—Wake 

capital $24,000 J ID 
Lee, W. C. Harris 


Raleigh 
mobile Co. ineptd 
Strother, IT, J 
Okla., 
Registry Co, 
Todd, H. L. 


Oklahoma City.—Owners’ 
ineptd. ; capital $10,000; 


Williams, 


Chas. W 


IHloward Graves 


lent Columbia.—Fry Bros., C. C. Fry 
Mer erect 2story and basement 80x16)-ft 
garage; 25,000 sq. ft. floor space; steel: con 
crete brick; fireproof; second floor rein 


forced conerete; white tile enamel front: 


plate-glass showrooms: steel-cased windows 


in work and storage-rooms; 2 electric el 
vators: $75,000; drawing plans 

Tenn Columbia—Garage Fry &« Tones 
erect 2-story 100x20-ft. garage: 36,000 sq. ft 
floor space; mat brick front with stone 
trimmings: plate glass interior steel and 


concrete; fireproof: sprinkler system; steam 


heating plant: drawing plans Lately noted.) 


Watauga 
Ring, L 


Jonesboro Automobiles. 
capital $250: 7. W 
Harris 


Tenn., 
Corp. chartered 
Allan 
Memphis—Tires.—Hemlock 
capital $30,000; F. M 
Moore 


ID. Gump, 
Tenn., 
Co. ineptd 
W. MeCanghan, L. H 
Tex Austin 
ker: leased 
buildit 
station and 


6400 Tire 


Connell, R 
Station.—Be M. Bar 


adjoining 


service 


present garage and 


both 


salesroom : 


structures for 
total 28 
plate-glass front ; 
first 


$40,000 : 


remodel 





service 
floor 


stucco 


520 sq. ft 


space redesign and 
front deco 


Walsh 


floor; terraza floor: 


has let 


above 
rate interior ; 


& Giesecke, Archts 


contract 


Automobiles A. W Fabra 
capital $600 


Tex., Beaumont 
Automobile 
A. W. Fabra, 


Supply Co. ineptd 
fessie Fabra, John Gore 
Southern Texas 
0; M. T 
Moffatt 


rrucks. 
eapital $25 
Eaton, C. G 


rex., Houstor 
Truck Co. ineptd 
Jones, Hl. A. Van 

Tex., Hempstead 


Automobiles Ilempstead 


Motor Co. ineptd capital $10,000; H. E. Ber 
tram, Roscoe Tarr, Charles IL. Stroeck 
Tex., San Antonio—Service Station.—A. F 


Wroten, Mer., 
140x100-ft. building 
$10.00; J. C. Ar 


Staacke Automobile Co., G. F. 


mm Ave. D at 3d St.: erect 


$2: machinery, 


fireproof ; $25,000 


nold, Archt.-Contr., Gunther Bldg. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., San Antonio—Automobiles.—San An 
tonio Buick Co., Henry H. Bryant in charge 
erect 3-story building on 100x140-ft. site; fire 
proof ; $100,000. 


Va Alexandria 
Philip Boyd; rebuild Mt 


Wm W 
Vernon 


Moore, 


garage 


Garage 


Va., Danvilie 
for Ford 
repair 
tract 


Garage A. B. Crowell, 


Motor Co.: erect 


agent 
story garage and 
S20. 000 has let cor 


shop concrete 


Va Danville 


mobile Co.: erect 3-story 


Automobiles.—Crowell Auto 
: building 
oncrete flat slab J A. Jones 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Chestermen Archts., Danville 


180x120-ft 
inforced « 
Contr., SOO 
Heard & 

(Lately nuted.) 





Va., Martinsville Automobiles 
Motor Co. ineptd eapital $50,000: W. P 
Jamerso ’rest J. M. Bondurant, Secy 
J. A. Burgess, all Figsboro, Va 


— Superior 


Va Norfolk Consolidated 


Automobiles 


will be of advantage *- ail concerned 


Pettys., 


Automobile 


if the 


Motors ineptd.: ¢ 


I’rest Il. Y. Scot 
Va., Norfolk 
series Co. ineptd 

Gatling, Prest 


\. C. Martin 


Va Norfolk 
eat Mo 


tors 


Corp 


Secs Enoch R. ¢ 


Lle« ht 
C. Wade 


Va., Po 


Prest. ; Ed 


rtsmouth 


apital & 
t, Secy 


Accessories 


capit: 
Howard 


W.000; R. ¢ 
H. C. Al 
—Souther 
il $15,004 

G Mar 


Automobiles.—Virg 


chartered ; capi 


Prest 
iale 
Automob 
eapital 
gar J. H 


Garage 


Edgar 


iles, W 
$10,000 ] 


echt, See 


mm ce 2 


K an 


Laburr 
n Sts.; e1 


Matthe 





m, Areht., Tin 


rect l-story garage; bri« 
Lucas, Contr 

Va Richmond—Garage 
Bryan Bros., 10th and Mai 
1x140-ft. garage Harry 
Chas. M Robins« 
Bldg (Lately noted.) 


=. eae 


Co, ineptd 


Bluefielk 
capitis 
Mattox, W. L. Mu 


W. Va., Charles 


concre 





0 





tubes ; 
thes; W. A. Abbi 
sulting Co., Archt 


nian tubber Co., 


Fellows Bldg. ; ere 


daily 
tt, Contr., 


i—Auton 
rl $2 


stard. 


ton—Tires 
i. A. & 


t 2-story 100x 


te: mill 
inery fe 


Conslt. 


iobiles 


H. L. I 


and 7 
lly, Prest 
construct 


rr cord 


capacity 500 


Charles 


Engr., 1 


tral Tower, Cincinnati, O (Supersec 
item 

Ww. V: Charleston—Garage.—Cary1 
shaw erect 1-story l-room garage 
tile Wit 

W. Va., Shinnstor rires.—Shinnst 


Garage Co 


Barnes, A. W 


inepte 


l capi 


Barnes, Jol 


tal $2 * 


in B. Wy 


\r 
he 
I. M 
Corp 
\ 
« 


Road and Street Construction, 


Ala., Decatur.—C 


construct streets 


oted,.) 


Ark 


bonds: will let eo 
tion ; construet 


G. Woodsmal 


Fla.. Th 





G. Geiger, Clerk ; 
Shell Bluff Specia 
ojus rock, coquin: 
1) mi. roads in Hk 
Bridge Dist 50,006 

bridges; bids ut 
( in Ener (Se 
| s uetion,) 


Fla., Bunnell.—F 


G. Geiger, Clerk 
lace + mi Deen 
Jat 12; Peter 


Wanted 





Clinton Vv 


Improvement Dists 


ity, Jas 


$250,000 


an Bure 


ntract J 


l, Contr 


innell.—Flagler ¢ 


1 Road 

i rock o 
iw ¢ 
) cu. I 


itil Jar 


reek 


yas, 


A. Nelson, ) 


bonds 


n County ¢ 
2 and 3: s 


ul 1 for 


Shirleyv-Clinton-F 


‘ounty Con 


hard-surface 26 mi 


Bridg 
r periwinl 


and 


Special I 
coquina 


2:38 Cc. 8 


e Machinery Want 


lagler ¢ 


grade 


‘ounty Co 
drain and |! 
road; | I 
Kendrick 


Road ¢ 


rridges: bids 


Civil Eng 


onstruct 





I ( rwater City, W H. Fr 
( construct 22,000 yds. bric! 
or she asphalt pavement: re 
vivertise : J. N. Drew, City I Ss 
ry Wanted—Paving.) 
Fla.. Fort Myers.—Lee County Cor 


Ir. Garner. Clerk 
and culverts; 


chinery Wanted—Road Con 
Fla Mayo La 


ict roads in 


Eighth Dists.; v 


Fla.. Moore Haver City; 


water-works : 
n $69.00 bonds 


Fla Titusville 


Manufacturers 


bids ur 


ted $40 


et roads: vo 


constr 
il 





ind light syst 


Addres 





srevard 
te in Ja 


Record 


uct roads 


Second, Tl 


™ bonds 


pave stre 





s The Mayor 
County C 
n. on $300.00 


is mentioned 


M 
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G ( County ¢ s . aE lacks Miss. (See Macl Want M ( R 
I 1 ] Nl his ‘) ( I vir 
1 N l Hichw . p 2 “ ‘ 
es ’ : Aid Project No. 90; 86,7S87.7 I Al “res y < s . 
I ' - ; ; : nal 1 } w ‘ ds ; N WN 
sq g v s WW \ ©! ( I HW. ou 
i I \ } 
vat I I M N M N \I ] ‘ 
Pp r ! rhe bids ~ ; 
: I i D W l 
Kn uw.s.J Ener. ( ‘ e \ S | N _ 
i Eng l Ss ‘ = ( ( ( ' “ 
M \\ I’ rr ‘ \ | | . \ 
‘ - 
‘ s.—t Jas. I s, 7 . . ‘ 
= M - ‘ , . . : w. \ I ‘ 
s ‘ | M ( 
s ] l se, J. P. BR ( 
| | ] h N ll | 
“ iT rris ~ 
( ru ‘ ( Os , e : D ’ ne 
M ' de. * . ay. 4 - Eng > \ ‘ ; Mi: “ \\ 
s g Wa $ W ; 7 ( l z 
. I S Fat ‘ ‘ Ss ¢ (ir \ (iy ( 
I . sted @ ] I - \ i X S An) 
- ; ( I I Davis, 8S I = 
> \ 
: N 1] Bldg st 
R o Wil ‘ ‘ @ 1 ot X “, 4 
I . 8. ( X | . 
\ \ugus < < s 1D ». J | ( 
( ‘ | N } } x 1 w. % vi | ‘ 
, A Z 
' I s Mact W I s . 
. XN ° w.\ M | ( ( 
’ pl ( e 1 l ‘ \ 
S . ‘ ivr.s ‘ | 
. . 0 ‘ w. Vv I [ ‘ ( \ 
W I : : 
“ ~ , l ( I I l 
I lria.— I > Ss ‘ ‘ \ n , P , “ ’ \ 
, St.: ston s ee ; | LNB I See M 
« 1 Dee. 16: W. H. Syl ( - ' ‘ 
rns See Machinery W I f 
a Wag er Wag r ¢ Co . 
ee mw tT Rerwic M ‘ ‘ . 
: pon : a car Coweta, Stone ft Sewer Construction. 
streets: vote y 2150.00 i = ' 
| I ‘ ‘ W | 
Is (Lately 1 l 
‘ F 
& l Springvill I “ 1 Tol @ 4 . - . . , P 
W ] ® - l I _ ‘ ‘ Eng 
$ . vailable latel n j 1 ¢ 
] { i \ i 
| Mr. I I 1 _ , 
See Machinery W Cons é + ee _ 
a \ W I—Rk ‘ 
or I a ] All I’ ah I ] S ¢ I I I l ' 
’ hard-s ‘) ( 2 1 W ~ ~ } ‘ \ 
Thix er ‘ 
: ' - : AS. Te d 4 ] ~ High! \ 
( Eng El I ID W I I) \ 
ids.) r s Mact W | 1 ¢ 
I S h Highl \ E. 3 
M , . Ss. ¢.. Wal Tow in dD. ¢ | ‘ ‘ 
! ete | S ( ‘ l I Hi. | I I 
l r ! 1 S 
| s 8.068 Il ( ( ‘ 
K He, ‘I 1. E. Bar i a s NH ( \ K c é‘ 
, T } \\ ! \I cl oy \ N ' 
sat a 1 Mk \ 
: I; Hit I N ! I D> 
! Miss.. I ‘ ‘ 4 ae 4 ss “8 ns “ 
Mury & I ( i ‘ ‘ 
aa x 2 3 l ‘ 
‘2 : B ’ ; x " 1 M ‘ ‘ 
! s Revle S | 
. Ih ’ ” 4 ! 
M . ‘ ’ N vd ‘ ' 5 - : ‘) ‘) i i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
» (WM f rb ig SOF 0; DD &u ( « I 
‘ s ‘ ( I l W ( ( 
° N ( \. dno M 
2 Z i. 4 
M Mi La I ‘ > 1 ‘ 
Mi S roy vis ] ’ . r 1 ‘ 
e750 1 s I g 
I S ‘ ‘ | 7 
\ Moss ‘ c. 3 ‘ 
, s s © 7 ‘ 
“ ( = Ik ‘ II 
s M Pascag I = I g ~ ‘ < ‘ 
. I 1 Ta , 7 \ ] ( ( 
ists. 2 and ! , 
: E. A. 8 budg 
ex ite I Hig 
[ \ “hs di >I. 
Dec Miss., Vicks M layes ! \id 1 | 0; 0 Shipbuilding Plants. 
P S [ I ur —1 (MMM | ‘ ‘ ~ \ ai ‘ ~ 
rs M Ww — S | g ( 
is s ! MeL. Cull \ ‘ ] 
I writing to | ties t | s 4 a M 1 R 
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Ila St. Petersburg—Marine Repairs.—Ma 


rine Ways Machine Co. ineptd.; capital $25 
oO; J. W. Appleby, Prest.-Treas.; J. B. White 
secy 

Miss Vicksburg Lumber Fleet A. J 
Powell Transportation Co.: will double facili 


ties: build floating dock for necessary lu 





fleet repairs: construct additional fleet equip 


Telephone Systems. 


N. ¢ Lexington Lexington Telephone Co 


W I Ilarris, Supt story {x53-ft. brich 
building SHO install $20,000 mehy Auto 
matic Electrie Co ener Chicago, Ill. tlLately 
oted to erect.) 
Ss. ¢ Ebrhard Ehrhardt Mfg. ¢ sta 
elephone systen 
Ss. ( s Matthews lat Star Telephon 
Co. ineptd pi $ (}. Keister Mach 
l’rest W ll. S I V.-1 Pete ¢ W 
lreas 
Pex Ar Southweste Felegraph & 
lelephone Co erect 2-story-and-basement 
building Soxo7y ft SPOO.000 = ¢ Il. Page & 
ro Archts Austin National Bank Bldg 
Fred A. Jor Contr Dall Pex (Latel 
noted.) 
Tex IR rh, lame & Ke establish 
‘ ind s . Wicl iil 


Textile Mills. 











Ala Valladega ( Clotl S 
Cotton Mills will t | vy Welling 
Sears & ¢ Dost M ipital $1,000,008 

1 4 ( Mills and Highland 
‘ ( Mills: build y ve shed and dye 
vy pl l Tn s: J. E. Sirri Eng 
Are! (ire vill B. ¢ | l ed 
build | s 

tin \\ ‘ i] Wis 1 } 
Mite. ¢ ‘ 1] | V.-}°.-4 Mex 

hid Stor Lx pla l ld 

nal warel SES 

In Louis\ e—h I s Falls ¢ 
Ix i Works rtered pi $ 
Bernard Bornste Abraha Weinberg 

N ‘ lh 1 t ( y—( t Produets 
Amer Cot Mill peal | l 
" R. ¢robkdt - % ‘ rT \. I I 

l ‘ l Ss ‘ 

N ( Besse ( ( l s 
( rr ( t Mills ¢ rganized it 

4M) Joh T. (ie Z l’rest me % sul 
Ss 1 Ss l ol r\ N ‘ 
purehba 1 A s Mfz. ¢ has = lles 
stall dd cl I ted 
neptd Se M \ i—Cort M 
chinery 

Ss. ¢ Anders I Cloths Poxay 
Mills, 1 B. Gosse I st.-l lel 
s dles 1 f¢ l s di nal $45,008 

hy le l Ss sedes ent ( 

Ss. C., Bamberg Cotton Cloth Seaboard 
Mi Ce Toh a. Mgr st 

stor ix264-ft. brick building l 
Ss I hi ry $ nn 

Ss ¢ Columtl Cotto Cloth Pacific 
Mills increased capital tio from Slo 
OOO.000 ta S20.000 000 Lockwood (it ‘ «& 
to I s.-Mers 60 Federal S Boston 
Mas 

Ss. ¢ \\ I ’ Cord ‘I Fal . 
Win boro M ‘ t S3.000.000 st 
of additional } ! I kwood, Greene & ¢ 
ne Me 60 Fed Ss Bosto1 Mass 

d H Bldg \ Ga., advise M 

eturer I ord ( truce »-Story d 
! Ox120 lIding o 

g a s ent 1 sda 


reinforced concrete Southern Ferro-Concrete 
Co., Contr., Atlanta, Ga.; construct mill vil- 
lage with 130 operatives 


nill and village cost estimated at $1,000,000; 


dwellings main 


will have 68,000 spindles in present and ad 


ll: new machinery will cost $1,000 
rded 





ditional m 
OOO: contracts aw (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

lex... Brownwood—Sash Cords Chamber of 
John W 


plans to establish sash-cord factory See 


Wanted Machinery.) 


Commerce, Dunn, Secy interested 


Machinery Cotton-cord 


Va., Charlottesville—Silk Crepe Yarn Tos 
I’. Ryan: establish mill to throw and spin 
georgette repe var weekly output SOO Ibs 

\ (irottoes—Silk Puritan Silk Co.. Pat 
erson, N. J erect 45x300-ft. brick and con 
I constr n building $40,000 has 149 

nis $M),¢ mehy ordered hvdro-electrik 
power separate motor for each loon da 

pacity, 2000 yds John Hl. Eutsler. Engr 
Archt (Supersedes recent item 


Water-works. 
Ila Moore Haven City extend water 


orks and street paving; extend and increase 


vhting systen vote Dex lf M™ Foor 
bonds Address The Mayor 
‘ Gra Il ( ro M. Zellars, M I 
ni} ve t rks \ ad Mi bonds 
I ely l 
G Maysvill ( 0 ! “ rt d 
r ster vo J ’ s Ooo 1 d 
\ ress The Mayor 
Lossi ( I \W li chings, Cl 
mproy \ I S50.000 bonds issued 
Okla l I ( ned water ks 
stall sar sew s issned $9 
\ddress The M I 
(kl OkKlahon (‘ity (iis issued 31250000 
vate we s | Is Address The May 
lex Alb ( \ S700 water-works in 
\ ent bond Address The Mayor 
lex | s.— Mo May 
pl s e " \ ss $ 


Woodworking Plants, 





\l Attalla—Cooperage.—Attalla Cooperag 

‘ fhomas SI! ] Pres install machi 
loubl pl vilded lail 
| ne “ t = ! s ‘ 
1} s 

Ark., I I | i Garris 

Poy eani W. P. Garris Batesy 
Ark ( rge D. Dey st. I M mift 
{ re and z s dai ‘ i 
0.000 ft 

I l \ " s hern \V r ¢ 

ptd en Oo: FF. Ee. Waymer, Pres 
\. W. Morehous V.-1 1. M. Wolfend 
s rrea 

Ky. I sville—I re.—Sobel-Marx Fur 


(‘o. organized; M. M 
Marx, Secy.-Treas 


Sobel, Prest 


erect ordinary construction building; instal 
. W Iwor g machinery (I ely ed 
ptd ipital $ LL 
Mal Baltimore—W oor Tove Americ 
W dwot x Cor} Uhler St (lately 
ed chartered, capital $50,000 organized 
Waldo Schultz, Met ‘ building; ordinary 
nstruction nstall print machine, sprayer 
ool wor z machinet Ss Machinery 
Wanted—PDrint M hine Spravel Wood 
x Macl ery 
Mi i S v—Boxes.—Re} l B 
‘ So: &. 8. taes. F. 1 
Samuels 
Miss.. Moss Put re.—Moss I t 
run ‘ pt pital SHO: W. ¢ 
ll W.d.t 
tme ‘ advantag ’ é 


Miss., 
Ifouston B 


vest $500,000 


ery, etc.; 3 
factory, pl 


kiln, machi 


Vicksburg 


Boxes Ver 
Lloustor 
for additional building 


ros. & Geo. T 


idditions include veneer 
ining mill, tie and timt 


nery shop, warehouses 





. 4 Charl Hard 
Nifty. Ce Johns St la 
porated 1 $ Z 
Williams, Mer has buildi 
l ! ! s 
Wa I— PI: ind Match M 
N. 4 ] Boxes L, 
Box & I nber ¢ ‘ ksburg. W 
steel b | vs equip to mfre 
~. 6 High PP urnit ‘ 
tu Miz. ¢ | l capit : 
Roy Cc. F.8 Ss. Rh. M I 
w. ¢ s sville I 
Wi i nlucts ¢ v | 
lr. N, MeElwee, T're I M. 1 
Me t stor 
tr il 
pt gl spl ler I vl s 
dt park w 
' ‘ S Macl \\ 
I Itlow hy 
N ( Wiln rh l 
\ladd ( I; ( Mict 
re t houses lail l 
les n 
\ l stol Pubs \ x 
t ] I I 
l \, 1 Ike lds = 
! 
\ x ow —N 
( 1 \ s I ss 
$s . »p 1 
rT a. 2 s: Il I 
ng It I s ‘I st Bhde “ 
si \I \W t 
M 
Fire Damage. 
‘ Wasl rh Ke - 
levis Ker Is 
] M ] ss 
I If 
rl Mi ‘ wi 
Ma ) Leo 
I lee le s ! | Si = 
Miss M Mo I 
school ld u Mase hall I 
Me ‘ st « Add I 
Mil, 2B He. —W. \ 
a ‘ I ( If 1 ¢ l 
lig g pl loss $ 
N ( R izl Sel ov 
lL) Dis ag AS I ix Sy) l 
Okla Ard \ \ 
Okla Shar Lik S| 
Prop 
oO ruls Alex I 
I mber \ 9s ss $2 MM 
S i ‘ ] \W ( 
(o's WwW I s 
I Del l = S I 
s I & | s ‘ ( S 
( R ( pl hn oe 8 I 
I G. Cc. Pr Mrs. O. M 
Mrs. M. E. 1 es p. K 
m. V2 s. R. N. Phers m3 
l.. Lindsey, W. Hf. S Sw 
ind = =Whatle Prod ( s 
SK) 00H 
Ma a s Re 


1919 


——= 





de 
I 
los: 
I 
los 
A 
e100 
st 
I 
Sts 
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Tex., Gainesville—Mrs. C. B. Potter's resi Va., Alexandria.—Wm, A. Moore and Philip N. C., Charlott Second Presbyteri 


dence Boyd's garage; loss $150,000 Church; erect $60,000 annex Addres Che 
rex empstead.—M. Schwarz's building; Va., Winchester.—Shenandoah Valley Cider Pastor 
loss $10.0" & Vinegar Co.'s plant; loss $300,000. N. « Spindale Baptist Church 
rex.. Roby.—Miller & Williams’ ginnery ; Ga., Atlanta.—Georgia Receiving Home for building Address The Pastor 
loss $20 Children at East Lake; R. B. MeCord, Supt Tex Eustis Met ho t «lt 
building Address Tl l 
| | GC Is Hereford Me “list «'l j 
B I D I N N E \ S arse petiinn pommacage tanto 
I’ llouste First Baptist Chure) Kk 
EXPLANATORY. lames B. Leavel, Pastor; reported 1 t 
Ist nit of $ mow t ng tor , 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. we ‘ ld “ 
10 ft ise! t “250 f d unit ¢ 
building; also plans tw 10 to stor . 
BUILDINGS PROPOSED wage oka 
\ Portsmout! S | ie 
Episcoy Ch l ! ling \ 
Apartment-Houses. fex., Eastland.—Ancient Free and Accepted The P 
Masons; erect building 
Ala., Ensley Dr. John D. Kent; erect , Ww. \ I M ‘ 
tment Mesiew Sitehbiant rex., San Antonio Alamo Mission Chaptet eres £35.000 building H1x01 f d 
e700 par ne i nsSit gn (is ; 
= br , — Daughters of the Republic, Mrs. Joseph M ad kitchen i ome i : ' 
stories ICcK 
ns Kineaide, Chrmn. of Comm expend $20,000 lies’ parlor, second floo b ) 
DD. ¢ Washington.—Florence Boileau: erect go) improvements Alfred Giles Co Arehts nee ‘ end Spare Wood 
$00 rtment building ith and Newton | Rlde Lately noted ide aahiiece ‘ 
Sts stories and basement 1X12 tt 
brit nerete and = limestone fireproof 24 


M. G. Lopley, Archt., Bond Bldg Bank and Office. City and County. 
Ala Gadsden First National Ba ere 





Fla Miami Miami Exchange and Invest Mad.. Balt are—Hire Stat i 
ment Co erect apartment ind storeroom 6-story building ‘ M Kimball Arecht Ar Seceepedal 

building; 2 stories; reinforced concrete; 50x lanta pair heating plant 

150 ft 2 storerooms Ist floor 7Dx25 ft t Ala Gad Gadsce NX ‘ il I - 4 Wit : 

suites 24 floor: 6 rooms each; foundation for expend $10,000 for provements; plaster first - a ; : 

addi l story ; $35,000 floor marbh <teunm heat: electric lights 

il Miami.—Goodman Investment Corp., C STOriex A. D. Simpson, Areht Address J. I RB. Sk 

F. G l in. Prest erect $20,000 apartment llert “ Pie ‘. 2 a ' . 
in Magnolia Park; 4 suites; 2 stories ; bunga I, « Washingt: Southern Aid 8&8 

low pe Gordon Mayer, Archt of Virwir LR I lorda Secv.-Mz . : — 

Ga M ol Lee and Frat Hlapp erect N ™ mi Richie ! \ erect offi one al , p ’ ; 

par t building parc mel me La | re theate ! I 

G Maco Jordan Realty Co iparti = > x“) 1 < es 
ceiians Oh: colina s: A ieicieine eineiie’ Guubeteaie holle . y 

pebble dash-front finish eee eee aciba re ange Te Meese: Courthouses. 

Md., Raltimore.—Mrs. C. W. Hendrick, Loch | (omental cerra-cott De -corage Dg . - - : 
Raver rewson, Md.; erect $10,000 apartment ea eo mre ca ‘ : aoe 

ding, 12 E. Mt. Vernon Place; tin root satibe SEE A ro puis scltithaacs- wilde iat 

peoet on Gest Geer; other Scorn, weed: sub-contracts. Address Isaiah T. Hat Ala. Enterprise. ’ 
heating plant, $20,000; lighting, $750 Jno. K & 4 wed _Yv s . a : PD 

S Archt 8 E. Lafayette A Address : ot Micka 1 \ ae ft ' ; 


re s ' ba off build i 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—H. G. Olmsted & Co rant Dwellings. 
Consit. Engrs. for $60,000 apartment building Okla Blac ell First N mal Bat \ Ensl , Beal | —— 
2 stories and basement brick and = stone eT buildin Zeigl i 

position root S 4 Gi vill Norwood N 1] \ Ens Ml S 
I Eastland Eastland Apa ‘ IW. Norw l, Prest building » I Hi 
ere z ) apartm ent building I I’ Arthi Gulf ¢ rey i 4 Ensl D , nm 4 

Va., Norfolk.—Leon Salzberg: erect $40,000 to ere 0,000 office building: 6 s es; 8 ' 
$50,000 apartment building; 6 garages in con- ft.: first floor mat-glazed til 

stories: 6 suites, 7 1 s each \ Lynch rs Ur f (le M . 3 Eusl : 

Philip 8. Moser, Archt., Law Bldg ‘ Ww. v, Pres ‘ $ ! i" 


Association and Fraternal. cW 





’ * wi ‘ ~ \ 

Ky., Lexington Young Men's Christiat Churches. 

Assn., Dr. W. H. Ballard and W. H. Brooks es ie Pica ee ' . s and bas 
erect 3-story building erect builds I , Nelsor Archt = W ™ ‘ W ‘ 

La., De Quincy.—Lodge No. 279, A. F. and A Sth St contemplated Fl M I . 
M.; erect building. D. ¢ Washington Catholic Universit - - 
Lafayette.—Benevolent Protective Order Trustees considering erecting $5,001 Fl M I Ht. ¢ ( 
‘ks, Dr. R. D. Voorhies, Exalted Ruk rial church on University grounds Kealty ¢ 

erect $60,000 building I>, ¢ Washingtor All Souls ¢ 1 : I M s Rog 

Md Capitol Heights Loyalty Lodge N I “a RB Pierce Pastor 748 Las me ste eside 

>, 1. O. O. F.: erect ding: Osear T. erect $400,000 building: Donn & Deming Vl M 

Poore. noble grand Arehts.. 808 17th St contemplates ( rr. G V 

N. ©, Grenesbo Young Men's Chris Fla., Tampa.—Buelah Baptist Chu Magnolia P 
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Fla Miami.—J Ww 
Wro erect residence 


Finnegan, Casper 


Pla Miami.—C. M. Cravatt; erect resi 


dene 


Fla., Miami Phelps Hopkins; erect $12,000 


residence 
Ga.. Macon.—Willingham Loan & Trust Co 
erect dwellings in North Highlands: stucco 


Ky Louisville F. G. Von Ream, 748 E 
Market St erect 4 dwellings ; stories and 
hb ment X44 {t.; brick D000: construc 





Archts., 912 Lincoln Trust Bldg 
ouisville Mrs. Charles G. Middlet 


Ky I 
erect $25,000 residence stories and base 
ment; 25x75 ft frame \. R. Smith, Archt 


Beatty Y. Smith; erect 2 
& McCool Archts re 


La.. Lake Charles 
dwellings Phillip 


eiving bids 


La., Monroe Thomas E. Flournoy and ass 
ites: erect number of dwellings 

| Monrose Chaml f r 1. J 
bos Chrmi f ¢ promoting S 

” f housing « pa Wilfred Gehr 

\lexandria, La interested 

I New Orlea Raymond G. Han «& 
Co Ch vo Ant ‘ Williamson, M 
‘ t bungalows \ lia and S. Rober 
Ss Sts rooms and laundr 

Ma.. Baltimore Home Building Co erect 
umber of dwellings Forest Park; 22x56 ft 
rick slag roof; pine floors; pipeless fur 
naces: eleetrie lighting; $5000 each Address 


Hallett & Pratt, Arehts., 1105 American Bldg 


il 1 Ay 1 25th St erect dwellings 
gi) bi Cheltor \ ries ! 
$45.0 


! er + dwel gs M Clifton Ave 
storie brick x f $14,0% 
Mal Baltimor Ir Noval Harford Re 
nd BL & OLR. R pl s to orgal I s 
‘ elop l6-acre trac inded by Loney'’s 
La Philadelphia Rd. and Highland Ave 
expend S1.500,000) to eres 160 dwellings; 2 
tories § rooms nd b porch fro 
slag roofs pine floors gas lighting fur 
ice heat plans and construction by owner 


Iso build streets, install sewerage and ex 


tend water supply 





Mad... Baltimore roring Building Co., 28th 
St. and Tivoly Ave purchased 35-nere tract 
Belair Rd. near Herring Run nd will 
develo for resid CON! t daviligl dbwe 
ea: 218 ft bri« ad ter co poreh 
fr Re slug roof pine Ors pipeless fur 
naces: 1 ber under cons imate 
, to erect about 1 Dp s truc 
by owner: ilso) construct install 
er pipes, sewerag et ibout 
S000 000 
Md Baltimore Frank ©. Singer, Jr t 
cwellings east side Pulaski St north of 
Laker St > stories: 22x55 ft 812.000; Wil 
liam DB. Gerwig, Arecht 
Md Linthicum Heights J. Chas, Linthi 
eum & Bros., 214 St. Paul St Baltimore 
purchased 30-acre tract adjoining Linthicun 
Heights and will develop for residence; ere¢ 
mber of dwellings 0 to So ft front; 2 
storie S rooms 1b l 1 pipe fur ce 
steal heat sitio roof plans b 
owner 
Mad., Strath ‘ Da Tones Walnut 
AN Rognel Heights $18 reside ¢ 
x50 f frame slate f ak floors: heat 
ing plat s I S g Wag Archt 
t | Redw St I Eng ge 
I writing t arties me ed in this d 


artment, it will be 


Contr., Phoenix Bldg., both Baltimore (See 
Wanted—Water Equipment, Elee 


tric Pump.) 





Miss., Boonevitl I. (. Stanley, J rect 
brick residence 
Miss Booneville W i Barnett erect 
brick residence 
Miss Clarksdale lr s. WwW Glass erect 
residen stories 
Miss., Greenville I I). Davis: ereet $15 
residence stories brick veneer: J 
Seott & Co... Archts., Grand Opera House 
Bldg 
Miss Gr ill Morris Goldstein erect 
$1 > bungalow brick veneer T. Rice Seott 
& Ce Archts., Grand Opera House Bldg 


Miss.. Greenville 
rect 10 dwellings: $35,000 J. Rice Seott & 


Co Archts., Grand Opera House Bldg 


Greenville Housing Corp 


Miss Vicksburg.—Mrs. G. G Sudduth ; 
erect residence 

Miss., Vicksburg.—l! ( Biedenharn erect 
310,00 bungalow 

Miss Vieksburg.—I!. G. Gothell erect 
stor residence 

Mo Kansas City R. N. Eaton; erect 15 
dwellings 

Mo., St. Louis. —James W. Jones: erect sev 
eral bungalows 

Mo St. Louis.—M. I Green erect $12.00 
esidenes brick slat roof joist floors 
Leigh, Archt 


Henry Sayles, Jr., 
$11,000 residence » sto 
ent MHXIZ51L ft brick veneer 
shingle roof Nichols & Chandler, Archts 
O01 Southwest Natl Bank Bldg 


Oklahon 


City 

a Chester R. HU. MeFadden: develop 7 

ere site d de into building lots; erect 5 
galows at preset $3000 to $50K ch 

Ss. ¢ Columl _ Gaines “) 


Tent Memphis W. C. Hayes; erect $10 
000 residence: 2 stories and basement; 28x62 
{ frame shingle roof Aurelius-Swanson 
Co Archt., 1006 First National Bank 

Worth Carb 


S100.000 


lex Fort Building Co 
erect 11 dwellings 
Tex Fort Worth C. M. Butcher: erect 
<11.000 residence 
Pex Fort Wort! E. Z. Allen, ¥.-P. Aller 
‘ le Oi Co erect residence 
Wort! 


Seety Allendale Oil Co erect residence 


Tex Fort George C Johnsot 


Tex Fort Worth L. D. Stephens Allen 


inle Oi Co erect $20,000 residence 


Pex Fort Worth Dr. M. J. Bisco; erect 


£25.000 residence in Cheltenham Additior r 4 


Tex Fort Worth \ LB Dale Prest 


Allendale Oi Ce erect $20,000 residence 





Pex bids 1 1 De f 225.000 residence 
s es: hollow tile s til sh 

hollow le } ns: S} sh reo i d 

wh ] sh nere sleeping 

porches le baths plans and 1 ( 

t s lice I H gto Arch s 

\ I ely 1 


Va (Alexandria Alexandria Real Estate 
Corp capit $500,000: erect dwellings for 


employes of naval torpedo plant 


advantage to all concerned 


$10.00 Heard & stermar 
arehts.. Peeples’ Bank Bids 

Va.. Lynchburg.—J, O. Watts: « t $60.00 
residence: hollow tile and stuc stories 
Craighill & Cardwell, Archts.. IP’ = Bank 














\ ~~ 
ply Co erect $ N ke : 
t bri G. R \ le 

Blidg., Roanoke 

Va Norfolk Homes Corpor 
dwellings 00 

\\ Va Clarksburg el \ 

bri residence 

WwW Va Charleston.—Meldahl & Ibutt 
lately noted to ereet 9 and 11-ré llings 
"6x28 ft. and 30x32 ft frame; sla slate 
surface composition shingle roof rs 
hot-water heat, $1200: gas, $250 \ $4> 
fixtures, $200; Hlorace S. Meldahl 
struction by owner. (See Machir Wante 

Building Material.) 

W. Va Parkersburg.—Burdett« rid 
contemplates erecting 3 dwelling ries 

dl basement xls ft fran 

(y eonstruction by ownel 


W. Va Welch \. ¢. Hufford WwW. H 





MeCulloch : erect residence: 2 s 
ft 7 rooms; asphalt roof rs 
hot-water heat, $159: city lighting 


walks; J. Harry Williams, Are! ress 
James Green, Welch (Lately note 


Government and State. 


Ark Jacksonville Dormitory 


State Farm for Women, Charles I Oates 
Secy., Little Rock: bids until Dee. 2 rd 
nitory; plans and specifications at San 


ers & Ginoechio, Archts 
Little Rock, and office Mr. Oates 


Fla Gainesville—Home Board of ¢ s 
sioners of State Institutions, Tal : se 
¢ site at Gainesville for Flot Farm 





Cc or Feeble Minded and Epiley; 
Ky Pos ¢ Tr s 
Jas \ re Acting Supervis 
Washingt TD. ¢ I s until J f 
‘ s to front entrance to postoft 
t ind drawings N 5A a 1 s 
sit ind offic Ss rvising A 





pervising Archt., Wa 








ostoffice and courthouse Williar \ 1) 
kd Construct ( St. Louis. 1 
I ely noted 
Mo St Louis — Store rreas I) 
Tus \ Wetmore Acting Super ne .\ 
\ hingto I>. ¢ bids until J ¢ 
1 leling ins 1 plumbing rew Ph 
I 1 States Appr sers Sto 
ad specific ions fl ( 
ce Supervising Arcl 
Ir Nashville Postoft Cus 
housé rreasury Dept.. Jas. A. Wet \ct 
x Supvr Archt Washington, D. ¢ 
1] Dee. 17 for re s pos S 
t house plans s ficat s ff 
stodian at s l office Supvr. A 
Va Ilarris g—PDostoflice, ¢ I 
Dey Jas. A t! Actir Ss sing 
\ Washingt I). ¢ extens s 
I ind courthouse W. P. Thurs I 
Va low bidder $12.91 
Va I—Postoffice and Cour s 
Trea Jas. A. Wetr re \ > 
pervising Archt.. Washing ( r 
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Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 

Ga., nbus.—C ity erect 4-room addition 
1 it ory plans and = specifica 
s E. G. Gross 

Ga.. Douglas.—Dr. A. H. Staple, Washington 


I. ( sed Central Hotel; will remodel 
for } 

K ina Soldiers’ Memorial ltlosp 
tal I ve Comm., J. T. Wilson, Chrmn 


. $100,000 hospital 





Ky yson Springs rreasury Dept las 
\. We ( Act. Supervising Archt Wash 
g = bids until Jar 1 or econ 
str exclusive of mechanical enipment 
f 19 for U. S. 1 lic Health Serv 
eS lun drawings l sy itions 
ifter Dec. 15 from Field Engineer 
vy. 8. I lic Health Service, Dawson Springs 
wv ir fice Supervising Archt 
Mo., Fulton.—Callaway County: erect $90,000 
hospi stories and basement; 45x114 ft 
rick stone trim; composition rool Ilolmes 


Chicago, and M rm. Bel Fultor 


te Archts 





iis Jewish I ta 
Prest 5415 Delmar Ave 

side ¢ erecting $1,259,000 hospital 
Ok lulsa.—Sisters of Sorrowful 


Mother, 


erect do 


iperior, Wichita, Kans 
] > stories and basement 


cotta trim: Wight & 
Natl Bank Bldg W I 


0 hospital 
terra 
First 


Gilll Mech. Engr., 4 Interstate Bldg 
both Kansas City, Mo 

Tex Harlinger Episcopal Chureh 
sidering s150.00 hospital Bishop \W l 


Antonio, Director 


Capers, Sau 


Tex., Lubbock Lubbock Sanitarium, cat 
Dr. Peebler, Sees erect 1-storv addition 
100x110 ft 30 rooms; brick, stone trin con 


Rose & Pet Archts 


Kansas City, Kans 


wositlo erTsol 


roof 


Bldg 


Barker 


rex.. San Antonio.—Robert B. Green Memo 


rial Hospital: improve 


hospital building; Her 
vert S. Green, Archt 
Va Lynehburg.—Virginia Baptist Hospital 


building 


Newton 


oO. B 
Vi Ne 


Prest erect 


News.—Wn 


Barker, 


wport Diehl, 50 


Law Bldg., Archt. for emergency hospital 
Hotels. 
Fl St. Augustine.—Fred Hall and others 
xpend $7,500,000 for hotel, bungalow 
hotel to contain auditorium w 
roof garden, ice-skating rink 





filled-in lat 
Beach ; 


Butler, ¢ 


erected or 
ridge to North 
Goold T 


Hlotel Co erect 


100 rooms 


G Lagrange Lagrange 
3400.000 hotel 
th 
New 


stories 
Archt 9 E 
noted.) 


fireproof; 7 
Wim. L 
York 


vith b Stoddart 

(Prev 0 sly 
Kinsten.—Chamber of Commerce ; pre 
ng erection 10-stor hotel 

Mount Airy.—Blue Ridge Inn ; expend 
to Improve hotel 
‘igh B. 


Rale 


7-story hotel 25 rooms 
ALLL Previously noted.) 
N. C., Snow Hi Snow I ( $41 
) reed cot! ete } el 
I Center.—O. H. I 
MM) Drie I 








inne 
Tex., Lufkin.—Lufkin Hote 
rest ere $250,000 hote 
75 ft. frontage I Ss) ste 
Ts Ch be ( 
(Lately noted.) 
W Va Lluetiel Rotar ( 
erecti hotel x ind 


Miscellaneous. 


nc. w 


shingt« ( 





bhouse 


being organized; J. HU. de Sibour 
nd others rect l 
‘ in ‘ b rooms ving-t 
eourts, swil x poo I Iroc 
Il Mi Atalic t; 
str ‘ y s ; 
Pla Pensacola Ilome Chat 
mer l ting rec f hon 
Okla Kaw—t Build 
Club; i rested i re 
FL, I riur l Ty hall 
? mis, ¢ 
Va I Dormitory 





ries 
heat 
} . 

sp 
de 





rette Machine ¢ J. W. Gerow, Pres 
$20,0% dormitory; 2 stories; 34) ft 
Heard & Chesterma Archts.. People 
Ib k Bldg 

\ Rict nd uM rial ‘ 

M ) Insti te Perec S62.000 a 
oof ber is I ke ille 
Archts il ited 

Schools. 
Ala Bit ngham.—Jeffers« Cou 
f Kduea erect 4-room ld 
schools Palos and Bess mines 
election mill tax hool 
tA «Sand Mountain Dist (Lately 
\ Bessemer City v s J 6 
nis to ere ‘ irg r repair pul 
lings for high s ol io j 
sel B. C. Jones, M I (Lately 
\la., Spring Hill.—Consolidated S« 
t erect. building Address Dist 
i stees 
Ark Arkadeiphia Henderson-Br 
cge, J. M. Workman, Prest r 
story for d ng hall and dor ry 
Ark J esboro.—Southern Baptis 
xpend $1,000,000 to ere« b le 
Baptist College, to include $3800.00 mai 


ng girls’ dormitories 


science hall, m art h 
Ifunt, Archt., Chatta ga, T« 


isic and 


Ark Lak Village Schoo 


high school; R. D. Cl 


J. VP. Gillison, committe: 


Bla \r 





Instructi poner 

ft nd aud im 

rnice d founda ti 
m roof W l l rs < 
rhomas Arcl Aus 


ill, et 





t $40.00 I 
} 
Kurtt ‘ 
brick 
elev 
ested ‘ 
= iN 
= ~ 
‘ 
s Bldg 
K Sts 
‘ 
ged ' 
Bo 
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) 
1 Cig 
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X ' 
I 
" 
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LL 
Archt., Wheeling ; also lately reported to erect La.. New Orleans.—Orpheum Consolidated Ky Louisville—Turner, Day & Woolworth 
stadium, Address Board of Control, Charles Theater Co., Martin Beck, Prest., Palace The Co., 7th and Dumenil Sts.: erect $10,000 wan 
ton. (Previously noted.) ater Bldg., New York; erect $750,000 vaudeville house: 1 story : 63x144 ft.: brick a concrete 
theater; G. Albert Lansburgh, Archt., 709 Mis construction by owner. 
Stores. sion St.. San Francisco, Cal. (Lately noted.) - Oe ee one ee & Red 
Ala Rirminghan Thos. ¢ Cairns: erect La. New Orleans New Orleans French Co. of Texas; erect oil warehous ing s 
000 building Puce ox14s ft eta Opera Assn erect building to replace struc tion and storage tank $12.0 ilvanizea 
rot steel and concrete 11 storerooms ture lately noted damaged by fire iron, brick and concrete: constri m under 
\l Rirmingham.—Geo, D. Johnson, John Md Baltimore Isidore Panitz. Granada SUpervision of Wm, Peters of Lot Woe: 
son Dry Goods Co contemplates erecting Apartments: erect  2-story motion-picture rn Lumber Co 
iit theater Pe nnington and Cereal Aves., Curtis Miss., Gulfport Richard Cartet LR 
Ala Ensley Ramsay-MeCormack Gn? war: See Carter, Prest. ; erecting storage-ho in ¢ “ 
eres several business buildings; 2. stories; Miss MeComb.—L. D. Dickerson; erect nection with plant. (See Machir Wanted 
brick theater lately noted; about 70x140 ft.; also Building Material; Structural St: 
store and areade building; 45x100 ft Frank 
Ark., Little Rock Herman McCain Con- 2p Churchill, Archt.. Hennen Bldg.. New Or M« Jefferson City.—J. C. Joh: erect 
struction Co.; erect 2-story building, leans. Address J. E. Alford, McComb. (See | CO@¢tTete warehouse. 
Gaines St.: $45,0 Machinery Wanted—Building Material; Hol- Mo., Kansas City.—Midland I Milling 
Fla., Panama City.—A. H. Brake ; erect brick low Tile; Cement; Theater Equipment ané@ | @o.; erect. $100,000 to $150,000 wat Gar 
building; construction in charge of Jas. As Furniture.) storage tanks: warehouse 42x150 f aoe 
bell N. C., Kinston.—Harry Stallings; erect $75,- age tanks, 20 ft. in diameter; 80 ft rein 
Fla., Palmetto.—J. Hl. Brunjes, St. Peters- 0600 theater; seating capacity, 1500 forced concrete composition root Sherman 
burg: erect 1-story building; 60xN5 ft plate NM. C.. Reldevile inh Ghentes* semebal Engineering Co., Engrs (Lately noted.) 
glass front and enlarge theater N. C.. Hertford.—City. B. G. K ; 
Ga., Bainbridge.—Kwlicki Sons; erect build Va., Franklin.—W. Newton Diehl, Law Bldg., Co-operative Marketing Assn. : e1 
Ing Newport News, Archt. for theater and motion warehouse, prizehouses, ete 
Ga... Lagrange Wm. L. Stoddart, 9 E. 40th picture show; 35x105 ft brick and stuceo: es sendal sMendat — : 
St New York, reported preparing plans for gravel roof: composition floor; steam heat : ie % i oe nnd 7 
« stores electric lighting; metal ceilings. «(G. W. Pil nthe yore " 
wood floors: stoves: electric lights Lately 
Ky., Ashland.—McClintock-Field Co. ineptd low lately noted interested.) a ay : 
r \ Field and others reet 5 or 6-story 
building ; 50x150 ft Warehouses. Ss. C.. Charleston Manufactur Ware 
La Lake Charles Caleasieu Mercantile Ark Arkadelphia.—Wright Lumber Co me use Co., C. Bisell Jenkins and ot! erect 
Co erect 4-story building for grocery store | erect - warehouse PPR nage CY 0 $185.00) wi — reinforeed concret st 
and cold-storage plant; $10,000; brick and re Fla Williston | leeds ceca ries; sprinkler system 
inforced concrete. warehouse and cucumber-packing house; 40x S. C., Florence.—Chamber of Cor e, J 
Miss., Clarksdak Ashton Land Co.; erect 429 ff M. Lynch, Prest promoting 
store and office building stories; brick Ga., Dublin.—Georgia Warehouse & Com Cocpemative Mesheing Asm.; te te 
contemplated, press Co cant laisse ‘waist Gaal bacco Warehouse, prizehouses, ete 
Miss., Greenville W. W. Miller; erect $20 erick & Mottley Tex., Fort Worth.—Magnolia Petro Ce 
Oo) building stories: brick composition Ge... Wascros , 7 a ee rect $20.000 warehouse also filling st i 
roof: occupied by Levi Stores J. Rice Seott cand Cenase hem reported interested in a ae ae ical thea da 
salient Archts., P. O 3 ; erection of tobacco warehouse ise Corp Sidt or Cees a. Pr i 
Mo., St. Louis.—Kretzner Realty Co., H. I Ga., West Point.—West Point Manufactur- $75,000 warehouse: Harrison Construct Co 
Rectuner, Peect.. 25 De Rae ™ a ing Co.; build additional warehouses Archt 
bnilding 2? stories and basement xin” ft. ; 
O. J. Popp. Archt.. Odd Fellows Bidg owner : 
age BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
N. C. Greensbore WV I. Meadows repair = £ 
portion of MeAdoo Bldg lately noted dam a Contr... Grafton (See Machinery W ted 
oid Si Sons atone Sead: ibs eae Apartment-Houses. "ile Ptevetans} 
S ¢ Chester R. H. MeFadden: erect I). (.. Washington.—-Mrs. Nannie E. Burke 
sto sto 73x15 t inforeed tiling: J 1113 14th St. N. W remodel building for = . 
. wl — agente My f | saben cnet ahaa: Seaen te ee and Bank and Office. 
6 ©. Mack ~Rech Bs Benaty Ca: ce | OE Se; ees eee Se Seer: | Coleen, Cates Aa. Dane; Mapa 
steam heat, $1500; electric lights, 8750; N. R building; Bedford Construction Co., Contr 
ported to erect building Grimm, Archt 1517 14th St. N. W. Address (Previously noted.) 
lide ress neigaia Das Oo, ; cane F ~ Williams, Contr., 3133 llth St. N. W N. C., Asheville Herbert D. Miles vlel 
- 5 Ga., Albany L. B. Bosworth: ereet sev story building for offices and stores; brick 
a: ¢€ Rock Hill Diehl-Moore Co plans | eral apartment buildings; 2 stories; 2 suites; and glazed tile: R. S. Smith. Areht a 
erection business building contract let Merchant, Contr.; plans to erect 5 ad “ 
rex., Dallas.—Neiman Mareus Co. : erect La., Shreveport Dr. V. I. Miller; erect , Stories later. (Lately noted.) 
story addition ; $150,00 $20,000 apartment building; stucco; 4 suites, Okla Perry.—First National Bar er 
Tex., Laredo T. M. Ramos: erect 2-story- 5 rooms each; J. V. Wilkinson, Contr also § ™ bank and office building stories 
ind-basement fireproof building; Herbert 8 plans erection of another apartment and sev ind basement 5Ox90 ft stuce reir 
Green Archt Alamo Bank Bldg San eral dwellings forced conerete: fireproof: pitch ar gravel 
Antonio Mad Baltimore Dr. H. M. Davis. Pro- roof: W. T. Schmitt, Archt., 1634 W h St 
Va.. Newport News.—L. B. Ribner erect fessional Bldg; alter residence for apartment Oklahoma City: John Alderson, Cont erry 
store and ipartme nt building: 2 stories and building; tin roof; wood floors; dumbwaiter; (Lately noted.) 
basement; pressed brick; stone trim; gravel $30,000; C. N. Friz, Archt., Lexington Bldg. ; Tex., Fort Worth.--Neil DP. Anders co 
roof: Wm. Newton Diehl, Law Bldg.; taking Price Construction Co Contr (Lately erect $500,000 office building: 200x60 f re 
bids noted.) inforeed conerete, brick and terra-cott reil 
W. Va., Clarksburg Williams Hardware forced concrete floors ; passenger! di 
o reported to erect adk on to building — ) freight elevators; no contracts for eq ment 
* . =e ee Association and Fraternal. se dak & aie cee” Andie 
é = t , onate Ark Little Rock.—Young Women's Chris W. C. Hedrick Construction Co., Cont 
Co erect: $50,000 building » stories; o0x200 7 a P ; s . 
ft mill construction: brick walls: built-up on “— ~— o~hawt weesty Seeune Tex., Houston.—Mack Manufacturing Co 
acal seal iciaae $30,000 ; Thompson & Harding, Archts Her Chas. R. Edwards, Supt erect $25.000 office 
man & MeCain Construction Co., Contrs building and S8000 warehouse: former, two 
- W. Va Grafton Knights of Columbus stories; brick; tile roof; wood floors ral 
Theaters. J. H. Pickett interested: erect building; 3. lighting plant; latter, reinforced concrete 
Ga., Lagrange Wm. L. Stoddart, 9 E. 40th’ stories; SOx24 ft stone and brick: metal Hedrick Construction Co., Contr Address 
St., New York, reported preparing plans for | roof; tile and wood floors; John C. Burchinal, R J Cummings, Archt Stewart Bldg 
theater. Archt Fairmount, W. Va.;: W. P. Withers, (Lately noted.) 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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——— sins SS OO 
rey l Zavalla State Ba ( F Building Material: Millwork; Flooring ! 8 ie s l g 
Cart s erect building: brick; 30x | nace; Electric-light Fixtures.) : p rt 
ft es rexaco root probably wood Va Norfolk ( & Fair s lig l Ss. ¢ \ 
s Evans, Archt. and Cont Wood- | @wellings: 2% tor - W. New Diehl, & W i, ( 
ll I itely noted.) Archt., Law Bldg., Newport News; G. F. ¢ lex Ss \ io I 
\ 1.—Planters’ National Bank; | Contr., Norfolk t-ro Li I 
. building stories GOxT0 ft Il x iS] \ \\V | Co 
roof eol e floors stean ° . e > ' 
. gig west tag tenet Arm Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 
a ec i ae aan Ga.. Rome.—Drs. R. M. and W. P. Harb ; 
a Commet wan a Boacir and | 90,000 S-story addition to 5-stor hos} I Stores. 
LC. 8B 66 Sth Ave., New York, Archts.; | X40 ft.: reinforced concrete; ceme slal i I o.-L. P. Tho 
Jol Wilser ro Contr Previously roof: cement finish floors; hot-wate heat ling; k. W.S ( t 
elevator, S300; R. S. Pringle Archt Calvi 1 M 1) 1 Af W I 
Shelverton, Contr both Atlant (Previo Ph . | ne " 14 
ly noted , . : , 
City and County. fr l. J. Davis, Co 
Miss.. ¢ enville City Hall City, Guy Hotels. x Middles I WwW. L. I I 
Drew, Clerk; $68,923 city hall; 2. stories Ga., Atlanta.—Massell Realty ( Ben J story | SS ledling I 
br econerete and frame J Rice Massell, Prest erect $300,000 hotel : 85x150 ft FY er, ¢ I ] teal 
Sco ( Archts Grand Opera House 11 stories and basement 330 rooms Murph ] ol n ( | Kir e4 1 
Bidg.; August Barbay, Contr., Greenville and | beds; fireproof; steel and concrete; t ho 2 ies; bri iv g 0 ‘ 
New 0 (Lately noted.) gravel roof: hardwood floors; Ha & « Ist 0 f I = ‘ 4 
 % \shevill ( for Station City boilers; electric lights; sick ilk 1 vaul Lak ( ' WW 1 Q ( 
I tation Pack Sq marbh lights, Berger Manufacturing Co., ¢ O Mo.. Kans ‘ W. Met ‘ 
. rete (. M. Parker Archt a Otis freight and passenger elevator l ‘ OW) building 118 j 
Ww. W Contr SYS 050. (1 ely noted.) Siez Areht Healey Bldg Massell ¢ ' . 
\ | Cit Hall.—e \ re , | struction Co., Contr both Atlant Addres wa «ff , | he e20my 
, is . x6 Ww oN L. I. Massell, 3065 Healey Bld Atlant fr ht or. 81500: Will & Cr 
DD Arch I vy Blde N ! Nev Ixy Whitesburg S. I’. Combs: ereet $100 Ar Rel I tieo. M. I ( 
C.F. 1 ‘ ! Norfol OOO hotel; SOx1T20 ft brick nd stone firs Co., Co Bldg I 
proof roof; oak floors; he g. lighting id d.) 
. elevator contracts not let \ t brow - 4 S hf \ S a 
Dwellings. Archt. Address C. H. Back, Contr. (Se cates 
Mla. J 1ingham.—John C. Kent; erect $1! Machinery Wanted Heating PI Lighting } gy: 1 f ' , | 
0 resid e. brick veneer: G. R. Mayard, | Plant; Elevators Co 
Contr N. « S svill L. BI l ” 
Ala., Lafayette.—Judge A. J. Driver; erect Miscellaneous. Wing ' brick ; prepared 
side t Batson & Cook Coutrs West Okla Enid eee eee Enid Cer ; I “ lig Fred I 
Vo “ rrustees; erect nite and 1 le : iia 
I. ¢ Washingtor R. J. Laleger; erect leum: ¢ I. Cannon. Arch | v Ok! Oklahoet ‘ I. M.O N 
td gs, 5701-09 S2d St. N. W ilso 2 | Jeum Construction ¢ ( Ave ws 
dwe ys, 3418-22 Oliver St. N. W hollow iH & P \r S Bl 
reproof tile pine, oak and concrete floors; ( | ne& ( S ! 
ingle roof; 30x45 ft.; Bishopric Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. B BI 
erior tik hot-water heat, $1000; Arh Marshall.—Missouri & North Ar sas Per «} g Ix " r 
S40 W. S. Plager Archt 1930) Kearney KR. R. J. M. Weir, Ch. Engr Kansas ( Marl ~ “ Ooo 1 Ox) 
St. N. I Bail & Carlto ( tr Broad | yg, erect passenger stati ries 1 gr I 
a ; ae cae SS a Mo., Cape Girardeat St. Louis & Sa loor S100; J. Det \ 
~ Francisco R. R., F. G. Jonah, Chief Eng <e 
D. ¢., Washington.—Arthur Smith, 912 8 St.) 1273) Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Lou \ hburg.—J re 
VY. W S18 resi ‘ Clevel 1 Ave erect $57,450 passenger statio Ox162 ft 9 } . | 
2° . I H. H. Warw Arcl 1 story brick flat composition roof tile peci i roof 1 floor ( Ph 
Mur Blis Igar H. Mosher, ¢ Mun- | floors; J. W. Gerhardt, Contr., Cape Girar- hill & ¢ 1, Arel DCs 
Bldg de (Lately noted.) Latel ted 
Fla., Florence Villa.—Mrs. W. T. Willson \ ee ‘, : 
sor es Schools. ; ss building 
s compositl W 1 ar le \\ Ne Liel Ar 1 Rhig \ 
= heat Ine I Simps and Ga Macon Board of Edu x, Rr , P 
I Rals Ass Archts Ess Bld $ “0 South Macon Sct 1; W. DD. Griff : , iH 
N yw Sey irraig ¢ ( tt Contr.; Schwartz & VPhaul, plumbing; Nis! 
W n, Fla (Lately 1 ed.) & Dunwody, Archts oi 
Fla., Vero.—G. C. Bartlett, latel ed N. C., Asheville.-City ; erect $21,00 , Theaters. 
ect sidence: 2 stories: 26x28 f frame school brick and frame vuleanite shingl IN Lavuisy ile Samuel Ws 
IM. Jones, Contr. (See Machinery Want roof; wood floors; hot-water heat, $30 achat to 8 
Metal Shingles.) electric lights: W. H. Lord, Areht E. 4 ort po m roof; 340,000; Joseph & 
Md., Baltimors Northwest Real Estate | Merehant, Contr. (Lately , : & 4 ‘ “ ~ R. S be 
Co., Tithe Bldg erect 5 dwellings. 2506-11 Okla Drumright.—Board _ of Ed 
Chelse rerrace: 1% stories: 27x28 ft frame Wm Harmon Clk erect riget grace 
5 1: 817.500: George R. Morris, | school; 1 story; 50x66 f ; 4 1 Md., Bal nk. Ww. W x 
Cont 3-45 Tithe Bldg Stewart Construction Co., Cont l Firs el o'D ' I 
Md., Baltimore I d & Apartments Co.; Natl. Bank, Oklahoma City na ‘ ° - 5 if 
rr 14 dwellings: 10 in 3300 block Forest Okla Muskowee Board c i | € Sons, ¢ » Ol S 
Park Ave f north side of Forest Park Ave Db. Cave, Clk erect $55,000) school st . % W . ‘ I . 
2 storie 27x32.6 ft Edwin H Iso Midland Valley grade school; $50,00 theater; | x10 1 lo Gral 
iro Archt. and Contr Dougherty-Nichols Constructi Co Contr , 
Miss. Clarksdal 1 Jenkins: et for both buildings; M. D. Michael, McAlester 
os 1a : ia conewr: heating and plumbing; Chas. W. Dawso Warehouses, 
kk style I Al Arel Beemat Archt Barnes Bldg (Previously noted.) \ ous Cooper Bi \\ , 
& W Conti Okla., Paden of Eduea ire ( } ere 0X 100-ft rehouss bricl 
renn., Columbi Dr. J. A. Edwards: erect | H. Goode ; erect $20,000 building story and, W. W. W . 
ngalo = rooms: frame: asphalt slate | basement; V. 0. Mathews, Contr., Chandler \ rr I \ & ( 
ng reof: oak floors: furnace heat: city (Lately noted I I D S« 
g! g Eugene Alford Archt nd Contr Tex., Cisco.—Cis Independent School D tr W } W \\ 
Add ywwnelr (Ser Machinery Wanted erect $23,850 school Ave { and lth &S zZ Vaugh Archt os" 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department. it will be of advantage to all conce ned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Arl Little Rock.—Jung & Buchana ere & Wilson, Contrs h Lafayette Ave is irehous 3 . 
t 
5. warehouse ; 1 story ; br contra let f Mt. Re Avt rete d Lk 
Ga., Atlanta Union Cotton Warehouse Or Mi Kansas City Ge N. Neff ere $ Are > I ‘ g 
vanization Corp Mil St Rostor erect 000 warehous stories xli2 f mn ‘ d ( etl Co ( Dallas 
$1.000.000 to $1.°50.000 eortt hous ol ir and gra f 1 ele I I oO 
ere te einforce da h b 
ver si reir r l I lati r 1 Ho M — 
Co Third Natl, Bank Bldg Atlunta, pr | for ie pl M g irc! Ridg | | “9 . 
iw 1 ~ r 
ilile nit Address Ruf I Wils» Bldg Address Kansas ¢ ‘ \ n ¢ 
Prest., 45 Milk St.. B Latel ed ‘ r., Comme Bldg. (Lately noted : =e‘ : 
‘ re Arel Ss 
Ma Is ore National Bisenit ¢ 106 Ss. 4 ‘ ll Southern ‘I M 
S. Charles St erect warehouse nd rest rv ¢ ¢ s , W Ise Pex I We rR \ lo Sash & 
rooms; 2 and stor 27.6840 and 27.6x42.6 J I Sirt \r I ( ( s Co x GO; eres S14 
brick ; $25,000. ( ‘ OOx 150 ry co g , 
Md., Baltimor Edw. ¢ Wilsor Park Ave iv ‘ Cl ( , ( s il ’ d g i 
and Laurens St ered jlo-story warehouse ‘ ar ‘ ! s l ( M 
it Dickson St. and Lafayette Ave $140,004 I ( Westerveld, ¢ Are (‘o \ 
110x164 ft Gieo. M. Rullman, Archt Rullman Dex Dallas Rumle sl I ! ted 
MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTE 
. SALS Al S ES WANTED 
Airplane Supplies. Southern Aeroplane Vale River; fo oo yg er | y rik 
(‘o.. Hall Block, Fairmont, W. Va Prices on vine ! it] e w 
hungars, light motor trucks, aircraft parts SO-ft. « ‘ 1 piers; 18 Cars._K ‘ 1 Co ! 
ind supplies, gasoline, oils, etc dw l o ral s Ir Box oO « ; 
Automobile Appliances.—See Mining M s. Q. I e, S llig y Eng » onus 
chinery, ete Bricks. R I Cires ‘ Ss. Downes. — Se R ling M 
- —_— . —_ ‘ ’ Parke 7 “Mn d br 17.0 oe 
Bag-turning Machine.— I Reick lox : 4 Chain.—1 de | , ‘ 
95, Suffolk, Va.—Bag-turning machine J y and Februar ent : 
lat | s 
Bakery Machinery. J. Winder Hugh Brick Machinery. N. Ambler, 2221 ro \ 
Greensboro, N. ( Names and addresse i Ave., Tie 1, \ ro co rss i 0 
| rs " Ke I ‘ ! ‘ \ { ens . r 
, rufaeturel l cory hiner ) l ; gt Chip Board li *] ( 
plies, ete . ‘ i J , Ch Me 
Bank Equipment W. M. Taylor, f Building Material d ¢ . \ P yt 
. , ; it. ete ( Prest., Gulfport, Miss.—P 
Mende I'l Prices on f \ t t : aii " MI , : 
Bank Fixtures.—A. C. Parrott, Strawberry — lo I My Lake ¢ 
Plains, Tenn Bank fixtures, safe, vault, et ym er feor 
, Building Material ie ( 
Beams (Steel), ete. See Building Supplic ' ; r : - Compressor I i Motor & ( 
Blower Equipment. State ill Wood h. door } do i. J re 670-672 . 
‘roducts Co., E. M. Purdy, Mgr., Statesvil ie lag Bids 
oe - ‘ . , . Suilding Material Meld & H | * 
~. « Dust system, including i piping OG 1 "a ide ‘ \\ \ , 
Boiler. —Landeck Lumber Co.. 14 Pette \ build ss Concrete Block Houses.-W \ 
Bldg... Tampa, Fla.-100 to 125 H. P. boiler . i Y Joth St. N. W., Washingt 1) lt 
Building Material. I \ Mi 
omplete with fittings and stack : ry o n ‘ ho 
Miss ‘ 0 rt 
Boiler... Wertz Florist, Inc., R. E, Eastmat he \ ’ +] r. 7Ox140 Concrete Machine (Block) Ro 
Mer., Pulaski, Va.—Boiler for greenhouse , arcadk d = e 45x100 1 Co., Roger r 
j , D . Ss I nel 
Boiler. Marylind Equipment & Supply Building Supplies.—J. LD. Jol 17 W 
io Equitable Bldg Baltimore Mad Sec Cedar 8S Littl R Ark D rig Concrete Block Machines..- W) \. ¢ 
ond-hand 200 or 150 H. VP. horizontal l r n ncles : ; ork A loth S \ W Was 7) I) I 
boiler 125-Ib. pressure hy} il 6 1 @ ollow ; » bl 
Boilers.—-National Engineering «& 1 I Burners.—! P B Co. CG - _ 
Co., Belair Rd. and Southern Ave., Balt yr \. Hoy | ‘ M I \ Contractors’ Equipment.—A. E. Ho . 
Mad Boilers in good condition; 250 to Wy as s . fac g Co.. High S s 
nu. immediate delivery ; ( Rt 2 " io ft 
: : Bundling Machines Hi r In| 
Boiler.—Statesville Wood Products Co., E. | pens E Coicnninneede . e s and ta 
M Purdy Mer Statesvill =. Second aac : heal “ve : ) r hoi ng ¢ 
hand SO H. TP. boiler with fitting I tford g long: 1 dle 4 d hI} , iXer bo 
inspection I chine I l I « ( 
Boilers. Southern Equip Co., Colun orice roet b 4 hit Conveying Machinery.—Piedmo 
: ‘ . andl f « ( I Ducket Son Ire 
bia, S. ¢ fo represent mf! ol iter Cannery Machinery.— J. W. ¢ I) es ‘ 
0 \ A I er 
Brick Plant..-k. M. Smith, Havre de ¢ ‘ Mo in Missions nd S 5 
Ma D nd ‘prices brick | equil | We hadies Y x d Cotton-cord Machinery. ¢ 
mel lresses fr Oo 1 dente ‘ l i. W Dunn, Secy i 
s chinery 
Bridge Construction. Brooks County e ery ire 
; 
Commrs., Quitman, Ga Bids until De Canning Equipment ’ , : Cotton Machinery. George ¢ Mills 
WW «¢ erete bridges on Quitman to Moultr ‘ I. C. Fowler. Se De Ridder. I Co Jol r. Ge Pi I’r Ch N. ( 
| vinder ‘ } 
Road ~.341 Ibs, reinforcing steel: plans, eté I) d pr ) pm . v ‘ reels isl 
with State Ilighway EF Atlanta, Ga and Gine.—i ; M : Ce. Rox 41. 
Garrett & Slack, Project Engrs Bell Bldg es \ , > . . Counting Machine,— Pied s 
Montgomery, Ala. : ren apes I) Secy.-1 ‘ S.A 
Bridge Construction Logan ¢ Co _ 1 ‘ 
missioners, W. F. Farley, Prest., Log W . Cranes N I I ’ 
. | \ \ \ - 
\ Bids about March 1; bridges: grade and | ©# ‘ Ww. \ W r D. od 
hard ! t ci road S1.000.000 J N Mgr Mo G v ond-I 1G £ 
) or 600 1 | I 1 
Smi Co tv Eng ve = 7 - . R s I nn HF 
\\ r long ‘ 
Bridge Construction. Lee Co _ Crusher \ : a : 
missioners. J. F. G er. Clerk Fo Myer Cars Sout he Ir & Me Co J I Oo I’ N r 7 g ) 
la Thids 1 1m 19 bridges. culverts s lle Fla s ird-gaug t irs t ss nd d co 
d roads ! on tile hong ir “ “nage . a : Crusher é (sl \ ( 
s ible Pa Ses sta ( | P 
Bridge Construction St Road Dey . ‘ ro » s 
M Smit! Chrmi Pallahass Il ; 
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—— 
or secor ind crusher, receiving capacity 
1 to 12 opening, 5 tons per hour; pul 
serizer. 20 to 40 tons per day, for crushing 
nd grinding feldspar 

Derrick. Hodgson Machinery Co., 827 Hol 


ston National Bank Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn 
0-ton steel guy derrick 

Drills. Box 1025, Asheville, N. C.—Dia 
t core drill; air drill; second 


mond 0 Ho 
hand 

Fleigh Motor & Tire Co., Rob 
Prop., 670-672 Oak Hill Ave 


Drill Press. 
ert B. Fleigh, 


Hagerstown, Md.—Bids until Mar. 51; drill 
press 

Ditchers.._John G. Dunean Co., Jackson 
nd Central Sts.. Knoxville, Tent Dealers 
price on new and second-hand farm ditchers 


Coleman Drainage Dist 
Oxford, Miss 
68,000 cu. yds. earthworl 


Drainage System. 
Commrs Lafayette County, 
Bids until Dee, 27 
exeavation 
Bucket.--Hackley Morrison Co 
Richmond, Va 
clam-shell 


y yd. if possible 


Dredge 
Box 13. 


orange-peet or 


Second-hand 
bucket small as 
Dredge Buckets. Atlantic Engineering Co 
” Commercial Bank Bldg 
{ bottom-dump buckets, % to 1-yd. capacity 
Asheville, N. Cc 


second-hand 


Savannah, Ga 


Dryer. -P. ©. Box 1025, 
Rotary drver; 20 to 350 ft 
Souther: 
Columbia, 8S. C.—To repre 


Dry Cleaning Machinery, etc. 


Equipment Co., 


sent mfrs. of dry cleaning machinery and 
supplies 
Edger.—James BE. Porter, Norfolk. Va 


Second-hand 2-saw edger 

Electrical Equipment.—_See Mining Machi: 
ery. etc 

Electrical Equipment.— Weston Milling Co 
Geo. I. Prest Weston, W. Va 
Moter, generator, storage three 75 
K. W. transfarmers to reduce from 22,000 to 
about 1200 volts 


Miectric Fixtures..-Dr. J. A. Edwards, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. electric-light fix- 


tures for 7-room bungalow 


Keener, 


batteries: 


Prices on 


Electric Pump.—See Water-works 
Bleetricai Insiruimn 
Mining Machinery, ete 


is (Measuring). See 





Elevators. Treasury Dept., 
Archt.’s Office, Washingten, D. C 
ti’ Dec. 30; install 2 elevators in 
kitchen and mess hall, United States Marine 


Hospital, New York 

Elevator (Freight).—Treasury 
pervising Archt.’s Office, Washington, D. C 
Bids until Jan. 8, 1920; install electric freight 
lift, ete.. in United States Postoffice at 
Springfield, O. 


Supervising 
Bids un- 
electric 


(Stapleton) 


Dept.. Su 


Elevators.—C. H. Back, 
Bids on elevators for $100,000 hotel 
feet. 


Whitesburg, Ky 
SOx 120 


Emery Stand.—See Woodwerking Machin- 
ery. 


Enameled Ware.—B. K. Mfg. Co., R. FE 
Edwards, Richmond, Ind Names and ad 


dresses mfrs. enameled ware 
Engine.—J. G. White, Grover, N. C 
ind catalogues on 40 H. P. kerosene oil en- 


Prices 


gine for cotton gin 


Engine.—Ferebee & Young Co., Andrews, 


NX. C—10 H. P. gasoline or crude oil engine 

Engines.—Landeck Lumber Co., 
way Bldg., Tampa, Fla.—200 to 
H P. engines; 


18 Pette- 





send complete data 
Kalbaugh Coal Co., T. F 


Cumberland, 


Engine (Gas). 
Shaffer, Secy.-Treas., Box 370 
Md.—i2 H. P. gas engine 
Norfolk, Va.— 
gas engine 
Handle Co., Fisher 


kerosene engine 


Eagine.—James P. Porter 
Second-hand 15 H. P 
Engine. 
fon, Pa 


Consolidated 
40 or 50 IT. P 


Im writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concer 


Asheville, N. C 75 to 


engine 


Engine.—-Box 1025, 
100 H. P 


kerosene second-hand 


United States Salvage Co 9837 


Cleveland, O.—-20 or 30 H. P 


Engine. 
Carnegie Ave 
slide-valve engine 

Engine and Boiler... Landeck Lumber Co 
16 Petteway Bidg., Tampa Fla Portable 
engine and boiler on wheels: 25 to 30 H. P 
send complete deseription 

Engine Generator Set. Wood & Lane Co 
St. Louis, Mo 10 to 20 K, W. 20 V. D.C 


engine generator set, direct connected 


Fan Kalbaugh Coal Co | F. Shaffer 
Secy.-Treas.. Box 370. Cumber! 1. Md 6 
fan, capacity 000 

Fans.- -Natior Scree Co Suffolk, V 
Two 25-in. f s is fror lienry B. Rear 


den, Jr Electrical Engr Bankers rrust 
Bldg 


Fans.—-Ilerenules Plaster Board Co Guy 
A. Howard, Prest.-Ge Mer.. Hampton, \ 
Fight 96-in. diam. belt-driven vertical fans 


Flooring.— See Building Material 
Lortor V: Sec 


Flywheel, —C. EF. Brow 
i-hand 
face, Ste-il 





Furnace.—l)r. J \ 
Tenn 


bungalow 


Prices on furnace for heating 7-room 


Citizens’ Ice & Fuel Co., W. C 


Mer Conway Ar} Data on 


Furnace. 
Daugherty 
equipment for burning powdered coal in 
ton daily capacity ice plant 


Fly wheel.—-A 117, care Manufacturers Re« 
ord 14 to 16-ft. diam. flywheel arr 
rope drive, 15 1%4-i1 


ropes ve details, ap 


proximate construction and 


price f. o. b. ears 


Generator... Conway Lumber Co., Conway 


Ss. ¢ Generator > K. W., 3-phase 


60-eycl 


°40 volts, belted or direct connected 


Generator.—Wood & Lane Co St. Louis 


Mo 1 KK. W 


°20-volt compound-wound D 


C. generator, direct connected to simple 
slow-speed Corliss angine complete with 
switchboard good condition pass Hunt's 
inspection; delivery within 60 days 

Glass, ete.Wertz Florist. Inc., R. FE. East 


man, Mgr., Pulaski, Va.—Glass and hot-bed 
sash for greenlmouse 
Machinery. Ss = Stribling 


Agent. G 


Grinding 
County 





Demonstration fney, S. C 


Machinery for grinding limestone into agri 


, cultural lime 


Grain & Flour 
fork ind 


Handle Machinery.— Alpine 
Co., Alpine, Ark Pick 
hammer-handle machinery 


shovel, 


Manufacturing Co 
Char 


Hardwood 
Mer., 709 Johnson St., 
Prices on builders 


Hardware. 
S. L. Williams 
lotte, N.C hardware 


Hardware.—See Textile, ete 


Heaters (Oil).J. D. Wilson, Bailey, N. C 
Names and addresses mfrs. large non-explo 
sive oil-burning heaters 

Heating Plant.—C. H. Back, Whitesburg 


Ky Bids on heating plant for $100,000 ho 
tel; SOx120 ft. 

System Navy Dept Bureau 
Washington _ 


install heating system for tor 


Heating 
Yards and Docks 
until Dee, 25 
pedo storehouse at United States Navy-yard 


Bids 


specification 40901 


Charleston, S. ¢ $7700 | 


Heating System. Navy Dept Bureau 
Yards and Docks, Washington, D. ¢ Bids 
until Dee. 23: install heating system for tor 
pedo storehouss No 100 Pensacola Fla 
£15,000; specification 4071 


Hoisi..-See Woodworking Machinery 


Hollow Tile.See Building Material 
Hoppers.—Sanitary Engineering Co 636 
E. 7th St., Oklahoma City 
or china hoppers with 3-in. vent. 


Okla Vitreous 





Liberty Lumber Co I w 


Ice Plant, ; 
Kimbrough, Ala.—10 to 


Morgan, Secy.-Treas., 


l5-ton iee plant. 


Incinerator, etce.— Constructing Quartermas 
Agny War College W 
until Dec 1 erect incinerator 
ling plant at Washington Bar 


ter Office 


rn. Cc Bids 


shington 


Labeling Machine Piedmont Laboratories 


c Duckett, Seey.-Treas., Clinton, S. C 
Labeling 1 chine for bottles 

Lace Curtain Machines Western Hote} 
Supply Co.. Emmet Miller. Mer.. Oklahoma 
City, Ol Names d ddress« mfrs. of 

( r T cl ‘ 

Lath See Woodwork Macl r 

Lathe Fleigh Motor & Tire ¢ Robert 

I gl l’ror 670-672 Oo Il Ave 

Ilagerstown, Md Bids 1M th 

Lathe Ir oo. Sur ' S ¢ 
44 » 48 g ‘ double-t . rod 
0 womot inrd 
gaug ‘ send hotog oe 
. ‘ ! lod " 

Ce dei red S r\ 

Laundry Machinery, et« ! I 

t Co Columl Ss ( 

mfr f iry me I ! 
Lighting Plant S = r Whitesburg 
IK Bids on lighting pl f $100,000 bh 
te SOx120 ft 

Lockers I ted State Saly (‘o \ 
Carnegie Ave Cleveland, O Th gle or 


OO double steel locker 


Locomotive Bowers ¢ i’ .P.R 
See Treas Fusenloo \! Lo otive 
Locomotive Conway Lumbe« Co., Cor 


Stundatrd-g ge rod eco! 


Mogul or double-end type 


v \ a 
to 30 tons 
Locomotive Box 1025 Ashevillk N. ¢ 
Second-hand kerosene locomotive 
Locomotives West Virginia 
Co 1101 Union Bldg Charlestor W Va 
J. EK. Charleton, Mgr., Boomer, W. Va 


motives 


Locomotives. Easton Machiner Co., Box 
41, Phillipsburg, N. J 2 snmll Dinkey loco 
motives, standard gaugs descriptio ind 


location 


Lumber, etc.—-See Building Supplies 

Machine Tools Edward A 
Norfolk Va Machine tool plans 
Henry B Reardor Jr Electrical Engr 
Bankers’ Trust Bldg 


Machine Tools,— Natur: Machine 





Works, Clarksburg W Va 20-in geared 
head engine lathe with tf ret on carriage 
two 18-in geared head engine lathes with 
regular equipment; 6x6-in. power hacksaw 
20-in, power band saw 

Machine Tools.— Sonther Motor Sales Co 
Rox TO8, Somerset, Ky 24) 
16 or 18-in, shaper 16-in. serew 

S-in. serew-cutting lathe o 
ing and cutting outfit machine shop hand 
tools boiler and pipe hand tools cha 
blocks % to 1 ton: shafting: hangers; pulleys 


Machine Tools, ete. Navy Dept Bure 


Supplies nd Aceounts, W ! gto I), ¢ 
20) =motor-driver bench grinder delivery 
Al ndria, Va.; expanding 1 dre ling 

chine h d reamers mpregi ! il 
paratus, 10,400 sq. ft. metal sheets; deliveries 
Washint Schedule 1 >| 200, 518 
5197, respectively 

Metal Shingles.— St. | ie Lumber Supply 
Co., Vero, Fla.—Quotatio on metal shingles 


for dwelling 26x2S ft 
Metal Ware.—See Textile, et« 
Millwork.—-See Building Material 


West Virg Magh 
Bldg Cha TY w 


Mining Machinery. 
Coal Co 1101 Union 


the Manufacturers Record is ment 
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Va., J. E. Charlton, Mgr., Boomer, W. Va.—. 


Mining machinery for daily output 1000 tons 
coal. 

Mining Machinery, ete.—United Machine 
Works, 57 W. 3d St., New York.—Catalogues, 
prices f. a. s. New York on following: Coal 


mines and crude oil field machinery and sup- | 


plies; tools for mfg. electrical equipment; 


mechy. and technical supplies for mineral oil | 
refineries; electrical measuring instruments; | 
automobile mfg. appliances; for contracting | 


firm in Vienna, Austria. 

Mixer.—llodgson Machinery Co., 827 Hol- 
ston National Bank Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Steam-driven paving mixer. 

Mixer.—Box 1025, Asheville, N. C. 
20-ton capacity; second-hand, 

Mixers.—J. R. Mason, Vicksburg, Miss.— 
Data and prices on mixers for paint mills. 


Mixer, 


Mixing and Filling Machine. — Piedmont 
Laboratories, C. E. Duckett, Secy.-Treas., 
Clinton, S. C.—Mixing and filling machine for 
salve with petrolatum base. 

Mixing Machinery.—Victory Manufacturing 
Co., Chas. A. Tooe, Prest.-Mgr., Lake Charles, 
Qa.—Data and prices on mixing machinery. 

Paint Mills.—J. P. Mason, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Data and prices on paint mills; hand and 
power. 

Monotors.—West Virginia Eagle Coal Co., 
1101 Unien 
monotors. 

Mixer (Concrete), , etce.—Rogersville 
Co., Rogersville, Tenn.—Prices on second- 
hand concrete mixer and concrete-block ma- 
chine; good condition. 

Monitors.—Kalbaugh Coal Co., T. F. Shaf- 
fer, Secy.-Treas., Box 370, Cumberland, Md.— 
2 monitors, 

Motor.—Fleigh Motor & Tire Co., Robert 
B. Fleigh, Prop., 670-672 Oak Hill Ave., 
Hagerstown, Md.—Bids until Mar. 31; motor. 


Motors.—Hercules Plaster Board Co., Guy | 


A. Howard, Prest.-Gen. Mgr., Hampton, Va. 
50 H. P. 220-volt 3-phase 60-cycle A. C. mo- 
tor; 10 H. P. 220-volt 3-phase 60-cycle A. C. 
motor; 5 H. P. 220-volt 3-phase 60-cycle A. C. 
motor; each 1200 R. P. M. 

Motors.—Edward A. Whaley & Co., Nor- 

folk, Va. — Motors; plans 
Reardon, Jr., Electrical 
Trust Bldg. 
National Screen Co., Suffolk, Va.— 
Two 7% or 10 H. P. motors; plans from 
Henry B. Reardon, Jr., Electrical Engr., 
Bankers’ Trust Bldg. 


Engr., Bankers’ 


Motors.- 


Motors.—Richardson Gin Co., 300 Goodwyn /' 


Bldg., Charleston, W. Va.—Steel | 


Mill | 


from Henry B. | 


Stills, 1 to 4-in. pipe, gas engines, generators, 
| 50 to 3500-bbl. steel tanks, boilers; for 200- 
| bbl. refinery. 
Oxygen Equipment.—Howard & Hester, 


' mfg. equipment. 
Paving. — City of Alexandria, La., T. J. 
Texada, Secy.—Pave Huffman St.; stone; 
concrete gutters; bids opened Dec. 16; plans, 
etc., with W. H. Sylvester, City Engr. 
Paving.—Fayette County Commrs., 
Mahan, Clerk, Fayetteville, W. Va.—Bids un- 
til Jan. 5; pave 8 mi. Midland Trail through 
Nuttall Dist.; Portland cement concrete; bi- 
tuminous macadam (penetration), ete.; speci- 
fications, ete., with J. K. McGrath, Road 
Engr. 

' Paving.—City of Winona, Miss.—Bids about 
Feb. 1; street paving; M. L. Culley, Engr., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Paving.—City of Clearwater, Fla., W. H. 
Freeman, Clk.—Readvertise for bids on 22,000 
yds. brick, asphalt block or sheet asphalt 
pavement; J. N. Drew, City Engr. 

Paving.—City of Charleston, W. Va., Bon- 

{ner H. Hill, City Mgr.—Improve Clendennin 

St.; 1300 sq. yds. paving; bids opened Dec. 

13; information with Ernest Bruce, City 

Engr. 

Paving.—-Wilkes County Commrs. 
and Revenues, 8S. H. McLendon, 

Washington, Ga.—Bids until Jan. 


Chrmn., 


20; 5.236 


mi. road on Athens and Augusta Highway; | 


Federal Project No. 92; 
yds. paving; vitrified brick, 
crete, Topeka mix, bituminous macadam, 
bituminous macadam, Finley method; plain 
concrete paving; plans, ete., on file at Wash- 
ington; State Highway Engr., Atlanta, and 
with H. S. Jaudon Engineering Co., Project 
Engr., Elberton and Savannah, Ga. 


49,152 sq. 
asphaltic con- 


Georgia 


Paving.—City Commr. Streets and Public 
Improvements, J. P. Ramsey, Commr., 
Springfield, Mo.—Bids until Dee. 16; con- 
crete paving on Harrison St.; concrete side- 
walk on Concord St.; plans, ete., with O. D. 
Chrisman, City Engr. 


Paving.—Cook County Commrs. Roads and 


Roads | 


Revenues, E. E. Mathis, Chrmn., Adel, Ga.— | 


| Bids until Jan. 7; 14.79 mi. paved road on 


National Highway; Georgia Federal-Aid 
Project No. 90; 86,787.78 sq. yds. paving; 
| vitrified brick; asphaltic concrete; Topeka 


mix; bituminous macadam; bituminous mac- 
adam Finley method; reinforced concrete; 
plain concrete paving; plans, etc., on file at 
Adel and with H. S. Jaudon Engineering 
Co., Consit. Engr., Elberton and Savannah, 
Ga. 


Institute, Memphis, Tenn.—15 H. P. motor; | 


550 volts; D. C.; good second-hand; prompt | 


shipment. 


Picking Table.—Kalbaugh Coal Co., T. F. 
Shaffer, Secy.-Treas., Box 370, Cumberland, 
| Md.—Small picking table. 


Motors.—Southern Equipment Co., Colum- | 


bia, S. C.—To represent bfrs. of motors. 
Motor.—Hardwood Manufacturing Co., 8. 
L. Williams, Mgr., 709 Johnson St., Charlotte, 
NW. C.—Motor. 
Motor (Electric).—-Machinery & FEngineer- 
ing Materials Branch, Regular Supplies Div., 


Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Bids 
until Dec. 17; 2 H. P. single-phase electric 


motor; circular M. E, 121. 

Nail (Horseshoe) Machinery.—United Ma- 
chine Works, 57 W. 3d St., 
Horseshoe nail machinery; export shipment. 

Oil.—Hercules Plaster Board Co., 
Howard, Prest.-Gen. Megr., 
Fuel oil. 


Guy A. 
Hampton, 


Oil, ete.—Sanitary Engineering Co., 636 E. 
7th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. — Pine oil, 
steam or solvent process good strained E 
grade rosin; sodium hydroxide. 


Oil Refinery Equipment.—Dixie Refining 
Ce 498 Intersouthern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


New York.— | 


Va.— | 


Pipe.—Dunlap-Delaney Oil Co., 449 Wiess 
sldg., Beaumont, Tex.—6-8-12-in. pipe. 


Pipe.—Elliott, Jones & Co., Elliott Jones, 
Prest., Frost Bldg., San Antonio, Tex.—2-3-4 


5-6-in. pipe. 
Pipe.—Wertz Florist, Inc., R. E. Eastman, 
Mer., Pulaski, Va.—-Pipe for greenhouse. 
Piping.—John G. Duncan Co., Jackson and 
Central Sts., Knoxville, 
| prices on % mi. good 2-in. black wrought- 
iron pipe; for immediate shipment. 
Piping.—National Screen Co., Suffolk, Va.— 


Piping system; plans from Henry B. Rear- 
don, Jr., Electrical Engr., Bankers’ Trust 
Bldg. 

Pipe Machine.—Geo. J. Adams, 39 South 


St., New York.—6-in. power-driven pipe ma- 
chine. 

Planer and Matcher, etc.—Lewter F. 
Hobbs, Box 483, Norfolk, Va.—First-class re- 
built planer and matcher to handle 8x18-ft. 
lumber; band resaw to carry 4-in. blade. 


Tenn.—Jobbers’ | 


Stovall, N. C.—Data and prices on oxygen ; 


— 





Planer.—Pennsylvania Equipment Co., 1499 
Chestnut St., Philadeluhia, Pa.—30x30 planer 
| with 10-ft. bed. 


Planer and Matcher.—Hardwood Manufae. 
turing Co., 8. L. Williams, Mgr., 709 Johnson 


+ St., Charlotte, N. C—Planer and matcher, 


Cc. B. | 


ts writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


Plate Glass.—See Building Supplies, 

Print Machine. — American Woodworking 
Corp., 11 Uhler St., Baltimore, Md.—Print 
machine for toy factory. 

Pulleys.—See Machine Tools. 

Pump.—Statesville Wood Products Co., B, 
M. Purdy, Megr., Statesville, N. C.—Smah 
steam pump for boiler feed. 

Pumps.—Hartsville Ice & Fuel Corp., G, 
A. Wilson, Mgr., Hartsville, 8. C.—Data and 
prices on centrifugal and deep-well pumps. 

Pump and Heater. — Makepeace Box & 
Lumber Co., Sanford, N. C.—Pump and heat- 


' er combined for 100 H. P. boiler; prefer Mof- 


fatt. 
Pump (Sand).—Hackley Morrison Co., Box 
1337, tichmond, Va.—Second-hand 10-in, 
sand pump for sand and gravel. 
Pyrometer. — Edward A. Whaley & Co. 
Norfolk, Va. — Combined indicating and 


| recording pyrometer; plans from Henry B. 


Reardon, Jr., Electrical Engr., Bankers’ 


Trust Bldg. 


Rails. — Bowers Coal Co., J. P. Bryan, 
Secy.-Treas., Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Rails. 
Rails.—Kalbaugh Coal Co., T. F. Shaffer, 


Secy.-Treas., Box 370, Cumberland, Md.—4000 
ft. 30, 35 or 40-lb. rails; 7000 ft. 16 or 20-Ib. 
rails. 

Refinery Supplies.—See Mining Machinery, 
etc. 

Road Construction.—Lee County Commrs., 
J. F. Garner, Clerk, Fort Myers, Fla.—Bids 
until Dec. 19; roads; bridges and culverts; 
plans, ete., on file. 

Road Construction. — Jonesville Township 
Commrs., J. M. Gault, Chrmn., Jonesville, 8. 
C.—Bids until Dec. 22; 3.8 mi. topsoil road 
between Jonesville and Grindal Shoals 
bridge; 13,000 cu. yds. grading; 10,800 cu. 
yds, topsoil; plans, etc., on file. 

Road Construction.—Flagler County Com- 
missioners, J. G. Geiger, Clerk, Bunnell, Fla. 
Bids until Jan. 12; grade, draim and hard 
surface 3% mi. Deen Rd.; bridges; plans, 
ete., with Peter Kendrick, Civil Engr. 

Road Construction.—Flagler County Com- 
missioners, J. G. Geiger, Clerk, Bunnell, Fla. 
Bids until Jan. 12; 26 mi. roads in Shell 
Bluff Special Road and Bridge Dist.; ojus 
rock, coquina rock or periwinkle shell; 40 
mi. road in Haw Creek Special Road and 
Bridge Dist.; 50,000 cu. yds. coquina rock; 
700 ft. bridges; plans, etc., with S. C. Stal- 
lings, County Engr. 

Road Construction.—Livingston Parish Po- 
lice Jury, Springville, La.—Bids until Jan. 
5; gravel roads in Dists. 1, 2 and 3; $560,000 
available; Mr. Formy, Engr., Hammond, La. 

Road Construction.—Logan County Com- 
missioners, W. F. Farley, Prest., Logan, W. 
Va.—Bids about March 1; grade and hard 
surface 50 mi. road; bridges; $1,000,000; J. 
N. Smith, County Engr. 

Road Construction. — Greenwood County 
Highway Comsn., E. I. Davis, Secy., Room 21, 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Greenwood, S. C.—Bids un- 
til Dec. 19; 5.275 mi. Troy road; Project No. 
3; 12,300 cu. yds. top-soil; 6.79 mi. Ninety-six 
road; Project No. 4; 15,830 cu. yds. top-soil; 


plans, ete., with B. R. Cowherd, Jr., Engr. 
Room 201, Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Road Construction. — Union Township 


Highway Comsn., E. W. Stone, Secy., Union, 
S. C.—Bids until Dec. 18; 16.78 mi. topsoil 
road; 48,156 cu. yds. topsoil surfacing; 
plans, ete., with W. B. Deneen, Engr., Union, 
and State Highway Engr., Columbia, S. C. 
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Rollers.—Maryland Equipment & Supply 
Co., Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Second- 
band 5 and 10-ton tandem road rollers. 

Road Rollers. — Hodgson Machinery Co., 
997 Holston National Bank Bldg., Knoxville, 
Tenn.—Two 10-ton three-wheel Monarch road 
rollers. 

Roofing.—J. G. White, Grover, N. C.— 
Prices on galvanized-iron roofing. 

Roofing.—City, J. J. Hayes, Mayor, Vicks- 
burg, Miss.—Bids at office city clerk until 
Jan. 5 for roof on city hospital; plans and 
specifications at office city engineer. 

Roofing.—City Clerk, Vicksburg, Miss.— 
Bids until Jan. 5 for roof on city hospital. 


Safe.—See Bank Fixtures. 
Safe.—See Bank Equipment. 
Saws, Hardware, etce.—Panama Canal, A. 


L. Flint, General Purchasing Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Bids until Dec. 29 to furnish: 
Stay-bolt iron; steel; brass; bronze; copper; 
lead; solder; bolts; rivets; washers; saws; 
door handles; iron beds; bathtubs; sinks; 
closet bowls and seats; slate; record books; 
gold leaf; library paste ; drawing, carbon and 
bond paper; sulphuric acid; calcium chlo- 
ride; chloride of lime; foundry clay; putty; 
rosin, etc. Blank forms and information 
(Circular 1322) on application to offices of: 
Panama Canal; Asst. Purchasing Agents at 
24 State St., New York; 606 Common St., New 
Fort Mason, Iowa; San Francisvo; 
States Engr. offices throughout 


Orleans ; 
United 
country. 

Saws.—See Woodworking Machinery. 

Sawmill.—James B. Porter, Norfolk, Va.— 
Second-hand short log sawmill. 

Sawmill (Feed).—White Oak Corp., John- 
son City, Tenn.—6-in, shotgun or direct-act- 
ing steam feed; good condition. 

Sawmills.—A. D. Spengler, Raymond, Miss. 
Names and addresses. manufacturers small 
portable sawmills. 

Sealing Machinery.—Victory Manufacturing 
Co., Chas. A, Toce, Prest.-Mgr., Lake Charles, 
La.—Data and prices on machinery for seal- 
ing boxes. 

Seating.—L. H. Hardy, Atlantic, N. C.—To 
contract for manufacture of church pews. 

Sprayer. — American Woodworking Corp., 
11 Uhler St., Baltimore, Md.—Sprayer for toy 
factory. 


Sewers.—Board of Public Works, Kansas 
City, Mo.—Bids in Jan.; construct $75,000 
sewers; plans, etce., from Paul Hartung, 
Engr. 

Shafting, ete.—Fleigh Motor & Tire Ce., 
Robert B. Fleigh, Prop., 670-672 Oak Hill 
Ave., Hagerstown, Md.—Bids until Mar. 31; 


line shafting. 

Shovel. Maryland Equipment 
Co., Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Model 
21 Marion shovel with %-yd. dipper. 

Sheet Metal.—Crescent Sheet Metal Co., 320 
Walnut St., Ranger, Tex.—Prices on 16 to 30 
gauge sheet metal; per carload. 

Shoe (Horse) Machinery.— United Ma- 
chine Works, 57 W. 3d St., New York.— 
Mchy. to mfre. horseshoes; export shipment. 

Signs (Metal).—Lufkin Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lufkin, Tex.—-Names and addresses 
manufacturers enameled street signs. 

Steel Building.—Drawer K, Gordonsville, 
Va.—Second-hand sectional all-steel building, 
1 story, 30x60 or 60xS0 ft. 


Shovels.—Easton Machinery Co., Box 41, 
Phillipsburg, N. J.—Model 20 Marion shovel; 
45 to 50-ton standard-gauge shovel; descrip- 
tion and location. 

Stokers. — Calhoun Machinery Exchange, 
419 S. Macomb Ave., El Reno, Okla.—4 sets 
mechanical stokers for 18-ft. by 72-in. return 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all eoncerned 


tubular boilers; all alike; standard make; 
good condition. 
Structural Steel.—See Building Material. 
Tanks.—United States Salvage Co., ° 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O.—300 and 
gal. steel and wooden tanks. 


Helcules 





500- 


Tank and Tower. Plaster Board 


Co., Guy <A. Howard, Prest.-Gen. Mgr. 
Hampton, Va.—30,000 to 50,000-gal. tank and 
tower. 


Telephone Equipment.—Lake Charles Canal 
Co., Lake Charles, La.—Second-hand 
ment for 7 to 10 mi. telephone line, including 
60 or 8 boxes, etc. 


equip- 


Telephone System.—Edward A. Whaley & 
Co., Norfolk, Va.—Intercommunicating tele- 
phone system; plans from Henry B. Reardon, 
Jr., Electrical Engr., Bankers’ Trust Bldg 

Textile, etc.—Gillespie Bros. & Co., H. J. 
Fallot, 11 Broadway, New York.—Agencies in 


Australia for following: Hosiery; under- 
wear; soft geods; gloves; shoes; house fur- 
nishings; hardware; aluminum goods; en- 


ameled ware; novelties of all kinds. 
Furniture.—J. E. 
furniture 


Theater Equipment and 
Alford, McComb, Miss.—Prices on 
and equipment for theater. 

Tile Flooring.—J. H. Pickett, Grafton, W. 
Va.—Prices on tile flooring for building 80x 
24 ft. 

Turbo Units.—Geo,. J. Adams, 39 South St., 
New York.—Two 1200 K. W. turbo units, 60- 


| eycle, 3-phase, 2300 volts. 


& Supply 


Trucks.—See Airplane Supplies. 
Vats.—Pinkham Associates, Ince., 
Me.—Several dye vats; 


Portland, 
new or second-hand 


Vault.—See Bank Fixtures. 


Vault.—See Bank Equipment. 
Vitrolite Products.—B. K. Mfg. Co., R. E. 
Edwards, Richmond, Ind.—Names and ad- 


dresses mfrs. vitrolite products, 


Water-works.—L. Sterling Wagner, 4 FE. 
Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. - 
water equipment, pump, 
residence. 


Prices on 
electric ete., for 

Well-drilling Machinery.—Caledonia Oil 
Co., Henderson, Tex.—Bids until Jan. 15; 
well-drilling mehy.; C. J. Greene, Engr., 
Timpson, Tex. 

Wheels.—Kalbaugh Coal Co., T. F. 
Secy.-Treas., Box 370 
plane wheels 


Shaffer, 
Cumberland, Md Set 


Wire. Kalamazoo, Mich.—Wite; 
any gauge, 

Wire Baskets.—J. D 
Names and addresses 


cotton harvesting 


D'Arcy, 
any quantity. 

Wilson, Bailey, N. ©€. 
mfrs. wire baskets fer 
Americaa 
Baltimere, 


Machinery. 
Uhler St., 
for toys 


Woodworking 
Woodworking Corp., 11 
Md.— Woodworking machinery 
Machinery. Consolidated 
Pa Bolter 


Woodworking 


Handle Co., Fisherton, with in- 


serted tooth, 40-in. saw; hand-feed ripsaw; 
box hoard cut-off saw; emery stand outfit 
for gumming circular saws; hoist to attach 
to truck for loading heavy billets; lathe for 


jeck handles and trolley poles; hickory han 


dle material 


Railroad Construction 


Railways. 

Ala., Dothan.—The report that the 
Georgia Railway contemplates extending from 
Lockhart, Ala., to Fla., about & 
niles, is denied 


Central 
Munson, 
Ga., Americus is been made 
to extend the railroad of 


Co. to Americus, about 10 mi J. 1 
Byromville, Ga., is Prest 


A proposition }t 


Lumber 
Morton, 


the Georgia 


Ky., Whitesburg.—Construction of a 15-mi 


branch up Smoots Creek, starting at Dalna, 
near Whitesburg, has been begun by the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. to serve coal 
operations It will reach Little Colly Creek 
and go thence to the headwaters o Rock 
house Creek Hi. C. Williams is Ch. Eng. of 
Constr, at Louisville, Ky 

Tex., Lufkin.—P. A. McCarthy of Lufkin 


will, it is reported, make survey for an elec- 
tric railway to connect Taylor, Temple, Bel- 
ten and Austin, work to begin immediately. 

W. Va., Glen Glen Jean 
& Eastern Railway has begun tracklaying on 
4 mi, branch to Lee Coal Co.'s 
Mill Creek. A Keathley & Co. of 


Jean.—Kanawha 


mine Via 
Huntington, 


W. Va., has grade contract, and Janutolo & 
Co., Graham, W. Va masonry and bridge 
contract W. MeKell is Gen. Mgr 

Street Raiiways. 

Ky., Newport.—Licking Valley Street Rail- 
way Co., capital $25,000, is chartered: incor- 
porators, Joseph B. Andrews, Wm. N. An- 
drews, Joseph Gaff and Frank M. Andrews, 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work, 
a@unicipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest, 


are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. 


We invite information 


ef this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, as well 


es from Southern readers. 
as from advertisers. 


Wage System to Make Steady Workers. 

A. H. Kemper of Dayton, O., has issued a 
small booklet called Kemper’s Wage Rate Sys 
tem which, he says, is offered to the public 
with the idea of solving to a certain extent 
differences between capital and labor. His 
system aims at production, and it is designed 
to affect more particularly that class known 
as the floating labor element, as well as such 
workers as are satisfied with the amount of 
money they can earn in three or four days 
of a week. The object is to make them steady 
workers. To this end Mr. Kemper proposes 
that the highest wage per hour shall be paid 
to the men who work full time, while those 
who do not work full time shail get a lower 
rate of wage per hour. At the back of the 
book is presented a series of questions and 
answers showing the working of the system, 
the main object of which is fullest co-opera- 
tion between employers and employes. Tables 
present its operation in plain figures. 


| builders, 


News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 


Manufacturing Facilities 

The Pollak Steel Co., large 
of railroad car axles, locomotive forgings and 
forgings for 


Greatly Enlarged. 


manufacturers 


and machine 


their South 


heavy marine 


have recently added t 


Chicage plant facilities for making drop 
forgings for automobiles, tractors and agri 


cultural and to their Cincinnati 


plant an extension for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile parts 


implements, 


The company has also acquired 


the Marion (Ohio) rolling mill of the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co. of Chicago, which is 
concentrating in the Chicago district, where 
it has large new construction under way. The 
Marion deal comprises all contracts, land, 
buildings and machinery, raw and finished 
| materials and supplies The Marion mill, 
which is in full operation, with plenty ef 
orders booked ahead, adds to the Pollak line 
the manufaeture of shapes, angles and bars, 
including reinforcing bars for the building 


trades, agricultural implement manufacturers 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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trade In 
manufacture of auto parts 


and the tractor and automobile 


addition to the 





and other specialties, which cannot be esti 
mated on a tonnage basis, the Pollak Com 
pany now has a capacity of forged and rolled 
products of about 300,000 tons a year 
Will Build Immediately. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass., have decided that general 
conditions warrant immediate completion of 
a rather extensive building program The 
contract for the entire project, which calls 


for the expenditure of approximately $300,000, 
and includes work at Providence, R. L, as 
well as in Worcester, has been let to the 
Aberthaw Construction Co. of Boston Part 





of the work is already completed, the company 
having erected a coke-storage building at 
Worcester, and an extension to the foundry 
in Providence is well on the way to com 
pletion The new work includes the erection 
of a six-story building on the site of the 
present forge shop at Worcester. Plans are 
by Lockwoed, Greene & Co., from sketches by 
the owner's engineer 
Chicago Branch Open Soon. 


Baltimore an 
fia 
soon. It will 


rhe Belting Co. of 
nounces 
branch at Chicago to be 
be at 549 Washington St., Clinton 
St., in the the district, 
and it will carry a large and complete stock 

Fielder 1. Schillinberg, Jr., who 
in charge at the New York office of 
the company, has been transferred to Chicago, 
will be that branch. 
Pressing needs of reconstruction times, caused 
mechanical activity, 
are responsible for the new service station to 


Gandy 


the proposed establishment « 


open 
corner of 
heart of machinery 
of belting 
has been 


where he manager of 
by enormous increase of 


adequately meet demands by keeping complete 


stocks nearby for quick filling of orders. 
Plant Adds Another Big Building. 
The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. of Cleve 
land, O., has been compelled by the phe 


nomenal growth of its business to add to its 
plant a new 4-story building with 30,000 addi 


tional feet of floor space. The facilities of 


the entire plant are devoted to the manufac 
ture of portable electric drills, reamers and 
grinders, the great demand for them being 
a result of widespread recognition of their 
superior features During the war the port- 
able drills were extensively used in ship 
building, and one application of one of these 


in a light buggy 
from place to 
holes in 


machines was to suspend it 
that it 
counter 


frame so was moved 


place to bore rivet plates 
Holes up to 
drilled in 

sizes the portable 


building 


diameter can be 


its smaller 


inches in 
or steel. In 


two 
easily iron 
electric drill is extensively 
automobiles. F. H. Zulauf, 
seem practically in 


used in 
sales manager, says they 
dispensable wherever industry 


These 


precision, 


competitive 


machines made with ex 
and 


quired on each part 


eXists are 


treme seven inspections are re 


Furthermore, after each 


machine is put together it is subjected to two 
tests under severe working conditions—one 
for 1% hours, and another (after it has been 


taken down, inspected and reassembled) for 30 
minutes, 


Research Laboratory Established. 

4 place of interest and study is to be 
found in the newly established research labo 
ratory of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jer 
sey City, N. J It is close to the works, but 
far enough away to avoid vibrations liktly 
to disturb the delicate instruments The 


building is a large 20-room house, formerly the 
manse of a Presbyterian church. In 
this and complete 
laboratory the company will be better able to 
their clays, graphites and other 


Seotch 


very much larger more 


alvze all 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it 


materials that enter into the Dixon crucibles. 
They shall also be able to make microphoto 
graphs of all materials that require micro- 
scopic study In other words, they shall ex- 
pect to have what they have started out to 


a complete research laboratory where- 
in their staff of chemists will be able to study 
the 


Dixon company and its world-wide clientele 


and to produce results of great value to 


Change of Partnership. 


Burge & Stevens, architects, 140 


Peachtree 


St. Atlanta, announce that Walter E. Conk 
li has entered the firm, the new style being 
Burge, Stevens & Conklin This firm began 
business last January, and have executed 
many important commissions and contracts. 





Mr. Conklin has been connected with the pro 
fession for several years 
Machinery in Demand. 

The Southern Equipment Co. has begun 
business at Columbia, 8S. C., and wishes to 
get in communication with manufacturers of 
boilers, motors, laundry and dry-cleaning ma- 
chines, as well as of laundry and cleaners’ 
supplies. The company is about to close con- 
tracts for the complete equipment of several 
new laundries, and prompt deliveries of 


standard makes are desired. 


Trade Literature. 





Western Electric Magazine. 
the 
commemorates 
Western Electrie Co., but 
owing to the recent strike in 
which made it a month 
extremely num- 
the half-century of 
progress of the 
is excellently illus- 
pictures are repro- 
which are 


Electric 
anniver- 


Western 
the 59th 


November issue of 
which 
the 


issued, 


The 
News, 
sary of was 
lately 
the printing trades, 
late. This is an 
ber, telling, as it 
accomplishment 
The 

some of 

old 


interesting 

does, of 
and steady 
magazine 
the 
illustrations, 


company 
trated, and 


duectiens of very 


interesting; for insta@Mmce, one representing a 
lecture by Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, and the use of the telephone in 


connection with his laboratory 14 miles away 


from the point where the lecture was de- 

livered. This issue is full of interest from 

the first to the last page 

Suilding Ordinance for Small Cities and 
Towns. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso 

ciation, Chicago, has issued in a small book 

a form of building ordinance to meet the de 


law affecting or relating to 
the construction, alteration or 


buildings in 


for such a 


limits 


mand 
fire and 
communities of 30,000 


further 


repair of 


population or less It is remarked 


that a thorough canvass of the field has re 
vealed that there are more than 1000 such 
cities in the United States without any build- 


intended to 
ordinary 


ing regulations. It is serve as a 


reasonable regulation of building 


construction where congestion is not abnor- 


mal. Changes and revisions may be made to 
suit local conditions, but the general ‘pro 
visions of the ordinance will doubtless be 
found acceptable to all who turn to the book 


for advice 


Sandblast Equipment, Etc. 
The 
Mil manufactur 


juipment, have issued 


Hagerstown 
sandblast and allied 


i very handsome bul 


Corporation, 


ers ¢ 


letin deseriptive of its origi: and 


briefly 


rowth The book is richly illustrated with 


pictures of the various shops and offices of 


the corporation, in addition to which are 


installations which 
industrial plants 


s of 


sundry other half-tor 


have been made at different 


Ilow widely the VPangborn productions are 
usel may be comprehended by the fact that 
there are 2185 different industries in which 


will be of advantage to all concerned 





they are employed The I’ rborn m; 
chine was built 15 years ago and sines the 
the company has grown treme sly. Its 
eginnings were in a comparati small es 
tablishment at Jersey City, but 1915 j 
erected a large plant at Hagerstown, wher 
superior technical skill, comple manufae 


turing facilities and harmonious 


were perfectly 


organization 
to fulfill its jy 

work. Lt 

John ¢ 


combined 


and extensive 





Pangborn is president, Pangbort 


vice-president, and Charles 8S. Lane, seer 
tary and treasurer 
° 
Mast Hoist Bucket Plant 
The Insley Manufacturing Co. of ‘nodiap 
apolis, Ind., has perfected the Insley mast 


hoist bucket plant for use in connection witb 


comparatively small concrete placing jobs, as 
for 


bridges, 


small buildings, 


elevators, 


instance silos, short-span 


concrete certain classes of 
limited yardages are 


is fully descr 


foundations, ete., where 


necessary. This plant bed in a 


new folder issued by the company, and witb 
distinct illustrations the operations of the in 
stallation are made readily comprehensible 


described as being simple in construe 


and absolutely reliable. 


It is 
tion 


OBITUARY. 
Cornelius Kennedy 


street 


veteran 
home in 


Kennedy, a 
died at 


Cornelius 
contractor, 


paving 


his Parkersburg 


W. Va., recently, aged 83 years. Mr. Kennedy 
entered the paving business in the early 
80's and laid the first brick street paving 


in many cities in West Virginia and Ohio, as 
well as in the western part of Maryland. He 
took an active part in construction work 
until within a few months of his death, being 
member of C. Kennedy & Sons, street 
Recently Mr. Kennedy dis 


sqnior 
and road builders. 


posed of his interests to the Kennedy Con 
struction Co., of which his son, John R 
Kennedy, who has been associated with him 


from boyhood, is president and general mas 
and it contracts is 
Virginia 


ager, now has extensive 


West 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Ark., Blytheville First National Bank 
capital $100,000, applied for charter Arthur 
L. Adams and others 

Ark., Greenwood First National Bank 18 


from Citizens 
Capital $% 


Greenwood Change of name 


National Bank of Greenwood.) 


oo. I. H. Nakdimen, Prest.: F. T. Gunther 
V.-P V. R. Brownfield, Cashier 
Ark Hughes.—Vlanters National Bank 
ipital $30,00 chartered RB. Cc. Peuncey 
I'rest.: Wm. A. Spivey, Cashier 
I). ¢ Washington.—Liberty National Bank 
eapital $250,000, conversion of Liberty Savings 
Pat applied for charter G. O. Walson 
1410 New York Ave and others 
Fla., Sebring.—Highlands Bank & Trust Co.. 
capital stock $50,000, is chartered. Geo. E 
Sebring is Prest.; Ira Rigdon and John H 
*Garst, V.-Ps Florence H. Meliza, Secy 


Treas. and Cash 





Ga., Cordele.—Cordele Bank & Trust Co., 4 
new concern, capital stock $100,000, is char 
tered. J. A. Otwell, Prest.; R. R. Harris and 
W. P. Fleming, V.-Ps.; George T. White 
Cashier: George M. Bazemore, Asst. Cashier 


Begins business early in January. 
(Continued on Page 152) 
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<C.P.T, 


” Tractor 








Reg, US. Pat OF 


is a 


Cross-Country 





ae ge 


ee §=Locomotive! 





ONTRACTORS, Engineers, Road-builders, City, 
Township and County officials are using “Caterpillars” 
on just the sort of work you have to do. 


The Holm-Page Company, Henry, Ill., is a typical case. A 10-ton “Caterpillar” 
is hauling six 3!.-yard bottom dump trailers ona 3! 4-mile haul, averaging 400 ton- 
miles per day at a cost of .095c per ton-mile. On grading work thistractor pulls a 
Rip Snorter Grader, taking a 4-inch cut, 8 feet wide in the toughest yellow clay. 
The “Caterpillar” sets its own standards of design, construction and perform- 
ance. Performance—-doing the work—is what counts! 








Write us and we will undertake to prove to your satisfaction 
that the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ is needed in YOUR work. 


Branches and Th HOLT . ] ee and 
oe e Manufacturing Co.INC. oss" 
‘] . . rr ” . — -! 
Fargo. ND. | There is but One “CASERPIAR™- HOLT builds it. San Francisco, Cal 
mae i Bip sty Ea 
a a Peoria, Illinois ( algary, Alberta 
New York, N. Y. Factories: Peoria, IIl., and Stockton, Cal. London, E. C, 
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Ga., Maysville.—Maysville Bank, capital $25,- 
000, is chartered. Incorporators: M. C. San- 
ders, C. N. Wilson and J. O. Bryan. 


Ky., Knifley—farmers’ Bank, capital $15,- 
000, is incorporated; incorporators, W. T. 
Hendricksen, Charles D. Campbell and L. R. 
Chelf. 

Ky., Somerset.—Citizens’ 
capital $100,000, chartered. 
Bank of Somerset. W. R. 
G. W. Hill, Cashier. 

La., Cedar Grove.—Home 
Association: capital $500,000, is 
Directors: U. S. Bartmess, W. F. 
Cc. Blume, N. L. Hudson, O. 8. 


National Bank, 
Succeeds Citizens’ 
Johnston, Prest. ; 


Building & Loan 
chartered. 
Payne, Dr. 


others. 
La., Elton.—First National Bank, capital 
$50,000, chartered. G. A. Courtney, Prest.; 


H. V. Kennedy, Cashier 

La., New Orleans.—Union Indemnity Co., a 
new concern, capital $500,000, surplus $500,000, 
is chartered. Will begin business Jan. 1 at 830 
Union St. W. Irving Moss is Prest.; Mike M. 
Moss, Edward Kory, L. M. Pool, R. 8. Hecht 
and F. P. Vaccaro, V.-Ps.; Arthur 8S. Huey, 
Secy., and Horace Brownell, Treas. 

Md., Cumberland.—Liberty Trust Co; capi- 
tal $1,000,000, is chartered. Directors are: 
Hugh A. McMullen, B. A. Richmond, C. A. 
Brown, D. C. Marshall, H. J. Glick, G. D. 
Landwehr and others. 

M4., Easton.—Liberty Bank chartered, cap- 
ital $25,000, surplus $10,000, has begun busi- 
ness. Dr. Charles F. Davidson is president; 
Howard Towers, vice-president, and U. 
Frank Carroll, cashier. 

Miss., MceComb.—Mechanics’ Building and 
Loan Association, capital stock $25,000, is 
chartered; incerporators, Thad B. Lampton 
of Jacksen, B. F. Lampton and K. G. Price 
ef McComb. 

Miss., Waynesboro. — Bank of Wayne 
County, capital steck $25,000, is being organ- 
ized ; incerperators, M. G. McNair, H. C. Her- 
ring, Geo. Taylor, J. T. Ward, J. A. Pattillo. 

Mo., St. Louis 
is being organized by negro citizens. 


Mecca Trust & Banking Co 
Capital 


stock $200,0000, paid-in capital $11,000. Dr. 
Chas. H. Phillips is Prest.; C. H. Turpin, 
V.-P.; E. L. Harris, Treas.; J. H. Evans, 
Secy. 


N. C., Potecasi.—Bank of Potecasi, capital 
stock $10,600, paid up $5000, is chartered. E. 
R, Bridgers of Milwaukee, A. D. Bridgers of 
Potecasi and others are incorporators. 

Okla., Nelagoney.—First State Bank of Nela 
goney, capital $25,000, is chartered. Incorpora- 
tors: A. E. Selby, Nelagoney; J. R. McCoy, 
Bigheart; John L. Bird, Pawhuska. 

Okla., Terral.—First National Bank, capital 
$25,000, applied for charter. R. M. Hunt and 
others. 

Okla., Verden.—First State 
capital $15,000, is chartered. 
Nov. 25. L. D. Galloway is 
Hyndman and E. D. Foster, 
Roosevelt, Cash. 

8. C., York.—People’s Bank & Trust Co. and 
the First National Bank of Yorkville are to 
be consolidated under the name of the former 
according to plans awaiting the approval of 
stockholders; capital to be increased from 
$60,000 to $100,000; C. L. Cobb, Prest., and J. 
H. B. Jenkins, Jr., Cashier People’s Bank & 
Trust Co. 


3ank of Verden, 
Began business 
Prest.; J. A. 
wen: € &. 


Tex., Hugo.—Hugo State Bank, capital $75,- 
000, is chartered. Incorporators: E. 
F. M. Phillips, L. J. Phillips, all of Hugo. 

Tex., Rice.—First National Bank, 
$25,000, applied for charter. W. A. 
and others. 


capital 
Stockard 


Tex., Spearman.—First 


Downer and 


| per cent 


C. Dysart, | 


National Bank of | 


Spearman, change from First National Bank 
of Hansford, Tex., capital $25,000, J. H. Cator, 
Prest.; F. L. V.-P.; E. J. Thayer, 
Cashier. 

W. Va., Wheeling —Quarter Savings Bank 
proposes to change its name to Quarter Sav- 
Trust Co., and to increase capital 
$100,000 to $250,000. Stockholders 
Mathison is Prest., and 


Carson, 


ings & 
stock from 
meet Dec. 22. G. J. 





J. F. Ebeling, Cashier. 
New Securities. 
Ala., Bessemer—(School).—Election Jan. 6 


for $200,000 of 5 per cent 30-year city bonds. 
Address M. J. Brooks, Prest. Board of Edu- 
cation. 

D. C., Washington—(School).—Bids will be 
received until 2 P. M. Jan. 8 for $1,000,000 of 4 
semi-annual 12%4-year average im- 
provement and $300,000 of 4 per cent semi- 
annual 9-24-year optional school bonds of 
Porto Rico. Address Col. Chas. C. Walcutt, 
Jr., Acting Chief of Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Fla., Clearwater—/Street).—Sold to John 
Nuveen & Co. of Chicago, at 95, $45,000 of 5 
30-year $1000 denomination bonds 
offered Nov. 19. 


per cent 


Fla., Mayo—(Road).—Voted Dec. 8 $400,000 | 
of Lafayette County bonds. Address County 
Commrs. 

Fla., Moore Haven—(Water-works, Light, 


Paving, Refunding).—Election Dec. 16 for $69,- 
000 of city bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Fla., Panama City—(Street).—Contemplated 
to issue $150,000 of city bonds. Address The 


Mayor. 

Fla., Ponce De Leon — (School). — Election 
Dec. 20 on $10,000 of bonds. Address The 
Mayor. . 

Fla., Titusville—(Road).—Election soon on 


$300,000 of Brevard County bonds. Address 
County Commrs. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—(School).—Bids wil! 
be received until Jan. 8 for $125,000 of 6 per 
cent §500 denomination 25-year serial bonds, 
dated Feb. 1, 1920, of School Dist. No. 1, Palm 
Beach County, voted Nov. 2. W. E. Keen is 
Supt. Public Instruction. 

Ga., Athens—(Street).—Special dispatch to 
the Manufacturers Record says: $150,000 of 5 
per cent. 30-year $1000 denomination city bonds, 


dated Feb. 1, 1920, were voted Dec. 10. Address 
James Burrows, Clerk. 
Ga., Grantville — (Water, Sewer). — Voted 


Dec. 6 $50,000 of 6 per cent 30-year serial $1000 
denomination city bonds. Date for bids not 
yet set. T. M. Zellars is Mayor. 

Ga., Maysville — (Water-works, Sewer). — 
Election Jan. 9 on $32,000 of water-works and 
sewer bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., McRae—(Extension of Power Plant, Ice 
Plant).—Sold to E. F. McRae at par $44,000 of 
5 per cent $1000 denomination 20-year bonds 
voted Oct. 9; dated Nov. 1, 1919. C. A. Ryals 
is City Clerk. 

Ga., Rome—(School, Jail, Hospital).—All of 
the $300,000 of 5 per cent 25-year serial $1000 
denomination Floyd County bonds were de- 
feated at the election Dec. 10. Emma Holder 
is Clerk County Commrs, 

Ky., Lexington — (School). — Date for bids 
not yet set for $400,000 of 5 per cent $1000 de- 
nomination bonds voted in Nov. to be dated 
Feb. 1. None will be sold until spring. Ad- 
dress J. ©. H. Simrall, Business Director 
Board of Education. 

Ky., Owensboro—(Funding).—Sold Dec. 10 at 
par and accrued interest to W. T. Ellis and 
Abe Baer of Owensboro, $28,500 of 5 per cent 
10-year (optional in 5 years) $500 denomina- 
tion city bonds, dated Nov. 1, 1919. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


rd 


Ky., Paris—(Road).—Particulars not decide 
for the $600,000 of Bourbon County bonds re. 
cently voted. Date of sale not yet set. ag. 
dress Catesby W. Spears, care of Bourbop 
County Roads Commrs. 


La., Alexandria—(Road).—Bids were askeg 
until Dec. 8 for 5 per cent. bonds of Rapides 
Parish as follows: Road District No. 1, $07. 
000; No. 12, $56,000; No. 14, $75,000; No. 5 
$55,000. Address T. C. Wheadon, Prest, Police 
Jury. 

La., Baton Rouge—(School).—Flection Jap. 
6 on $600,000 of 5 per cent 26-year bonds of 
School District No, 1, East Baton Rouge 
Parish. P. B. Greely is Prest. Parish Schoo} 
Board and W. B. Hatcher, Secy. 

La., Bell City—(Drainage).— Election Jan 
15 for $225,000 of bonds as follows: $135,000 of 
5 per cent. 30-year acreage and $90,000 of 5 per 
cent. 25-year ad valorem bonds of Bell City 


Drainage Dist. No. 1. Address H. A. Fonte 
not, Prest., Bell City. 
La., Bossier City—(Water-works Bids will 


be received until 7 P. M. Dec. 19 for $30,000 of 
5 per cent 40-year $500 denomination bonds 
|} voted Apr. 17, 1917, and dated Dec. 1, 1917. Ad. 
dress U. W. Hutchings, Clk. of Town Couneil. 
La., Crowley—(Drainage).—Election Dec, % 
on $175,000 bonds of Bayou Plaquemine-Wikof 
Drainage Dist., Arcadia Parish. Address Po- 
lice Jury. 

La., De Ridder—(School).—Election 
for Jan. 13 on $90,000 of bonds. 


called 
Address School 


Board. 
La., Eunice—(Street).—Election to be held 
soon for $150,000 of additional bonds. Address 


The Mayor. 

La., New Iberia—(School).—Bids will be re 
ceived until 9 A. M. Dec. 22 for $200,000 of 5 per 
cent $1000 denomination 30-year bonds of 
School Dist. No. 6, Iberia Parish, dated Apr. 
1, 1920. Address L. R. Tilly, Secy. Iberia Par- 
ish School Board. 

La., New Orleans—(Port).—$5,000,000 of é 
per cent $1000 and $500 denomination 29%-year 
average bonds are reported sold to the Hiber 
nia Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans and as 
ciates at par. Wm. D. Hudson is Prest. and 
Rene F. Clerc, Secy. Port Commrs. 

La., Opelousas—(Road).—Bids will be re- 
zeived until 11 A. M. Jan. 5 for $75,000 of 5 
per cent 40-year $1000 denomination bonds of 
Twelfth Road Dist., St. Landry Parish; 
dated July 1, 1919. Address Police Jury 

Md., Baltimore—(School).—Steps are being 
tuken looking to the issue of $5,000,000 of city 
bonds for schools. Authority will have to be 
obtained from the Legislature, which meets in 
January. Wm. F. Broening is Mayor. 

Md., Elkton—(Sewer).—Sold to Baker, Watts 
& Co., Townsend Scott & Son and Nelson, 
Cook & Co., all of Baltimore, $20,000 of 5 per 
cent. 25-year city bonds. 

Mo., Alton—(Road).—Election 
$300,000 of Oregon County bonds 
County Commrs. 

Miss., Aberdeen—(Road).—Reported sold 
to W. R. Compton Co., St. Louis, at 100.50. 
$24,000 of 5 per cent bonds of Road District 
No. 3, Monroe County. 

Miss., Cleveland—(Road).—Blection to be 
held Dee. 30 on $150,000 of Boyle Separate 
Road Dist.. Bolivar County, bonds. Address 
County Commrs. 

Miss. Jackson—(Imtprovement).—Sold te 
Merchants’ Bank & Trust Co., Capital Na- 
tional Bank, First National Bank and Jack- 
son State National Bank, at a premium of 
$300, $300,000 (part of $400,000 issue voted 
Nov. 4) of 5% per cent serial $500 denomina- 
tion bonds. 

Miss., Meridian — (Road). — Special eleetion 


Dec. 9 oD 
Address 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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ERE’S the ‘85% Macnesia’’ Heat Insulation that saves 
from a quarter to a third of your costly coal. 
If you own a power or heating plant—large or small, you 
are vitally interested in the coa/ saving value of this unsurpassed 
Pipe and Boiler Covering. 

Every few months this ‘‘85% Macnesia’’ covering saves 
enough coal to pay its own cost. This saving goes on year after 
year because ‘85% Macnesia” is practically indestructible 
with ordinary usage. 

Just how much coal you can save depends upon certain 
conditions. The exact amount is shown in the Table of 
Monthly Savings compiled by the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, and sent on request by the— 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, W. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs. The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. Swift, 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Penna. 


reprint by application 





Who Uses “85% Magnesia”? 


For Power 
All the ships of the U.S. Navy. The 
U.S. Shipping Board and the principal 
steamship lines. The leading railroads 
and locomotive builders, power plants, 
factories and users of every kind of 


steam power 


For Heating 

The Capitol, White House and Gov- 
ernment buildings in Washington (D 
C.). The most famous Municipal and 
Public buildings. The best known 
Hotels, Skyscrapers and other large 
buildings. Owners of homes, large and 
small. 

In fact, wherever heat is to be con 
served, “8 Magnesia” is recognized 


as the standard heat insulation 


The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin Penne 
Richard V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Peana. 


153 


Save your COAL by insulating your HEAT 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA, 721 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Dec 
dale County 
Miss., Moss 
for $25 
Mayor. 
Miss., 


issue 


Beat 3, Lauder 
Pistole is County Clk 
Election 
Address 


23 on $75,000 of bonds of 
W.R 
Point 
of 


Dec 


The 


(Street) 


30 wy) city bonds 


Contemplated 
Address Mayor 


vV (Paving) 


eksburg 
to $100,000 of bonds. 
Hayes. 

Mo., 
were defeated 
is Mayor 

Mo 
received 
of 5 
Madison 


bonds 


Byrd 


(Water) 
Dec. 2 


$50,000 


Ww. D 


Caruthersville 
it election 


he 
18 for $325 

bonds of 
of 


Bids 
Dec 


(Road) 
until 
year 


Sities 


Fredericktown will 
it is reported, 
1-20 


Ss 


000 per cent serial 


County is Clerk 
County 
Mo., 


election 


Neosho 
Nov 


(Road) defeated 
18, $750,000 of Newton Coun 


Reported 
at 
ty bonds. 

Bridge) .—$1,3% 


Dec 9 


Mo., Riehmond 
bonds of 
defeated 


> 
Road 


County 


and 


TE) Ray voted on were 


~~. € fessemer City (Sewer) 


Propo 


vote to complete the city 


Mayor 


on bonds sewernag 
system Address The 
Ss 


(Improvement) old to 


bonds 


N. C., Hertford 

Bruce Craven of Trinity, $200,000 city 
ee Hill—( Water, 
Jan. 20 


Snow Sewer) Bids will 


for $60,000 of 6 per cent 3% 


Le receiy until at not less than par 


bonds: de 


Address 
For 


year nomi 


E. I 


particulars 


to 
Clk 
Proposals Department 
Hill 
12 in 
for 


nation suit purchaser 


Lasnch, Town Commrs 


gee 
N. « 
reported 


Aid) 
Township 
Hookerton 

County 

Water 

d, it 


50.000 bonds 


(Railroad Election 
Hill 


from 


Snow 


Dee Snow on 


$100,000 bonds railroad to 


Snow Hill, 6 
ny. €. 


Assessment) 


miles Address Commrs 
Statesville 
Bids will 
ported until 8 P. M. Dee 
$95.00 of 


(Sewer, 
be 
0 for $2 
5% pe 
r; $75 21%-year 
water: $100,000 of 5% per cent. 11 5-6 
of per 
P. Scott 
(Water 
Jan. 8 at 


per cent 


Street, 


receiv is re 


a follows r cent. 25-year 


sewe »,000 of 514 per cent average 


year aver 
6 


and $50,000 3-12-year 


is City ¢ 


street, cent 


age 
G lerk 
Bids 
than 
30-year bonds. 
Address J 


Propos 


assessment 

N. C., Wake Forest 
will be received until 
par for $100,000 of 5 
Denomination to 
G. Mills, Mayor 
als Department. 

N. Whiteville 
reeeived until 2 P. M 
per cent $1000 denomination 20-y 
Columbus Address <A 


scrial 
Sewer) 
not less 
suit purchaser 
For particulars see 
(Fu 


Jan. 5 


iing).—Bids will 
for $59,000 of 
bor 


Baldwi 


Ca 


{ ads 
County W. 
County Clerk, 

N. C., Windsor 
Bids will he 
$000 of 6 


(Water 
until 
$500 


Sewer) 
Jan. 1, for 
denomination 


received noon, 
serial 
light ; 
Lyon, ‘T 
Depart 


per cent 


follows: $45,000 water and 
Address ©. F 


For particulars 


bonds 
$45,000 
Clerk 
ment 
Okla., 
of 6 per cent 
Okla.., 
that an election 
000 of 6 per cent 
Okla., Miami 
Naughton, 


as 
sewer own 
gee Proposals 
$90,000 


(Water, 
are 


Sewer) 


sold 


Fairview 
bonds reported 


Hominy— (Improvement) Reported 
be held Dee 


Address 


23 on $125 
The Mayor 
Sold to Ray 


and 


will 
bonds 


(Bridge) oO Me- 
Miz 


$90,000 of 


attorney mi, at 
per 
ation 


offered 


par ac 


cent 


erued interest, vear 
serial $600 and $1000 denomil 
Nov 
Briggs is County 
Okla., Nowata 
The $199,340 of 
bonds voted on 
The Mayor 
Okla., Oklahoma ( 
? $820,000 bonds 


bonds of Of 


tawa voted and Dec. 2 


Clk 


County 
<< 

(Licht d t ter 
i 5 


Dec 


per cent 


optional 
Address 


(School).—Voted Dec 

Details and date for bids not 
Will be sold ul 
Stearley is Clerk Ed 
Walnut St 


“ity 


for 
Board 


vet decided 
months. J 


400 


not 


sever 
a. of 


N 


uecation, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, 


Okla... Oklahoma City—(Water-works) 
Keported sold $125,000 of bonds to the Amer 
ican National Bank of Oklahoma City 

Okla., (School) 
that all for $344,000 
per cent bonds offered Nov. 17. J.G 
ley is Clerk Beard of Education, 400 N 
St. 


Oklahoma City Reported 


bids were rejected of 5 
Stear 
Wal 
nut 
(School) 


Voted 
bonds 


Dee ) 


Address 


Okla., Okmulgee 
of 


Board 


on $238,000 city-school 


School 


be 


$504,000 


Okla.. (Road) Bids 
M. Feb. 2 for 
denomination 
dated Dee 
Morton, 
Proposals 
(Water, 
water 


will re 
of 
bonds 
Ad 
For 


Okmulgee 
Pr 


ceived until 1.40 


») per 


Okmulgee 


$1000 serial 
15, 1916 
Clerk 
Department 


cent 
of County 
Grace E County 
particulars 
Okla., Sapulpa 
ed that $7 of 
City Hospital bonds 


dress 
set 
Hospital) 
bonds and $50,000 of 
sold Nov. 24 


$500,000 


Report 
5,000 
were 


not on 


of 6 


Pottawatomie 


Okla Tecumseh— (Road) 
per cent 25-year bonds of 


are sold 
Okla., Wagoner 


F800 of 


County reported 
(Road) 
Coweta, 


Wi 


lect ic 


Stone 


Dee 2g 
Bluff 


County 


nm 


mn bonds of and 


Lone 
Address 


Star Townships of oner 


County Commrs 
a be (Road) 


1920 


Bids will be 
for $1,.160.000 
denomination 1922 
Total 
sold Sept 
Ww. Cc. Aus 


particulars 


Andersor 
Jar 5. 
S1000 


re 
of 5 
1951 


ceived until 


cent serial 
of 
$1,450,000, 


J 


per 


bonds Anderson County 
the 
Mack 


Secy 


balance having been 
9 


tin, 


King is Chrmn. and 


Highway ¢ 
tment 


omm F 


or 


Proposals Depa 


s. C (School) 


of 


Columbia 
of 


School 


Contemplated to 
Dist. No. 4 


e530. 000 bonds School 


Board 


issue 
Address 
s. € Bids will 
of 5 
Vaughan, 


(Refunding) 
for $ 
\ddress E. 
Proposals Depart 


Darlington 
Dee 
town bonds 


be 
cent 20-year 
Clerk For 
ment. 


received until 18 50 000 per 


particulars sce 

Ss. C 
Voted 
year bonds for which 
D 
Park 
until 1 


Sidewalk) 
20-40- 
made 


Walterboro—( Street 
Dec $40,000 ef per 
offer has been 
Mayor 

(Improvement) Bids 
P. M. Dee. 27 for 
$1000 denomination 
1949 Address 


and 


9 on 6 cent 
an 
John Glover, 


Altor 

received 
of 5% per 
maturity 1929 
Mayor 


Address 
Tenn., 
will be 
$140,000 5 
bonds, 
J.P 


and 
Hager 

(Screet) 
& C 


bonds 


Chattanooga 
Durfee, Niles 
.703.82 improvement 


Tenn., Reported 


sold to Toledo, O 


2 


Oo ot 


Tent 


received 


Bids 
not 


be 
than 


‘itv—( Road) will 
M. Jan. 15 at 


interest 


Johnson ¢ 
until 1 P 


ued 


less 
of 5 
County 
be sold 
and three of 
IMT; latest, 
and E. J 


County 


for $396,500 
Washington 


will 


par and acer 


per 
$590 denomination 
dated Jan. 1 
blocks 
ich E 
Ww. J 


secy 


cent 


bonds 1919 Bonds 


in four vi 12°. 000 


$91,500 e irliest maturity 


1959 Barton Chrmn 


of Ww 
particul 


Is 


the ishington Good 


For 


Baxter, 
Roads 


Department 


Comsn lars see Proposals 


Road).—Bids 
until 2 P. M 


$150,000 


Knoxville—( Courthouse, 
it 


Oo) 


Tenn., 
be 


Dec 30 


will received is reported 


for $125 
road 5 per cent 20-year bonds of Knox County 
M 


courthouse and 

Trotter is Judge 
rex \lba—( Water 

Arlitt, Austin, Te 


6 improvement 


Geo 
Sold to J 
cent 


per 
dated 


Sept 18, 


iS 10 


Ad 


lex [re Election Jan 


iumont 
of 


County Ce 


ewerl 


on $1,000,000 Jefferson ¢ bonds 


ounty 
mn 
(Road) 


mM of Shelby 


Irs 


dress 


rex., Center Commissioners’ Court 


has sold $705, County road bonds. 


Tex.. Ci (School) Sold State Treas 


Austin 
$1000 denomination 4 


to 


35.000 of 5 


ury Tex.. at par per cent 


-year bonds voted May 1. 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Tex., Kerrville — (Road). — $65,000 of bondy 
voted Nov. 18 Precinct No. 2 of Kerr 
County are not yet sold. The county has $a. 
rf sold $100,000, but is not 
ready Address Arthur Real, 
$800,000 bonds of Me. 
Dec. 6. Address 


by 


000 of bonds and has 
to sell 
Hondo 


County 


balance 
(Road) 
voted 


rex., 
dina were 
County Commrs 

Tex Lubbock— (Street, 
Dec, 1, $110,000 of not 
40 (15 optional) 
tion « bonds Address 


Wats 
exceed 
$1000 
JI. R 


Voted 
per cent 
enomina- 
Germany, 


to 


year year 
ity 
City Seecy 

Paris Fire, Water 
Bids will be received, it is reported 
P. M. Dee. 15, 


bonds follows 


(Street, Sewer).— 
until 7.9 
optional 
10,000 fire 

$50,000 


Tex. 


for 5 per cent 10-40- ye 


$150,000 street, $ 


as 
improvement, $100,000 water-work 
WwW 
Tex., Texarkana 
$150,000 of 
Carpenter, Supt. ¢ 

Tex.. Tvler—(Sewer Disposal Plant).— 
Election will be held 15 £100,000 of 
cent $1000 denomination 1-30-year city 
Address Frank E. Williams, Chrmn, 


Commrs 


sewer G. George is City Treasurer 


(School) Proposed 
Address 


to is 
H. 


city bonds Geo 


f 


Schools. 
Jan. for 
5l6 per 
bonds 
City 

Va.. 


ceived 


(Road) Bids l 
it is reported, until 1 P. M. Dec. 22 for 
of not ) per cent 10-40-year $100 to 
$1000 denomination bonds of Floyd Magisterial 
Dist. of P. A. Richmond fs 
Deputy Clerk County Supvrs 

Va., 


bonds 


Gate Citys W be re 


50.000 over 


Seott County. 
$100,000 
Con- 
Ad- 


- (Improvement) 

at Dec. 9 
templated hold another election 
dress The Mayor. 

W. Va., Fairmont—(School). 
per cent 5-34-vear $500 denomination bonds of 
Independent School Dist. Marion 
County May 20, 1919, have been approved 
the Attorney-General. Address VY. II. €orn- 


Covington 


were defeated election 


to 


$150.000 of 5 


Union of 
voted 
by 
St. 

(Road) 
Boone County 


well, Seey., Jacobs 

W. Va., Madison 
for $146,000 of 
Commrs. 


Jan. 4 
Address 


-Election 
bonds 


County 


Financial Notes. 


First State Bank of Wynona, Okla., has in- 
creased capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 

The of 8. CG 
will increase its capital stock from $35,000 to 
$50,000. 


Commercial Bank Clinton 


Va. 
from 


Ine 


ts 


Rank of Tidewater, Portsmouth, 


increase i eapital stock 


proposes to 


£100.000 $250,000, 


to 
Mechanics’ 
its 


Bank, Florence 
capital stock from 


Farmers and 
will increase 
$25,000 to $250,000 

The of New York pro- 
poses to increase its capital from $6.- 
000,000 $12,000,000 Stockholders meet 
Lec, 24 


First 


s. ¢ 
Equitable Trust Co 
stock 
to 
State Tex 
from $10,000 to 


of 
increase its capital 
$30,000 


jank Trent, proposes 


to stock 


has 
to 


Okla.. 
$30,000 


tank of Walters 
stock from 


Oklahoma State 


increased its capital 


$150,000 
_ pro 


15,000 


Bank of Hemingway, Hemingway 
poses to increase its capital stock from 


fo 250.000 


Tex 
from 


of El 
eapital 


& Trust C Paso 


increase it 


Bank 
to 
$200,000 to $250,000 
National 
increased 


o 


Texas 


proposes stock 


D 
to 


Bank 


capital 


Washington 
$125,000 


Liberty of 


( has from 
$250,000. 

Md 
from 
meet 


of Baltimore 
capital 
Stockholders 


National 
to 
to 


Bank 
its 
$2,000,000, 


Citizens’ 


proposes inerease stock 


$1,000 000 


Jan. 13 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 





er) .— 


17 
ll ty 


ional 
) fire 
550,000 


00 of 
r city 


irmn 





